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CHAPTER I. 

UB. BTTEB3 JUDQEB FOB HIUSBLF. 

■T might have been supposed that Mr. 

T Rivers wonld take an early opportnoity 
I of dismissing Kobert afber the un- 
' pleasant circnmstances which occurred 
daring Sydney's Tisit to Fenbuiy Park. Snch, 
however, was not ths case. Mr. Rivera was an 
eccentric man, and he wonld have fonnd quite as 
mnch difficulty as others found in accounting for 
his own inconsistencies. He had, as he said, 
taken a fancy to Robert ; and he had determined 
to train him. No intrusive ajid contradictions 
elder brother should deprive bim of his new 
amusement. Robert had a good many qualitiea 
to recommend him to a man of Mr. Rivers's 
stamp ; but he had also a- good many defects, 
which might be enpposed to render him peculiarly 
unacceptable. The cnrions part of it was that 
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the defects were all on essential points^ wliile the 
recommendations were merely, so to speak^ 
decorative adjuncts. And it was curious that 
"Mr. Rivers should be content to miss the substance 
for the sake of the ornament ; or rather, that he 
should b jUeve that the important qualities could 
be taught and implanted by discipline, while he 
parado:^cally imagined that the mere finishing 
touches must exist from the beginning, or be 
dispensed with altogether. 

^^ I can make a man leamed,^^ said Mr. Rivers 
to himself j ^^but I can^t make him handy. I 
can compel him to be methodical, punctual, and 
laborious, though I may have a hard fight for it ; 
but unless he was born neat, he will be untidy to 
the day of his death.^^ Now Robert was the 
neatest and handiest of men. He hated work 
with his whole heart ; but when he was forced to 
it, he could not do it in a slovenly manner. He 
nnght do a much less quantity than was demanded 
of him ; but the little that he did was presented 
in such a complete state, was executed so deli- 
cately and so prettily, thai; the sight of it always 
put Mr. Rivers into good humour. He could 
forgive a blank sooner than a blot. Moreover, 
Robertas extreme easiness of temper and Hghtness 
of heart were strongly in his favour. To an 
irritable and despotic man hke Mr. Rivers, it was 
a great comfort to feel that he nnght hit as 
hard as he liked without seriously hurting his 
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victim. If any qualms of conscience suggested 
that the morning reprimand had been a little too 
rigorous, atonement was easy. It was only 
necessary to say, in an amicable voice, ^' There, 
you may clear away now ; I shan^t want you 
again to-day ;^^ and Robert was ready to embrace 
his tormentor on the spot. Then, there was an 
odd vein of dry humour in Mr. Rivers^s character, 
of which he was scarcely conscious himself; and 
Robertas ways, words, and manners were a 
constant source of quiet amusement to him. Mr. 
Rivers observed him, noted his habits, and specu- 
lated about his final cause as if he had been 
observing a new natural phenomenon. His 
former secretaries, who had all failed signally, 
had been men of a very dijBFerent stamp. One 
was dull, plodding, and impersonal; there was 
nothing to be got out of him but sheer work, and 
that badly though diKgently done. A second 
was silly and vulgar. A third was clever, but 
hopelessly dirty. It was quite refreshing to Mr. 
Rivers to see an unmistakable gentleman in his 
library, and though he frequently said to himself, 
''The fellow wants taking down,^^ and though 
he performed the operation as often as it was 
required with great spirit, there can be no doubt 
that the fellow would have been much less 
acceptable if he had not wanted taking down. 
Robertas coolness, his slang, and his high spirits 
caused Mr, Rivers to grin in his heart a dozen 
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times a day, and the young man began to 
perceive dimly that he was becoming a favourite, 
and to think, with an odd mixture of satisfaction 
and depression, '' Well, I do believe Fm provided 
for at last/^ 

'^Equahty is nonsense," began Mr. Eivers 
one morning, in his most deliberate and dicta- 
torial fashion. " There is no such thing. The 
relation of master to servant is a perfectly legiti- 
mate, reasonable, and natural relation. IVs a 
fact, and to ignore it as a fact, or to talk as if it 
did not exist, is simple absurdity. It does not im- 
ply any inherent superiority ; but the superiority 
is in position, and is as much a power as if 
it existed inherently. It is not to be abused; 
but it is not to be slurred over — ^it is to be used. 
If I have a gentleman for my servant, I hope I 
shall never forget that he is a gentleman ; but I 
certainly mean to remember also that he is my 
servant.^' 

'^ Oh ! if he's to go on generalizing at me in 
that way,'' thought Eobert, " 1 shall either say 
something rude, or go out of my mind." He 
stood up and made a quaint little bow. 

" To command," said he, as if he were finish- 
ing the other's sentence. 

Mr. Eivers smiled. ''Tou accept both the 
positions ?" said he. 

*^ And as many more as you Kke," answered 
Eobert, saucily. 
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Mr. Eivers fi^wned. The joke did not pre- 
cisely suit his taste. '^ To continue,'^ said he, 
clearing his throat. ^' Sit down, if you please ; I 
have something serious to say to you.'* 

" Oh ! Pm used to having serious things said 
to me/' returned Eobert, with a sigh ; " and Pd 
rather stand while it happens, if you don't mind. 
It looks less permanent, somehow. But would 
you just look first at these diagrams ? I finished 
them this morning— and it would be a weight off 
my mind to know that they're all right." 

He crossed the room as he spoke, and laid the 
papers before Mr. Eivers. He knew that they 
were very well done, and also that he had com- 
pleted them a little sooner than might have been 
expected, and he was anxious that they should be 
thoroughly seen before Mr. Rivers made his 
serious speech. The seriousness of it, he thought 
— ^if occasioned by any unknown misdemeanor 
of his own — ^might be a good deal softened by 
this preliminary examination. And he was not 
mistaken — ^Mr. Rivers was charmed. 

'' Ha !" cried he. '' Admirable ! Could not 
be improved upon ! This is precisely what I 
wanted. I must alter all my plans. I can't leave 
these. It is one of the most satisfactory things 
that ever occurred to me in my life j but a little 
inconvenient just at the present moment. You've 
been industrious — any man can be industrious. 
You've been accurate — most men can be taught 
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accuracy ; but you^re elegant I" (his voice rising 
to a shout of triumph.) ^^ You're elegant P' 
And elegance is unteachable — unattainable — 
unimprovable ! It's bom with a man. I shall 
make a great deal of use of your natural 
elegance.'' 

^^I've no doubt you will^" thought Robert, 
looking down at his boots, and secretly flattering 
himself that Art had slightly improved upon his 
natural elegance. 

" If I could put it off !" continued Mr. Rivers, 
still talking to himself over the diagrams. '^ But 
I beHeve I can't ; and after all, it's only waiting 
for two days ; I must make up my mind to it." 
He paused; and after a minute of silent con- 
templation, again addressed Robert — " I am 
going from home for two days. It is really a 
trial to me to separate myself from these diagrams, 
instead of using them at once for the purpose 
for which I wanted them ; but it's only waiting 
for two days, and I must make up my mind to it. 
Now, what I have to say to you is this : The work 
which I have mapped out for you during my 
absence is very trifling in amount." (Robert 
looked up cheerfiiUy at this.) "And you will have 
the greater part of the day at your own disposal. 
If you like to have any of your own people down 
from London to spend the time with you, you are 
most welcome to do so — cmy of them, mind ; I 
make no exceptions; and you may have any 
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amount of bed-rooms for them. I go to-morrow, 
and I shall be two nights away. By the by, I 
shall still have this afternoon to begin with the 
diagrams. That's something. If, after I have 
begun, I find that I am able to leave ofi*, I go 
to-morrow; and you have time to write by 
to-day's post.'' 

"1 am immensely obliged to you," said 
Robert. " It will be a regular treat to us all. You 
don't know what a day in the country is to 
Londoners, late in the summer." 

^'I have something more to say to you," 
continued Mr. Bivers; and again he made a 
solemn pause. 

'^ Oh ! the more the better, if it's in this style," 
answered Robert, recklessly. 

^' Be serious, if you please," said Mr. Rivers, 
sharply. 

" I beg your pardon. You really ought to 
have told me the grave part of the news first; 
the fact is, you have cheered me up to that extent 
that I'm afraid I shall disgrace myself. However, 
I am quite serious now; I assure you." 

^' Well, then," said Mr. Rivers, who was so 
fiercely interested in his point that he passed over 
Robert's very inappropriate manner of receiving 
it. ^' What I have to say is this : You might have 
supposed, after what passed here the other day 
with your brother, that I should dissolve my con- 
nection with you.^ 



}} 
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''I thought it so very probable that you 
would,^^ answered Eobert, ^' that when you began 
upon me this morning I was bracing myself up 
to bear my dismissal like a man/' 

^^ You thought wrong/' thundered Mr. Elvers. 
'' I have several reasons for disappointing your 
expectations. In the first place, you suit me in 
some respects, and I can make you suit me in 
others. In the second place, you are not your 
brother. In the third place, your brother cannot 
do me the slightest harm, even if he tries. And 
in the fourth and last place, you are a gentleman, 
and I expect you to observe a gentleman's reti- 
cence in all matters connected with my private 
afiairs. If, in consequence of your position in 
my family, any chance information should come 
to you on the subject about which your brother 
has so unwarrantably interfered, I expect your 
promise that you will not forward it to him." 

Robert readily gave the promise. He was not 
at all disincHned to act for himself in a matter so 
interesting, without any reference to Sydney. 

" Mark," pursued Mr. Rivers, " I don't in- 
tend you to learn anything at all about it. I 
speak only of chances and remote possibihties. 
But, further, I wish you to understand that my 
private afl&iirs are entirely distinct from my scien- 
tific pursuits and general occupations, and that I 
intend to keep them so. No man is to say a 
syllable to me about myself or my family, unless 
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I authorize him to do so. If he speaks to me, 
unsanctioned and uninvited, about that which 
concerns myself, not him, I resent it as an imper- 
tinence, and decUne to hold any further commu- 
nication with him. Do you understand V 

" Perfectly,'^ repHed Eobert. 

'' That^s well. And now I have only to say 
that you will take charge of any letters which arrive 
here during m^ absence, and have them ready for 
me on my return. And now for the diagrams." 

Eobert immediately behaved in the most 
artful manner imaginable. It had occurred to 
him while he was employed upon these diagrams, 
that a sUght difference in the mode of arranging 
and lettering them, would greatly improve them. 
But he had kept this idea to himself because, if 
carried out, it would have necessitated his be- 
ginning them over again. It occurred to him 
now that if he were to explain this possible im- 
provement very clearly, and volunteer to execute 
it, he could prevent Mr. Rivers from plunging 
deeply into the work with which the diagrams 
were connected, and perhaps being unable to ex- 
tricate himself when the time for making his 
journey arrived. ^' Anything is better,^' thought 
he, "than losing my two days* holiday; and if 
he once gets fairly at work, he's such an old baby 
that I'm sure he'll never be able to leave off 
again. It's quite a pity to have reached his time 
of life and not to have more self-command." 
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This little manoeuvre was successfully per- 
formed. Robert judiciously allowed his patient 
to have (what he called) one good meal oflF the 
forbidden fruit, just to appease him ; then followed 
the explanation and the suggestions, which were 
instantly understood and cordially accepted. 
And then Robert, with false alacrity, and much in- 
ward groaning, proposed to begin working on his 
amended system that very afternoon, so that he 
might insure getting it all finished by the time of 
Mr. Rivets^s return. ^^If I can once get them safe 
out of his hands,'^ thought Robert, '' Pm landed.^' 
All went according to his hopes, and the next 
morning he had the satisfaction of seeing Mr. 
Rivers ofi* in time for the early tram, and of 
sauntering back to the breakfast-table with a 
pleasant sense that he had two dear days and a 
half before him, and not more than two good hours 
of work cut out for them. 

It is necessary that we should follow Mr. 
Rivers, before we return to inquire what Eva was 
doing in Sydney Lennard^s study at one o^clock 
in the morning. 

When he arrived at the London station, he 
took a ticket for Northborough, and proceeded 
upon his journey thither, with as little delay as 
might be. He reached the place in the afternoon, 
and went at once to Mrs. Matthews' shop. He 
was not at all an observant man, except when his 
observations were directed with intention to some 
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point which he wished to examine, and then no- 
thing escaped them. But in general he went 
about his business in a headlong sort of manner, 
thinking only of the end to which he was travelling, 
and not noticing anything by the way, except in 
so far as it was a help or an obstacle. If his foot 
caught, he merely paused to disentangle it, and 
to toss aside the impediment ; it might be a noose 
of rope, a rose wreath, or a chain of massy gold — 
to him it was simply the thing which had stopped 
him, and of which he wanted to get rid. There- 
fore when his cab nearly drove against another 
cab in turning a sharp comer, he never glanced 
at the occupants of the vehicle which his rapid 
progress brought to a halt, though a faint scream 
might have told him that they were ladies, and 
that they were frightened ; and when he knocked 
at Mrs. Matthews^s private door, he did not notice 
that there was a bill up in the parlour window, 
with ^^ Apartments to lef staring him in the 
face, nor that the woman who admitted him was 
crying. All these were matters which Sydney 
Lennard would have seen in a second, without 
being able to help seeing them, and which he 
would have remembered, and stored up ready for 
use when they were wanted, 

^' Can I see your mistress ?" asked Mr. Bivers. 

The woman gave him no answer, but threw 
open a door of communication between the lobby 
and the shop, and Mr. Bivers passing through. 
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found himself face to face with the redoubtable 
Mrs. Matthews. 

He addressed her at once in his abrupt, au- 
thoritative manner. ''Two ladies have been 
lodging with you,'* said he, '' under the names of 
Mrs. Jermyn, and Miss Lake/' 

'' Such was here, sir,'' replied Mrs. Matthews, 
with much dignity. 

'' Carry them my card, if you please, and say 
that I wish to see them immediately on impoi'tant 
business." 

Mrs. Matthews was weighing out ounces of 
tea, and screwing them into little puffs of coarse 
paper in readiness for an influx of evening cus- 
tomers, who were generally served after that 
fashion. She continued her occupation mthout 
lifting her eyes, or touching Mr. Rivers's card. 

''They have departed this place, sir," said 
she, in the same curt manner in which she had 
before spoken. 

" Do you mean that they are gone away and 
will not return ?" 

" It will be the reverse of return, sir, if you 
please, while I am mistress in this house, which, 
though poor, has always been impermious as a 
humble endeavour on the score of respectability." 

Mrs. Matthews's reserve was beginning to 
give way, and she bristled and bridled in a most 
expressive manner, while she delivered this sen- 
timent. 
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" Can you give me their present address ?» 
inquired her questioner, still intent upon Ids 
object. 

^^ I should hope not, sir.'' 

*'EhP' cried Mr. Eivers, puzzled. "No 
direction left for letters to be forwarded ? Can I 
hear at the post-office, do you think V 

'^ IVe no call to think about them, sir, neither 
shall I do so from one year's end to another, if 
my senses are spared to me. Perhaps, sir, the 
maid, who is bound to leave my house immediate, 
by the account of her co-operation in the con- 
cerns of the persons — ^you were asking about 

— offensive .to me, and to all in whom charac- 
ter is more than rank — ^may have orders about 
their letters. I'll inquire if you please, sir. 
Rebecca I" 

Rebecca, who had by this time recovered her 
composure, answered the summons. Mrs. Mat- 
thews cleared her throat, and waited for Mr. 
Rivers to ask his own questions. But Rebecca 
was competent and eager to give all the informa- 
tion required without waiting to be questioned. 
From her position in the passage she had 
minutely acquainted herself with the course of 
the conversation in the shop, and being no longer 
in dread of her mistress's wrath, she broke out 
at once. 

'' This is where all letters is to be sent to, 
sir," said she, putting Sydney Lennard's card 
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into Mr. Rivers's liand ; " and the box I pack, 
and willin', to. send after them to the same 
place, because the poor, tired dear wasn't able to 
get ready for the train, being warned oflF in a 
moment — heartless and unnatural — and for no 
fault at all, no more than the baby itself, which 
isn't capable, nor than me, which was warned off 
too, after three years worked to the bone, and 
driven about morning, noon, and night, reason 
or no reason — a poor girl, cooking to the satis- 
faction of aE lodgers, except when the chimney 
smoked, which couldn't be expected to be 
helped, and answering the bell and waiting at 
table, like a regular footman, and washing up 
like a parlour-maid, and cleaning down like a 
charwoman, and running of errands in all 
weathers like a boots, four pound ten a year, and 
neither beer nor tea, nothing found, and no en- 
couragement; but I hope, ma'am, you'll suit 
yourself, and I'm sorry for her that doesn't know 
what she's coming to when she comes after me, 
that I am." 

''Hold your tongue, Eebecca," said Mrs. 
Matthews. 

'' Tell your servants to hold their tongues, if 
you please, ma'am ; but not me which am none !" 
answered Rebecca, tossing her head. 

The facts of the case were beginning to dawn 
slowly upon Mr. Rivers, but a more unskilful 
investigator than himself could not be found in 
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the world, in all matters where human natnre 
was the subject under investigation. He started 
with a strong prejudice which inclined him to 
side with Mrs. Matthews as soon as he began to 
perceive that she had suspicions as to the character 
of her recent lodgers. And he had long been in 
the habit of attributing all excitement or agitation 
which might come under his notice, in a member 
of the working-classes, to the effects of his bite 
noire — spirituous Hquors. He handed the card 
back to Bebecca, after reading the name upon it^ 
with a half smile of recognition, and then said 
to Mrs. Matthews, in his most conciliating 
manner — 

" I should like to have a few words with you 
alone, if you please, ma'am, if you will be good 
enough to get rid of this girl, who is evidently 
the worse for liquor, and not fit at present to 
give an account of herself.^' 

''Worse yourself!" shrieked Rebecca, in the 
last extremity of fury. '' Pit, indeed ! You be 
fit for one another, and I wish you joy, but not 
fit for the likes of me or for them two pretty 
dears. Perhaps you was inquiring after the 
place, sir? You might be fit for that when 
you're in your Sunday clothes, which is not 
now.'' 

They left her raving, and withdrew into the 
private parlour, where Mrs. Matthews speedily 
satisfied Mr. Bivers that his view of Helen and 
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Eva had been perfectly correct from the first. She 
had been very sorry for them, she said, they were 
so young and so pretty, and one of them so ill, and 
they seemed so lonely in the world. But she had felt 
from the first that it was a suspicious case. The 
young doctor from London had over-persuaded 
her, and indeed she thought he was quite im- 
posed upon himself. But at that time she had 
really no choice, for the poor thing was so ill 
that she could not have given her notice to quit, 
under any circumstances. Since the doctor left, 
however, the goings on had been such that there 
could be no manner of doubt about it whatever, 
and when it came to drawing in a young man of 
one of the best families in the neighbourhood, and 
giving two names, which she had heard from his 
mother's own lady's-maid, and knew to be a 
fact, there was no shutting her eyes to it any 
longer. She could not be mixed up with such 
proceedings. So she thought if they was fit for 
an airing they was fit for a move, and she gave 
them notice out of hand. And they put a proud 
face upon it, as such generally da, and to be 
sure she was sorry, but she could not help 
it, and that girl Bebecea was enough to drive 
an angel into a lunatic asylum, so perhaps she 
might have spoken harsh under the provocation 
of her. If so, she was sorry, but she considered 
that she had no choice. And if they chose to go 
to London at once instead of moving into other 
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lodgings not so particular, which, was plenty to 
be had, it was their fault noc hers, if the journey 
was too much for the lady with the two names. 
She supposed they were gone to Dr. Lennard's, 
and she was sure she wished thei^ no manner of 
harm. 

Mr. Eivers did not care to inquire the name 
of the young gentleman of family who was being 
'^ drawn in.^' He was quite satisfied with the 
amount and nature of the information which 
he had obtained; and any slight misgivings 
which might have been awakened in his mind 
by Sydney Lennard^s pertinacious zeal, were 
efifectually appeased. He went away with an 
approving conscience, after telling Mrs. Matthews 
that he thought she had acted very humanely in ^ 
the first instance, and very prudently afterwards. 
She, of course, having discovered in process of 
talk that her visitor had some special interest in 
her departed lodgers, and some previous know- 
ledge of their characters, not of the most favour- 
able kind, tried to learn something from him in 
her turn. But here he baflBied her. He was one 
of those men who atone for severity of judgment 
and action by a resolute reserve when the con- 
versation turns upon a neighbour's faults. He 
was in the habit of saying that he knew what 
his fellow-creatures were relatively to himself, 
but he did not know what they might be posi- 
tively in themselves. He had, therefore, no 
VOL. n. 2 
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scruple whatever about liis actions, wMcli were, 
lie thought, to be determined by these relative 
considerations. But he carefully governed his 
tongue. " Mr. Eivers is a most charitable man,'' 
said his admirers, '^you never hear him speak ill 
of anybody.'' But probably there was not one 
of those who '^ spoke ill" in his silent presence, 
who would have acted as hastily as he would 
when the occasion seemed to him to call for it. 
Yet there was a soft corner in his heart too, if 
one could but find it. 

He slept that night at the Station Hotel, 
Northborough, and the next morning he started 
by an early train for London, carrying with^him 
a sealed packet, directed as folfows : — 

Mes. Jbemyn, 

To the care of Sydney Lennard, Esq., 
5, — — Street, Cavendish Square, 

London. 




CHAPTER II. 

eva's meekness. 

HEN Sydney Lennard entered the 
study and saw Eva^ his heart gave a 
great leap and told him its secret at 
once. He was in love vrith this child, 
and he knew it now. He was almost more con- 
founded at discovering this in himself, than at 
discovering her in his study, and he stopped 
short for a moment, and simply looked at her. 
But she came up to him and put her hand into 
his with her characteristic quickness. 

'^ Oh, I am so glad you are come home V^ 
cried she with a sigh of relief. '^ We are only 
just arrived. Helen is in the cab waiting ; there 
was a stoppage on the line, and we are three 
hours after time. We were obliged to leave 
Northborough and come here, and we do not in 
the least know where to go, so I thought I 
would come to your house and ask you to advise 
us. I was so glad when I found you were not 
gone to bed. I hoped, because I know doctors 
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are often obliged to be up so very late, but I could 
not be sure, and I don^t know what we should 
have done if we hadn't found you, for we are 
rather frightened, and Helen is so very tired/' 

None of the difficulties which this little narra- 
tive might naturally have suggested, came into 
Sydney's thoughts for a moment. He was con- 
scious only of the delight of having her there 
once more within hourly reach, and dependent 
upon him for guidance ; as much in his power as 
the tiny haad which was contained in Ms strong 
clasp, and which made no effort to escape from it. 

He said in his heart, ^^ My darling, stay here 
and I wiU take care of you for ever V But with 
his lips he only said, ^^ Tired ! I should think so. 
It's too long a journey for her ; you should have 
made two days of it, you silly children." 

^^Yes, I know," repHed Eva, in a pitiful 
voice j ^^ but Helen wouldn't. Oh, do you think 
it will make her ill again ?" 

'^ I hope not," answered he ; " but if it does 
we shall only have to make her well again, you 
know. But we'll think about all that after- 
wards, and a good deal more besides, for I shall 
have hundreds of questions to ask. The first 
thing to be done is to house and feed you both 
as quick as possible. I wish I could do it here, 
but as that can't be, I'll come with you at once." 

He drew her arm through his, and took her 
down stairs to the cab in waiting. As they 
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passed out together the thought crossed his mind, 
should he then and there present her to his 
mother, telling the history of her arrival in a 
hurry, and obtaining the matronly and respect- 
able sanction of Mrs. Lennard^s acquaintance for 
the two stray sisters, from the first moment ? 
But in order to do this he would have had to 
knock at Mrs. Lennard^s bed-room door, a pro- 
ceeding which he knew would, in the first 
instance, make her so sure that the house was on 
fire, that it was by no means impossible that 
instead of answering the knock she would begin 
getting out of window at once. After he had 
made her understand the object of his summons, 
which would have been difficult, he knew that 
Mrs. Lennard would not at all like to make her 
appearance in deshabille, and that there would be 
a second delay while she was getting herself into 
a satisfactory costume. And he knew, thirdly, 
that when, under these circumstances, she did 
come out to be introduced, she would come out 
in a state of annoyance and surprise which would 
be highly unfavourable to the success of the in- 
troduction on either side. ^^No,'' said he to 
himself, " I will wait till to-morrow ; and when I 
have heard the whole history of their coming up 
to town, I will decide how much it is advisable to 
tell my mother, and I will make a great push and 
get her dear good kind heart on their side before 
I take her to call upon them.'' 
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So he got into tlie cab and took the sisters to 
a quiet family hotel, where he was known, and 
there established them for the night. He saw at 
a glance that both were tired and excited, and he 
did not ask them a single question. He even 
checked the narrative, which Helen wanted to 
begin, of the events preceding their departure 
from Northborough, professed that he had not 
the slightest curiosity to-night, but that he in- 
tended to do nothing but ask questions on the 
morrow ; and, having felt the speaker's fluttering 
pulse, and looked earnestly at her varying cheeks, 
he gave ^orders that she should be put to bed 
before she had her supper, and took his 
leave. 

The next morning saw him seated opposite to 
Eva at the breakfast-table, listening to her ac- 
count of Mr. Wilton and Mrs. Matthews. The 
feelings 'with which he listened may easily be 
imagined. He was annoyed, provoked, distressed ; 
several times he rose and took a hasty stride up 
and down the room, to get rid of his irritation at 
the irrevocable mischief; the intensity with which 
he longed to have his fingers upon Mr. Wilton's 
collar can hardly be described. Eva's sense of the 
enormity of their proceedings grew rapidly as 
she watched his face, and at last she began to 
feel a little angry at the severity of the implied 
reproach. 

" Why should you be so very much shocked V 
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asked she; ''there was nothing so very wrong 
after all V 

" Not in you/' said he, tenderly. '' But never 
mind ; it is all passed, and please God you shall 
never be in such a position again. If you should 
happen to meet this Mr. Wilton again (I hope 
you won't), pray remember that the right course 
for you to pursue is to cut him." 

" But why ? He was very kind.'' 

'' I hope, and earnestly entreat," said Sydney, 
''that in what concerns your intercourse with 
strangers, you will do me the great favour of 
taking my advice, whether you quite see the 
reasons for it or not ; because I know the world 
as you cannot know it. But in this case, if Mr, 
Wilton was to ask you why you cut him, you 
might say that you have discovered that all the 
nonsense he talked to you about appearing as a 
witness against the man who annoyed you was 
nonsense, that it was a fiction invented in order 
to promote intimacy with you, and that you don't 
choose to sanction an intimacy obtained on false 
pretences." 

Eva looked up at him with contradiction in 
her eyes, but it melted away under the steadfast, 
anxious, persua.sive look which answered it. She 
wa« subdued, and said very softly, 

" I feel that I don't understand. I will take 
your advice in everything." Then after a little 
pause she added, " But I have been writing to 
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him tHs morning, I hope you don^t mind 
that/' 

'^Writing to him V^ cried Sydney, aghast. 
For heaven's sake, why V* 

Because Helen begged me. She thinks, 
you know, that it wiU be possible to find out from 
him where Adrian is/' 

" I believe that I am more likely to obtain the 
clue myself," answered Sydney. "May I see 
your note?" 

She gave it him without hesitation, and he 
read it, secretly comparing the style with that of 
her letters to himself, and deriving a good deal 
of satisfaction from the contrast — 

'^ Dear Sie, — ^We have been obliged to leave 
Northborough quite suddenly, and my sister has 
asked me to write to you, for her, in order to ex- 
plain that we shall not be able to keep our en- 
gagement with you. We hope very much that 
this will not put you to any inconvenience. My 
sister has discovered that the Captain Adrian 
Elvers, of whom you were speaking, is an ac- 
quaintance of our family, and she would be very 
much obliged if you can give her his present 
address. Will you be so kind as to direct to her, 

under cover, to Sydney Lennard, Esq., 5, 

Street, Cavendish Square, London. — ^I remain, 

" Very sincerely yours, 

" Eva Lake." 
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Sydney lookediip with a smile. ''You were 
very wise to give my address,'' said he, ''and 
nothing can be better than this little note in itself, 
only you must believe me when I tell you that it 
is not quite right for you to write to him at all. 
Will you leave it to me, and if I don't succeed 
in finding Captain Rivers in my own way, wiU 
you let me write to Mr. Wilton for your sister ?" 

"Oh yes!" cried Eva; "that will be by far 
the^best plan.'' 

Sydney still kept the note in his hand. " You 
didn't get very intimate with this gentleman, I 
perceive," said he. "You write to him very 
coldly." 

" I did not like him," answered Eva, looking 
down and blushing very deeply. " That is to 
say, I liked him less and less. I did not like his 
manner ; and I thought the way in which he be- 
haved when his mother came in was as if he was 
ashamed of knowing us, and it was extremely 
uncomfortable, and, if it had not been for Helen, 
I would never have spoken another word to him." 

This Uttle speech was a crescendo passage, 
and it terminated in an indignsknt fortissimo. 

"Trust your instincts always !" cried Sydney, 
heartily, " they will never mislead you." 

"Oh!" replied Eva, clasping her hands, 
"they are not enough by themselves. I shall 
want you to help me. I am frightened ; every- 
thing seems so difficult and so dangerous. I am 
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afraid of what may be coming; and now tliat 
Helen is better, and of course she must be the 
person to decide where we are to go, and what 
wo are to do, I think — I fear — I don't know how 
to say what I mean ; but you see there is only one 
thing in the world she wishes, ajid she wiU sacri- 
fice everything else for that, and I am so afraid 
that she won^t see that anything she wants to do 
is wrong, if it would help her towards that/' 

Her voice trembled, and her eyes filled ; she 
was, as she said, frightened. How Sydney longed 
to take her to his heart at once I But he dared 
not. He had not, as yet, a . reason to hope that 
she cared for him, and the very fearlessness and 
confidence of her manner made him think that 
she did not. A thousand generous fears and 
scruples held him back. He feared that were he 
to let her see what he was feeKng, he iight pre- 
vent her from making use of him in future. He 
feared still more that gratitude and helplessness 
might prevent her from daring to show him her 
heart. I am ashamed to say that these were the 
only notions which restrained him, for just at that 
moment he had forgotten the existence of hia 
mother and sisters; and there was that in his 
tone and look, as he answered Eva, which would 
have betrayed his secret in a moment to an older 
woman. 

" Do not be fidghtened,'' said he, '^ come to 
me always; write, send, whenever there is the 
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slightest difficulty. Be sure that I will judge for 
you as anxiously and carefully as if you belonged 
to me. I won^t let a breath blow upon you that 
could hurt you. I am only so terribly afraid lest 
you should allow any difficulty to press upon you 
for an instant without bringing it to me. Will 
you promise to bring everything to me V 

^^ Oh ! Pm so very glad to promise it/' she 
replied, putting her hand into his. 

'^That's a bargain, then!'' said he, lightly; 
and when he dropped her hand and walked to the 
window, nothing could be further from her 
thoughts than the idea that his self-control was 
so nearly giving way that he needed a moment to 
recover himself. Yet, if he could have seen her 
heart, it may be doubted whether he would have 
continued to think such self-control necessary^ 
for he would have understood what was growing 
up there better by far than she understood it 
herself. 

There was a great deal to be settled between 
them, and he had little time to lose. Helen was 
to be kept very quiet for a few days till she had 
recovered from the fatigues of her rash journey. 
As soon as she was strong enough, Sydney pur^ 
posed seeking an interview with hei*, during 
which he hoped to satisfy himself on the one 
great point still so painfully in doubt. He hoped, 
but it was against hope, for he was almost con- 
vinced in his own mind that she was herself 
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deceived. Still his great object was to induce lier 
to confide in him. If he could but ascertain the 
truth as to her position, he felt that he might see 
his way to action. At present, he was moving in 
the dark. He intended to tell her all that he 
knew, and all that he had done, and he hoped to 
lead her to rely upon him as on a friend eager to 
serve her, and able to do more for her than she 
could possibly do for herself. In the meantime, 
he advised Eva to temporize, and to avoid all 
agitating subjects. '^ We must have her herself 
again,'' said he, " before we put her to any sort 
of trial.'' 

The poor child acquiesced, but with a pathetic 
and wistful look in her eyes. This careful reserve 
and anxious vigilance — so difficult, so oppressive 
— ^the necessity of which struck so cold and cease- 
less a fear to her heart, was to begin over again. 
She accepted her task, but it seemed harder to 
her after the little interval of comparative free- 
dom. She had enjoyed, with an indescribable 
sense of reHef, the removal of restraints and fet- 
ters upon her intercourse with Helen, though the 
subject which they had thus been set free to dis- 
cuss was of so painful a nature. It would have 
been the greatest possible comfort to her to be 
allowed to be indiscreet and imprudent. If she 
had had only an old servant to talk to she would 
have felt brave ; but her heart was literally too 
big for the limits within which she was obliged to 
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confine it^ and it ached and panted to be free. 
She looked piteously from side to side, as if asking 
for help, and then she looked up at Sydney again, 
and said, ^^ Ton will come very often, won't 
yon V 

''Every day,'' he answered, ''and there is 
nothing to be alarmed abont now, you know ; we 
are only going to take a few precautions; you 
must not look so sorrowful about it ; you must not 
lose heart. Take my word for it, there's a better 
time coming." 

Her face reflected his cheering smile — a little 
faintly and slowly, perhaps — but still it was natural 
to her to be hopeful, and the sinking heart began 
to rise again. 

The next thing to be done was to move into 
the lodgings which Sydney had already found. 
He had been out by daybreak, and had dis- 
covered the very thing he wanted. His avocations 
brought him in contact with much of the sickness 
and suffering of London life, and with many of 
the means devised for their abatement. He had 
an extensive acquaintance among trained nurses ; 
he had betaken himself to one of these — a 
respectable, trustworthy woman, who had been 
enabled, by a legacy from a grateful patient, to 
withdraw from the more laborious exercise of her 
profession, and make a new start in life. She had 
taken, and fiimished, a small house, in an airy and 
convenient situation, where she had apartments 
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to let, wHcli were often occupied by invalids. To 
Sydney^s great satisfaction, he found lier without 
a lodger, and he immediately secured her for 
Helen and Eva. The house was at a consider- 
able distance jfrom his own, but this he did not 
regard, though it would certainly increase the dif- 
ficulty of the daily visit which he had promised. 
He superintended the removal himself, and did 
not take his leave till Helen was comfortably 
established on the sofa in her new parlour, and 
had swallowed, under his approving eyes, the first 
mouthful of the luncheon which he had ordered 
to be in readiness on her arrival. Then he went 
away, leaving behind him some of the sunshine 
which his bright look and cheering voice had 
summoned into the little room. 

" What pretty flowers ! ^' cried Eva, bringing 
a nosegay which had decorated the table, to 
Helenas sofa that it might be duly petted and 
praised. ^^ How good of you to think of putting 
them out for us ! ^' , 

^^It wasn^t me, Miss,^' replied the woman, 
'^ it was Mr. Lennard« To be sure he did take 
a deal of pains. He went down to Covent Gar- 
den hisself for the nosegay, and he was the best 
part of five minutes settling it to his satisfaction. 
And he changed pretty nigh all the furniture 
before he got the room to his mind. There was 
to be light on the sofa for reading, but no hght 
for dazzling, he said ; and a little table to stand 
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by it ; and them books which he came again and 
brought ; and an easy-chair to come up-stairs out 
out of the lower room^ ^ for the young lady/ he 
said; but, bless your hearts, you both look 
young enough ! He is a careful gentleman ! '' 

'^ I suppose you have nursed his patients 
before now,^^ said Eva, contemplating the nose- 
gay with a new feeling of respect. 

'^ Indeed have 1" was the answer, ^^ and 
they always learn to love the very noise of his 
knock at the door. He has such gentle ways 
with him that you^d think he must have been a 
woman at some time or other, without know- 
ing it.'' 

Helen laughed a little at this, and when their 
landlady had left the room she said to Eva, ^^ I 
think, Eva, Mr. Lennard is the very kindest 
person that I ever knew ! He did really take 
beautiful care of me in coming here. And I do 
want help so very much that I really think I 
shall make up my mind to tell him everything, 
and ask his advice.'' 

^'Oh! I am so glad!" cried Eva, '' I am 
sore it will be far the best and wisest thing we 
can do. I hope you will do it, Nellie. He has 
been trying to serve you already ; and he said 
this morning that as soon as you are strong 
enough he wants very much to be allowed to 
talk to you and to tell you what he has heard." 

" Heard 1 " exclaimed Helen, starting up. 
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" Wliat has he heard? What right had he to 
inquire? Oh, Eva, I am sure harm has been 
done ! " 

" I am sure it has not ! '^ answered Eva, 
warmly, and kneeling down beside the sofa. 
'' Dearest Nellie, you have not seen half so much 
of Mr. Lennard as I have, and you can't know 
him so well. He is as wise as he is kind, and 
he is so careful, and he never runs the least 
risk — that is to say, not in other people's mat- 
ters, for I think he hardly cares at all about 
himself. You might trust him — oh! there is 
nothing you mightn't trust him with ! " 

^^ Yes," said Helen, '^ and I mean to trust 
him. Not that I like it, but that I rmist trust 
somebody. But he does not know enough yet, 
and I am terribly frightened at the thought of 
his making some mistake. You see the one 
thing which Adrian impressed on me more 
than any other — ^the charge which he gave, and 
which he said I was never to forget — was that 
I was to keep everything secret. Again and 
again he told me that if I did not keep it all 
secret I should make it impossible for us to 
come together again and be happy. Now, if 
Mr. Lennard has been asking questions, and 
trying] to find out things, it's a hundred to one 
that he has done mischief. You know, Eva, 
the people whom he has been questioning must 
know something about Adrian's aflFairs, or else it 
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would be useless to ask them. And they may 
be trying to find out too. And he may give 
them information without meaning to do so. 
Oh! Tm sure it's all wrong ! '' 

^^ He did not tell me that he had been 
asking any questions of anybody,^' answered 
Eva. 

'^ But he said he had heard something — ^you 
told me so. Don't try to unsay what you have 
Baid^ just to soothe me^ for that is the most trying 
thing in the world.'' 

'' No, no, I won't," said Eva ; '' I'll teU you 
the exact truth. He only said that he believed 
he could find out for you where Adrian is, and 
that it would be better not to ask any questions 
of Mr. Wilton, till you had had a conversation 
with him, and knew all that he had got to tell 
you." 

^^I must have that conversation instantly," 
cried Helen, sitting up and flushing scarlet. 

" He is sure to come back to-morrow. He 
said he would." 

"But I can't wait till to-morrow, it would 
kill me. I can't wait half-an-hour. Oh, Eva, 
Eva! we must send for him at once." 

Eva looked down with a troubled face and was 
silent. 

"Be kind to me," said Helen, clasping her 
hands and weeping ; '^ be a little gentle with me, 
don't you turn away from me, Eva ! I have such 

VOL.II. 3 
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a hard lot^ I am so miserable and so desolate 5 
what is to become of me if you don't sympathize 
with me V^ 

Eva was sobbing in her arms before she finished 
that sentence. '' I would give my life for you 
in a moment/' said she, as soon as she was able 
to articulate ; ^^ what can make you say such 
things V 

" Because you stood there looking so cold and 
so snent/' answered Helen, caressing her. 

^^ Only tell me what I am to do— -only tell me ! 
I will do it, let it be what it may/^ 

^^I am sure you will/^ said Helen, '^and you 
must not mind my being a little unreasonable now 
and then, when you think of all that I have to 
try me— to drive me mad. I am sure it is won- 
derful that I am so calm. But it is only a very 
Uttle thing that I want you to do. I want you 
to go at once to Mr. Lennard's — to go yourself, 
you know, darling, because if he should not be at 
home, you can find out where he is, and 
whether it will be possible to get him before 
night. And then you can either bring him to me 
at once, or settle when he is to come, or if he is 
too busy to come again to-day, you can just get 
Adrian's address fi-om him if he really has it. Tou 
can tell him that I shall not have a moment's peace 
tfll I know it.'^ 

" Yes," said Eva; '^ and you think it won't do 
to write to Mr. Lennard ?" 
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''It is too important a matter^" answered 
Helen; ''itow could we be sure that the letter 
would be taken to him at once ? People never 
do what you tell them^ without waiting/^ 

'' But there are posts all day long in London^'' 
said Eva, ^' and would not that be the best way 
of sending V' 

''The post isn't safe,'' answered Helen, 
peevishly, " I know it isn't. Every now and then 
a letter is lost or delayed, and if such a thing ever 
happens, I hnow it would happen to this letter. 
Oh! I wish I were strong enough to go myself!" 

"But I am going instantly !" exclaimed Eva, 
" and I will be back again as soon as possible, 
and you shall hear everything you wish to hear. 
Only try to keep yourself quiet, please, dearest 
Helen. I do reproach myself so for having said 
anything about it after Mr. Lennard told me that 
you were not yet strong enough." 

"I believe you are afraid that he will scold 
you," said Helen. "Why, Eva, it's a new 
thing for you to be meek ! You need not be 
afraid about me. I promise to keep myself per- 
fectly quiet, and to be quite patient and good till 
you come back. Only please be as quick as you 



can." 



" I won't lose a minute," replied Eva, kissing 
her, and pausing to see that she had everything 
she could possibly want, within reach. She then 
went down-stairs, told the woman of the house 
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that she was obliged to go out for a little while, 
asked her to keep a careful watch upon Helen, 
obtained the fullest directions concerning the way 
to Cavendish Square, and departed with a heavy 
heart. 



CHAPTER III. 



A NEW PEEBONAai. 

|YDNET LENNARD liad some trouble 
1 overtaking Iub day's work after he 
I parted irom the sisters. He had snf- 
' fered it to outstrip him, and he had to 
follow it up at racing speed. He was accnstomed 
to make a three-fold division among his patients, 
and to class his visits to them under three heads — 
Necessity, Sympathy, and Form. Among these 
the visits of necessity were of course the most 
important ; they constituted a class of many gra- 
dations, including all who could possibly derive 
any benefit from his skill, whether in the way of 
alleviation or of real core. The visits of sjrm- 
pathy were paid to sufferers whom he could not 
help, but who wore comforted by his presence, 
and by the privilege of telling out ail their 
troubles to an anwearied and understanding ear. 
He was very scrupulous about these visits, never 
omittiDg and never hurrying them; but saying 
to himself, with^ sigh, as he faced the inevitable 
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pain^ ''Well ! it's all I can do for them/' Last 
on Us list^ but perhaps most numerous^ came 
wliat he called the visits of form. The receivers 
of these were the patients who could, he believed 
in his heart/ have done perfectly well without 
him j but whom it was nevertheless his duty to 
see and to prescribe for, because they impera- 
tively demanded it. About these he had to keep 
himself in strict order, applying the spur before 
he went to such houses, and the rein after he 
entered them. And this was the class which, 
when his day was fuller than it could hold, over- 
flowed at the brim, and dropped into tie next 
day, or the day after that. 

He had cut off two visits belonging to this 
class, and was hastening home, a little tired and 
depressed, his thoughts fiill of Eva and of devices 
for rendering her acceptable to his mother, when 
he was stopped by a friend and ally, from whom 
he could not hurry away. It was a remarkable 
figure that accosted him. Not everybody would 
have consented to spend a quarter of an hour in 
close colloquy with it, in a fashionable London 
thoroughfare. It was a tall middle-aged woman, 
with the remains of considerable beauty both in 
face and figure j but the beauty was of that 'kind 
which, even in its prime, must have required a 
good deal of sofbening and decorating, and which 
now, in the total absence of any such processes, and 
imder the hiurdening finger of Time, had become 
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positively fdarming. High strong features^ rath* 
lesslj exposed by the uncompromising manner in 
which the masses of slightly grizzled hair were 
laimed back from the forehead; dark deep-set 
eyes^ with a strange look of incessiint kindling, 
which made you wonder what it would come to 
at last if it was always going on at that rate ; a 
complexion sallow with the sallovmess of ashes 
after the flame has burnt out ; close lips of Roman 
curve, stem enough in their habitual set, but 
opening into a rare smile of unspeakable sweet- 
ness; a lean brown throat, round which you 
longed to tie a charitable handkerchief; low 
sweeping shoulders, upon which the oddest com- 
binations of drapery re&sed to hang ungrace- 
fully; an Arabian instep, fully displayed, a Scotch 
stride, and a most unconventional and un^London- 
like mode of getting through the streets, fiill of 
irregular pauses and always on the verge of ges- 
ticulation — ^these constituted an assemblage of 
characteristics either picturesque or repulsive, 
whidi it was impossible to pass without noticing. 
The dress of this singular figure was a perfect 
history — a narrative of economical difficulties, 
ambitious desires, daring conceptions, and undo'- 
niable &ihires. The bonnet was designed after 
a Parisian pattern, which the wearer had seen at 
a distfmce, and audaciously imitated iu the seclu« 
sion of home, in the coarsest and cheapest ma- 
terials,^^ and by a variety of adaptations of a shape 
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originally quite different. The sliawl was a bright 
plaid, with an edge of straggling and uncertain 
fur, which looked like a scanty natural growth, 
beginning to turn grey, and sadly in need of 
Eowland^s Macassar. It was worn with an air 
which really deceived you, and made you look a 
second time to ascertain whether it was indeed 
as shabby as it seemed, or whether it might not, 
perhaps, be an article imported from some un- 
known country, and possessing a recondite and 
mysterious value which required explanation. 
The dress beneath it was looped up as if for a 
country walk, displaying a border of black quilted 
petticoat, not quite long enough to cover a crino- 
line of flagrantly amateur construction, the curves 
of which, as they peeped out here and there under 
the edge] of the petticoat, had caught and were 
caorying some straws and other flnfifyandinde- 
terminable substances, which they had encoun- 
tered in their passage through courts and stable- 
yards. The i?\fhole appearance of the lady — ^for a 
lady she unquestionably was— was so pecuhar, so 
surprising, and so grotesque, that 5 an exact 
portrait of her could have been presented to any 
man who^had never seen her, I believe that his 
first exclamation would have been, ^^ This is im- 
possible;!'^ And if by the side of that portrait 
could have been set another, representing the 
same lady five-and-twenty years ago, represent- 
ing, let us say, one particular moment of the same 
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lady^s life, when, turning her head as she sat on 
onto of the front benches at a concert, she won a 
heart by the splendour of her glance — a heart 
which, through change and trouble, and anger 
and bitterness, has never been able quite to for- 
get her — the spectator's idea of impossibility 
would have risen to a certainty, and he might 
have said, as he looked from the one portrait to 
the other, '^No, nol She never could come to 
this!'' 

To this, however, she had assuredly come, and 
apparently with perfect contentment to herself, 
for the deep complacency which might be read in 
her face, whether it was in repose or inanimation, 
cjould scarcely be assumed. Even the sternness 
to which we have alluded, looked like a determi- 
nation to conquer others, based upon a sense that 
she had conquered herself. It suggested no idea 
of an inward contest still pending ; and it broke 
into a radiant smile as sh6 addressed Sydney 
Lennard, in a deep measured musical voice that 
seemed to be made for oratory. She did not say 
''how do you do?" as she shook hands, nor any- 
thing like it, but she said, without any sort of pre- 
fistce, and with a kind of deliberate vigour which 
was very impressive and reproachftd, 

'"The treacle-posset disagreed with James 
Webb very much." 

'^ Ah," replied Sydney, in the same manner, 
'' I told you it would." 
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But yon told me I miglit try it V* 
Because I saw that you would not be liappy 
tiU you had tried it, and there is nothing like 
experience for people who have no faith/' 

^' For shame V^ she said, '^ to convince me by 
another man's experience/' 

The construction of the sentence seemed to 
imply that she looked upon herself as a man, and 
perhaps she did. Sydney noted it with a secret 
smile, but said nothing about it. She went on. 

^^ Dainton is worse." 

^'I will see her to-morrow. Nothing but 
palliation is possible, as you know ; but I have ^a 
device for obtaining a good deal more ease and 
comfort, and possible change of position — ^I want 
to do the thing myself, but I want help ; can you 
meet me there ?'* 

^^Yes; when?" 

" Not later than half-past seven in the morn- 
ing ; I can't contrive to go at a later hour, and 
you know she's always awake by that time." 

^' Half-past five if you like." 

'^No, no, I mightn't be awake myself. Come 
at half-past seven and bring some strong needles 
and packing-thread. I'll bring all the rest. 
How is Httle Phebe ?" 

Up lighted her t&CQ with a lustre like the 
lustre of youth. -^ Better, better every day. Oh ! 
the mother looks so happy! It is a blessed 
recovery." 
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" You have as much share in it as I/' said 
Sydney ; ^^ I gave the case up till you said you 
would go and sit up at night. But it was very 
well that the little thing began to mend when she 
did^ for I think another night of it would have 
finished jou," 

"We were both thankful instruments— 
thankftd instruments/^ cried she hurriedly, '^don^t 
let ua forget it. I have begun to keep a diary of 
blessings, and I wish you would do the same. I 
am sure it would be so good for you ; Fll show 
you mine. I just note down the blessings every 
night, and there are so many more than I thought. 
We see such sad sights, you and I, that they 
make us forget the blessings ; but you know that^s 
very wrong — ^unpardonably wrong — ^and we ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves for it. I have been 
very much ashamed of myself since I began my 
diary.^' 

She delivered this little harangue with an im- 
mense amount of action, an^ so much movement 
to and fro upon the pavement, that she seriously 
inconvenienced the passers-by. Everybody turned 
to look at her; and one fellow in a hurry, 
who had twice vainly attempted to dodge round 
her, took her quietly by the shoulders and set her 
aaide, saying at the same time- 

" Now, then, marm ! If you^re going to make a 
polar bear of yourself in that way, please to go to 
the Zoological Gardens and do it there, for it ain^t 
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manners in the streets, and we're not a-going to 
countenance it/* 

Sydney keenly enjoyed this little incident, 
though he made an involuntary movement to 
interpose, which was, however, imnecessary, as 
the thing was done in perfect good humour, and 
did not last a moment. The lady appeared 
entirely unconscious that anything had hap- 
pened to her, and, accepting her new position 
quite as if it was her own choice, she went on 
with scarcely a pause — 

^^ Have you any new names for me ? " 

Sydney drew out his memorandum-book and 
gave her three names and addresses. ^' The last 
is a little out of your beat,^' he said, '' but it is a 
very peculiar case, and I can't trust it to any 
one else. There is, at least, as much trouble of 
mind as of body, and I want you to get to the 
bottom of it. FU talk to you about it after you 
have paid your first visit. But you are out of 
your beat now. I did not in the least expect 
to come across you here at this hour of the 
day.'^ 

^'No,^' she replied, ^^but I was looking for 
you. I picked a little bird of yours out of the 
gutter some time ago, andl wanted to tell you to 
take better care of it. Besides, I had a message 
for you.'' 

'^ Tell me the bird's name first," said Sydney, 
who appeared to be used to her manner of con- 
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versation, and who consequently accepted the 
allegory without question. 

" I can't, for I don^t know it. A pretty 
little fair thing of fifteen or sixteen, who was 
asking the way and getting rudely — that is to say, 
a good deal too civilly — spoken to, and who was 
Mghtened out of her wits. I went to help her, 
and found out that she was coming to you with a 
message from a sick sister. So I saw her safe 
home to her lodgings and undertook to do her 
errand to you.^^ 

Sydney^s start and change of colour suf- 
ficiently expressed his extreme vexation. " I 
must go directly,^' cried he; ^^ is the sister worse ?'' 

^' No — better '' (with a detaining grasp on his 
arm) , '^ I made that out clearly. The message 
is that she wants, without delay, the address of 
— of a gentleman whose name I have here for 
you.^^ 

There was an odd hesitation in her manner, 
which Sydney Was too much excited to notice, as 
she produced and handed to him a slip of paper, 
on which Eva had written in pencil — 

" Helen has found out that you know. Please 
send her Captain Eivers's address as soon as 
possible, for she is working herself into a fever 
about it. — Eva." 

^^ You look full of trouble about it," continued 
the lady. '^ And you are white and tired, and you 
want your dinner. Let me be of use. I am 
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going past the door aa I go home. Let me take 
a message for you, and bring you the answer 
when we meet at Dainton's to-morrow morning/' 

^^ Thank you very much,^' answered Sydney. 
"I'm afraid I must give you that trouble, not 
because I want my dinner, but because I have 
an appointment directly afterwards, and I could 
not get back in time for it. Will yon say, 
please, that I have not got the address yet, but I 
hope to have it very soon ; that I will come be- 
tween nine and ten to-morrow morning; and 
that I beg and entreat that Miss Lake will not 
go out again till I have seen her ? '' 

" Yes ; I understand. I'll say a great deal 
more. FU tell her a great deal about not going 
out alone till she's older. Who is she ? " 

"There is not time now," said Sydney. 
'^ Tou shall hear another time. They are two 
desolate orphaii girla, in great difficully aad 
trouble, whom I hope to be of use to in several 
ways. I am glad to make you acquainted with 
them." 

" I'll go there instantly." 

And she was gone while she spoke, striding 
away swiftly as if a life depended on her out- 
stripping all who walked in the same direc- 
tion. Even Sydney, who knew her well, was 
quite startled by the suddenness with which she 
darted away from him, and quite surprised by 
the tender emotion in her face when he said 
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file wofdB " two diesolate orphan girle in gnat 
diffioolty sod troable." " One wooM th^," 
Baid lie to himself, " that it was the first case of 
distress of which she ever heard, instead of the 
five thousandth. A wonderiiil temperament." 

He went on to his own door, and noticed as 
he passed in that a cab was waiting. " Any one 
for me f " he asked, as he ran up- stairs. 

" No, sir. A gentleman with Mrs. Lenaard," 
anBwered the foot-boy. 

Sydney entered the drawing-room, and to 
his ntter astonidiment foahd Hr. Bivsn aettoA 
oa the sob, in deep and friendly conrersstiDii 
with Mrs. Lennard. 




CHAPTER IV. 

HOW TO APPEASE AN ANQEY MAN. 

lYDNEY was confounded. He felt in 
an instant all the evU which might 
result from a tite-d-tite between his 
mother and Mr. Rivers at this par- 
ticular time, but he was powerless to prevent 
what he foresaw. There was just a faint hope 
that Mr, Rivers might have come only to talk 
of Robertas affairs, but even were this the case it 
was hardly probable that the conversation would 
close before he had told Mrs. Lennard a piece of 
his mind concerning the sisters. The ground 
which Sydney had intended to cover so judi- 
ciously was pre-occupied. As soon as he entered 
the room he saw something hostUe in his mother's 
face and attitude. But it was rather a look of 
trouble than of displeasure, and his heart softened 
to it at once. Mr. Rivers rose and came for- 
ward to meet him, very politely, but a little en 
grand seigneur ^ nevertheless. 

You hardly expected to find me here,'' said 
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he. ''My errand was to you, but your good 
mother has kindly allowed me to confide it to 
her.^^ 

Mrs. Lennard cleared her throat, and said, 
with forced cheerfulness, " Mr. Eivers gives me a 
very good account of Eobert, Sydney .^^ 

''I am extremely glad to hear it,^' replied 
Sydney. 

''I have been explaining to Mrs. Lennard," 
continued Mr. Bivers, in the dictatorial tone 
natural to him, even when he was not in a 
passion, " that I wish to be on friendly terms 
with the family of my secretary, and that the 
only condition which I prescribe is, that my own 
private family affairs should not be interfered 
with in any manner, whether by word or act.'^ 

''Pray do not let us enter on the subject 
now,'^ said Mrs. Lennard, nervously. " It stands 
to reason that there can be no difficulty. FU 
explain it all to my son by and by." 

Sydney answered his mother's anxious look 
with a smile, but he said, at the same time 
shaking his head, " I'm afraid I can't accept the 
condition." 

"Pray, my dear Sydney, pray — ^now I en- 
treat," cried Mrs. Lennard, with her hand upon 
his arm. 

" I don't mean the slightest inciviKty, believe 

me, I don't," replied Sydney to her ; " but I am 

afraid that I understand Mr. Eivers to mean, by 
VOL. n. 4 
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that word 'interference/ a line of action whicli I 
don^t intend to abandon. And I wish to prevent 
any mistake about it. That^s all.^^ 

'^ You are welcome to pursue as many lines 
of action as you like, on your own account," 
said Mr. Eivers, '^ and to arrive at the ends of 
them when, where, and how you please. I only 
stipulate that you let me alone. And, like your- 
self, I want to prevent any mistake : therefore, 
understand, if you please, that any appeal to me 
will be entirely wasted ; that I shall not answer 
any letter which you may address to me on the 
forbidden subject ; indeed, that I shall bum any 
such letter unread as soon as I come to a sentence 
which shows me what the subject is to be ; and 
that I shall not give so much as a mementos 
attention to any supposed information which you 
may thrust upon me. For two reasons : first, 
that I am fidly acquainted with all particulars, 
and able to form ajudgment upon them; secondly, 
that I consider any mention of my family affairs, 
not authorized by myself, a Hberty, and I shall 
not tolerate it." 

Mr. Rivers grew louder and louder as he 
advanced in his speech, and finished it with his 
customary roar. The absolute silence which 
followed, and during which, Sydney looked hiTin 
steadily and civilly in the face, made him feel a 
little uncomfortable* 

''So, that's settled," continued he, after 
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rather an awkward pause ; '^ I am leaving in your 
hands a packet for Mrs. Jermyn, as she is pleased 
to call herself, because I know no other address for 
the lady. It would simplify matters very much in 
future if she would furnish me with her address.^^ 

'^ I will give it to you directly/^ said Sydney. 
And he wrote the number and street of Helen*'s 
present lodgings on a card, and handed it to Mr. 
Bivers. '' And I will take care that any chaise 
of abode is notified to you without delay .^^ 

Mr. Rivers accepted the card with a cough, 
which sounded Hke a challenge, and gave two or 
tiiree rapid expectant glances at Sydney, the lan- 
guage of which seemed to be — '^ Now, what are you 
going to say next ? Take care ! Pm ready 
for you! I shall receive you at the sword's 
point !" 

And Sydney was perfectly silent. 

Mr. Bivers coughed again, very much more 
mildly, and Sydney looked as if he accepted the 
apology. 

Then Mr. Bivers said, in rather a sheepish 
manner, '^K you happen to have that curious 
preparation at hand which you mentioned to me 
the other day, I should very much like to see it. 
I have been thinking about it since, and I rather 
suspect that it suppUes a link ; I rather suspect 
it does, and I want to see for myself. But pray 
don't let me trouble you.'' 

" I luwe been thinking of it too," answered 
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Sydney," and I have sometliing more to show you 
in connection with it/' 

'' Something more? Now ? Here ? Where V 
cried Mr. Rivers, with an aimless rush towards 
the door. 

" If you have ten minutes to spare, and will 
come into my study,'' said Sydney. Mr. Bivers 
instantly went oflf with him, as cordially as 
possible, and in such a hurry, that he quite forgot 
to say good-bye to Mrs. Lennard, to whom her 
son gave a comical smile over his shoulder as he lefb 
the room. Half an hour afterwards, Mrs. Lennard 
and her daughters, who were '' waiting dinner," 
heard Sydney letting out his singular guest at the 
hall door, in the midst of a friendly and animated 
dialogue, which was kept up to the last moment. 

''Next Saturday, then!" were Mr. Rivers's 
parting words. '' And I shall keep you till the 
Monday — remember that ! And you bring it 
with you. You really cannot conceive what a 
favour you are doing me." 

Sydney put his head into the drawing-room 
as he passed, to bid them go to dinner ; and he 
joined them at table in a few minutes. He was 
absent and grave, and Mrs. Lennard did not 
choose to introduce the subject of which they 
both were thinking, before the girls. But she 
watched him anxiously. The dinner was silent 
and dull — a very rare occurrence in the Lennard 
family. Emily and Jessy saw that something 
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was amiss^ and their little attempts to keep up 
the ball of cheerful talk were baffled as often as 
they were made. They were submissive girls — 
lively enough by nature, but easily discouraged 
and repressed, and they soon gave up trying to 
induce their companions to converse. They said 
a few things to each other across the table in 
undertones, till Sydney, rousing himself with a 
laugh, asked them if they were telling secrets, 
and afiraid of being overheard. Jessy, who did 
not at all reKsh being suppressed, responded 
instantly to this invitation, and began a most 
animated description of a letter from Louisa 
Henderson, received that morning. 

" She says Deremouth is charming, and they 
have found exactly the lodgings which will suit 
us, and they hope we are going down directly; 
and so do I.^' 

Is the day fixed V^ asked Sydney. 
It was fixed for Thursday, I think," said 
Jessy, in an interrogative tone, and with a glance 
at her mother. 

*^ There^s nothing to change it that I know of," 
replied Mrs. Lennard, a little sharply. 

''You'll not go down with us, I suppose, 
Sydney ?" said Emily ; '' but how soon shall you 
join us V 

Mrs. Lennard put down her knife and fork and 
looked hard at her son, who coloured under the 
inspection. 
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Not immediately, Tm afraid,'^ said he. A 
most expressive '' Ah — h V from his mother 
seemed to imply that the statement was unwel- 
come, but was no more than she expected ; and 
he added, still addressing himself to Emily, ^^but 
you may rely upon it Fll get down as soon as I can/' 

" What prevents you from coming at once V 
asked Mrs. Lennard. 

''Why, you know, I must wait till Ferrars is 
in town again.'' 

'' Mr. Ferrars seems to me to be always out 
of town/' said Mrs. Lennard. " I think he takes 
more holidays than any other man in the world. 
I suppose his patients like it ; but I'm sure I'm 
very glad that I'm not one of them." 

Sydney, who perceived his mother's state of 
disturbance, abandoned his friend's character to 
her censure in the most faithless and disloyal 
manner. He gave Ferrars up without a struggle. 
He probably knew that the condemnation would 
be as transient as it certainly was unjust, for 
Ferrars was so devoted a lover of London and 
London life that he never took a regular holiday 
at aU, and only paid a few occasional visits to 
friends — ^visits which he looked upon as necessary 
tributes, rather than welcome relaxations. 

We know that Sydney had an appointment 
directly after dinner. He looked at his watch, 
and rose while the cloth was still on the table. 
His mother followed him into the hall. 
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My dear boy,'^ said she, felteringly, and with 
her hands on his breast, " don^t let tiiere be any- 
thing uncomfortable between us; there never has 
been — ^and I couldn^t bear it/' 

''Not for &e world — ^not for the world/' 
cried he, kissing her. ''How could you dream 
of such a thing ? Whatever may happen to 
either of us, thatf at least, is impossible/' 

"But I must tell you the truth, you know; 
and you must not be angry — or hurt — or ^" 

" What should I be made of if I could not 
bear to hear the truth from you t" answered he. 
"To-night, if there is time— if not, to-morrow 
morning — ^you shall tell me as much truth as you 
like, and you shall see how well I'll bear it; but 
you must not make me late at Mrs. Anstruther's 
now.'^ He kissed her again, and went. 

Meantime the lady from whom he had parted 
in the street a Uttle whUe before, was making the 
best of her way to Helen's lodgings. She 
walked at so rapid a pace when she did walk, that 
she gained time for the immense number of 
stoppages which appeared to be a necessity of 
her existence, and her progress in spite of them 
was quicker than that of most persons. The 
reason of the majority of these stoppages was by 
no means apparent to an observer from the outside. 
She had to pass through a great thoroughfare, 
and also through a series of back streets and 
lanes, in order to reach her destination. There 
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was not a scene on the course which she traversed, 
whether it were quarrel, play, business, begging, 
mere talk, or mere chaff, which she did not pause 
to examine for a moment before she went on. 
There was hardly a face at which she did not 
look ; and sometimes, when you thought that she 
was in fiill career, and that nothing less than a 
battering-ram could stop her, she would wheel 
suddenly round and retrace several yards of her 
way in a kind of dreamy hurry which suggested 
the idea that she was walkiQg in her sleep. In 
the great thoroughfare through which she passed 
she was a good deal noticed, and not compli- 
mentarily ; she would probably have had a mob 
at her heels if she had not unconsciously put 
some restraint upon her erratic propensities ; but 
when she got into the back streets she w£Ls in 
her glory. Here, too, she seemed to be known ; 
many a friendly greeting did she stop to exchange 
with most dusky and uncomfortable - looking 
acquaintances ; many a time was it said to her, 
in accents of unmistakable sincerity, ''Ah, ma'am, 
we wish you was back amongst us again I^' 

" Fve more to do where I am now, and Pm 
more wanted," was her answer to one of these 
aspirations. " You're taken care of.'* 

"Who takes care of us, Pd like to know V 
asked a girl of about sixteen, with a bold, hard, 
handsome face, and a quantity of tangled brown 
hair falling about her neck. 
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'' Not your mother/^ was the prompt answer, 
''or you wouldn't be in the streets at this 
hour. Go home, child — ^I^ll come and see you to- 
morrow.^' 
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" Mother wants to see you,'' said the girl ; 
she's got a sick lodger that can't talk English 
— ^leastways, not BngUsh like we ; and she wants 
you to settle for him. He's some things he 
wants to sell, and must sell if he's to live anyhow ; 
and he's that anxious for the money that he's 
always settin' 'em up at high prices j and he's 
that certain mother '11 cheat him that he won't let 
^em out of his hand at any price. It's as good as 
a play !" 

'' Tell your mother I'll come. Go home and 
tell her so now." 

The girl dawdled away, and the lady stood 
still, gazing pitifully after her. 

" She's no good, Hester isn't," said a little 
ragged wretch of a boy, looking up from soihe 
mysterious game in which he and others were 
engaged with chalk, and wands, and small wooden 
symbols, which they projected against the insteps 
of the passers-by. '' She's jest lost her third 
place for sarcing her missus." 

'' I wonder how many places you'll lose for 
worse reasons before you're as old as she is ?" 
was the reply. It was received with a laugh by 
tfie audience; but the urchin had a counter- 
retort ready on the instant— 
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'^ I sIianH lose none/^ said he, " because I 
don't mean to take none. I means to be a 
magistrate V and be returned to his occupation. 

Eya and Helen were stiU discussing the 
adventures of the day when their visitor was 
announced. Helen had been greatly disturbed 
by the failure of her sister's errand. She would 
not ask her to attempt it again; indeed, she 
held her fast by the wrist when she made a 
demonstration of intending to do so, and said 
that nothing should induce her to suffer it ; but 
she showed such bitter disappointment, she was 
so restless, so dejected, and so despairing ; she 
said so much about " this new misfortune,'' about 
her own helplessness, about the improbability of 
Eva's doing anything for her now, however ear- 
nestly she might wish it, about the certainty that 
Sydney Lennard would not come to-morrow, and 
that after to-morrow it would be too late ; that 
Eva secretly determined to set out on a second 
expedition at daybreak the next morning. She 
was pouring out the coffee, and trying to devise 
some means of raising Helen's spirits, when the 
door opened, and the woman of the house an- 
nounced — ^^A lady to speak to you. Mrs. Arran.'^ 

'^Oh!" cried Eva, '^it is the — ^person — ^who 
helped me this morning !" And, while she spoke, 
the person in the Parisian bonnet and debased 
crinoline walked into the room with a wonder- 
fully imperial air, and so amazed Helen by her 
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general appearance^ that Helen very nearly 
screamed. 

'* Ah V' said Mrs. Arran, in her deep^ qniet^ 
sonorons Toice^ " that is the invalid sister I I am 
bringing a message from Mr. Lennard. He 
will be with yon by ten o'clock to-morrow mom- 
ing." 

''How Idnd of you to come V^ exclaimed Eva. 
'' Won't yon sit down ? Do let me give yon a cup 
of coffee.'' 

" That is not coffee," answered Mrs. Arran, 
composedly. 

They looked at her in wonder. 

'' Oh, no !" she continued, '' that is liquorice, 
treacle, tobacco, and beans. I will tell you where 
to get coffee, and I will show you how to make 
it, if yon will let me. You may laugh, little girl ; 
don't be afraid of laughing at me, for I like it; 
and you are so young — so young — that you ought 
to be very ready with your laughter." 

'' I beg your pardon," said Eva, blushing ; 
''and I know the coffee is very had. I did not 
know what to do about it. The only thing to be 
said is, that the tea was worse. Can you tell 
what the tea was made of?" 

"Old tea-leaves, bought from the house- 
maids," replied Mrs. Arran, " and mixed with 
sloe-leaves and currant-leaves, and coloured with 
charcoal and Prussian blue. Faugh ! Not good 
for invalids, I can tell you ; but it's not your &ult. 
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my dear. Everybody who comes to London has 
been cheated in the same manner. I have founded 
a company for the sale of unadulterated food of 
all sorts, and I can put you in the way of getting 
everything you want." 

" And we are to give you the orders, I sup- 
pose,^^ said Helen, from her sofa. Helen thought 
herself wonderfuUy cunning as she said this, and 
settled in her own mind that Mrs. Arran was a 
kind of agent for some great provision-house, 
and that she was always going about hunting for 
customers. 

Mrs. Arran threw her head back with a 
peculiarly expressive movement, and a slight 
laugh. '^All sorts of orders," said she; "I 
ani grocer, baker, druggist, doctor, bookseller, 
preacher, author, and nurse. Ah !, Fve taken 
your breath away. Never mind. The truth is^ 
I live among sick people, and poor people, and I 
have had to find out the best ways of helping 
them ; and where there was no way to be found, 
I had to make it; and my findings and my 
makings are sometimes useful to those who are 
neither poor nor sick, if they happen to be 
strangers to London and its fashions. I want to 
be usefiil to you, because Mr. Sydney Lennard is 
a very good fiiend of mine, and has been usefiil 
to me often.'^ 

"Thank you very much,^' answered Eva; 
we know nobody, and we are quite at a loss in 
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London. Mr. Lennard is our only friend and 
adviser.'^ 

"You couldn^t have a better/' said Mrs. 
Arran, heartily ; '' but I will give you one piece 
of advice, and I can't put it too strongly :^ 
Little thing, you are not to go out again by 
yourself, except quite in the morning, and you 
are only to go into the streets and squares, of 
which I will give you a list when I come next. 
Do you understand ? You are to look up at the 
comers of the streets, and there you will see 
names printed, great big names, and if you see 
a name that is not in my list, you are to turn 
your back, and run away as if a mad bull were at 
your heels. Do you understand ?" 

Eva could not help laughing; but she said 
that she quite understood. 

"AhV^ said Mrs. Arran, shaking her head, 
'' there are worse things than mad bulls to be 
met with in the streets of London. Now, I am 
going home. • I shall see you again to-morrow. 
In the meantime, here are my two addresses. I 
will explain to you, by arid by, why I have two ; 
and here are the names of some shops in your 
neighbourhood which you may trust. Good-bye.'' 

She had been writing while she spoke, and 
she gave the paper to Eva, and shook hands with 
her. Then she crossed the room to Helen's 
sofa, and stood looking at her for a minute with 
a face full of admiration and pity. 
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'^Tou will get well/' she said; ^'I see it in 
your eyes^ and I never made a mistake by a 
sick-bed yet. Make use of me f I have three 
reasons for wanting to be of use to you. You 
know one. I will tell you the other two when I 
know you better. God bless you, children I" 

" I wonder if she^s a little mad/' said Helen, 
after she was gone. ^' I had no idea at first thai 
she could be a lady, though her voice was like 
one; but when she stood so near, and I looked 
thoroughly into her face, I saw that she could be 
nothing else.'' 

"Do you think she really founded a com- 
pany?*' asked Eva. 

" I don't exactly know what founding a com-r 
pany is," said Helen ; "but she doesn't look like 
my notion of it." 

"Well," said Eva, "she has a wonderfully 
kind look — something which draws you to her in 
spite of her strangeness ; and we know Mr. Len- 
nard would not have sent her to us, unless she 
was quite respectable. So I do really hope she 
may be a comfort to us." 

"We must ask him about her to-morrow 
morning," said Helen. " I wish to-morrow were 
come. I really think he might have contrived to 
come down to-night.^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN APPOINTHBST, 

■OTEUNG cobld be less satisfactory than 
1 Sydney^B conversation with his mother. 
I Mrs. Leimard had time to recover her 
' composure and her temper before it 
beganj bat the time only served to strengthen 
her determinatioa. And the grounds upon which 
she m^ed herview of the matter were apparently 
so BDbstaatial that Sydney having little to m^ 
in opposition except his own conviction, based 
upon his own personal observations, had not a 
chance of dislodging her. Here, as often before, 
he was mortified to find that the real weight of 
bia influence waa less than he believed it to be. 
In such cases iacts are tests, and there is no 
explaining them away. The general tone of yonr 
fiuuily may be admiring and affectionate concern- 
ing yon, but if you find that in difficult circnm- 
Btances they have not a particle of real faith in 
yon, bat that they judge the circumstances as 
tiiey find them, and are quite prepared to believe 
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you in error, you do not set quite so much 
store by the admiration and aflfection afterwards. 
Sydney thouglit this, with some bitterness. 
However, he was very gentle and patient with 
his mother, and the result of the interview was 
a little increase of tenderness in his manner to 
her, as if he felt that he had something to atone 
for. 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Lennard^s case 
was a strong one. ^^ You see what we know of 
these girls," said she. « One runs away from 
home and the other from school.^' 

^^Home!^' interrupted Sydney; ^^ my dear 
mother, you can't call it home with the Hen- 
dersons !'* 

^' The Hendersons are most respectable people, 
and there is something to bear in every family ; 
I think they acted with ffreat kindness towards 
tto, orp J giri.. yJ^ not going U, »y 
that a few hard words and cross looks justify a 
girl in throwing aside all considerations of duty 
and modesty .'' 

" No, certainly, I am not going to say any- 
thing of the sort. I think this poor girl had 
probably much more than a few hard words to 
bear, and I don't think that she threw aside all 
considerations of duty and modesty, but stiU I 
don't justify her ; I think she did wrong." 

" Of course she did wrong, and when people 
do wrong they must take the consequences, or 
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society would come to an end at once,'' said Mrs- 
Lennard. 

" The consequences are not to be prevented, 
I am afraid,^' rejoined Sydney ; " and in this case 
they are bitter enough." 

" I wish you would hear me out,'' said Mrs. 
Lennard ; "I was going to say that the conduct 
of these girls has been just what you might 
have expected from the beginning. Mr. Eivers 
went down to Northborough himself, and it is 
not possible for any man to have investigated 
anything more impartially than he did. He 
found that the woman of the house in which they 
lodged — ^a most respectable person — ^had been 
obliged to give them notice to quit, because she 
could not stand their goings on. He found that 
they had been trying to draw in a young man of 
good family, mth whom, luckily, Mr. Eivers was 
acquainted. He did not rest upon mere hearsay. 
He went at once to the mother of this young 
man, and she told him the whole history." 

" And then," said Sydney, struck by the in- 
describably sympathetic voice in which Mrs. 
Lennard uttered the last sentence, " he came to 
the mother of the other young man, and told her 
his version of the whole history. I wish he had 
let it alone. Won't you trust me the least little 
bit in the world, mother ?" 

*' My dear, it is not a case for trusting," re- 
plied she; ^^and I do not think that you ought to 
VOL. n. 5 
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say that Mr. Rivers told a 'version;' it is not 
the right way of putting it. You have not an idea 
what happened at Mr. Wilton's — ^it was anything 
but a version. Mrs. Wilton came home to find 
her boudoir invaded by these girls^ who had 
regularly taken possession of it in her absence. 
One of them was asleep on the so&^ and the other 
was wandering about the grounds with the young 
man. And the butler said there had been 
such popping of champagne corks. It was dis- 
graceftd.'' 

" DisCTaceful on youne: Wilton's part it was, 
no doub^lid B,Uf^ . nig ^i^'. 
*' He took advantage of their perfect inexpenenoe 
and innocence to mislead them." 

'' Perfect inexperience and innocence afW 
two elopements !" interrupted Mrs. Lennard^ in- 
dignantly. '^ Well," she continued, in reply to 
Sydney's astonished look, '^ didn't they both 
elope ? You talk as if eloping were a thoroughty 
respectable and creditable action. I am glad 
your sisters are not in the room !" 

'^ Will you hear what I have to say in answi^ V^ 
said Sydney, with extreme earnestness. '^ I know 
every particular of the story, and I know exactly 
how Mr. Elvers has been deceived. The girls 
are mere children ; no one can be better aware 
than I how unfit they are to guide themselves. 
If you would only see them, my dearest mother — 
if you would only let me take you to call upon 
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them, and judge for yourself* I wiU be quite 
content to abide by your judgment if you wiU see 
wiiii your own eyes/' 

" See them I" cried Mrs. Lennard; " no, in- 
deed. I have a duty to your sisters. Will you 
answer me onfe thing ? Do you believe in your 
heart that the eldest is married V^ 

^^I am sure that she believes herself to be,^' 
rejfdied Sydney. ^^ I pledge myself for that. I 
am anzioualy seeking for evidence, and I dcm^t 
inieaid to troiuble Mr. Biv^rs again on ike subject 
till I can show him clearly either that she is his 
nep^Vs wife^ or that she has been shamdhlly 
tricked into supposing ha?self to be his wife, 
fimely, my dear mother, in that case, your kind 
Heart would be the very last to condemn her !" 
Qe thought he saw a little relenting in his modier's 
£M9e, and, putting his arm round her shoulders, he 
eontisiuad, *^ I only want you not to prejudge— not 
to be hard — not to take Mr. !Rivers^s opinion in 
pr^erenoe to mine for the present. I will be 
answerable for Mr. Bivers in the end ; I am sure 
I shall convince him. But don^t you be against 
me. This matter was none of my seeking; it 
eame to me. I should be less than a man if I 
turned my back upon it. I am not excitable, 
and I am not a boy. I promise you to be cautious 
and carefiil for your sake — to keep my eyes open, 
to keep a strict watch over my feelings. But 
what I think, and see, and feel to be right, that I 
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must do. And I know you would not wish me to 
do what I think wrong/^ 

^' Are you in love with the youngest ?" asked 
Mrs. Lennard, abruptly. 

" I have never told her so/' answered honest 
Sydney. 

Tears broke from his mother's eyes. ^^ This 
is worse than any grief that ever Robert brought 
upon me,'' faltered she. ''He was giddy from 
the first ; but that you — you, whom we all look up 
to and lean upon, should be led away in this man- 
ner, and should bring h6me a wife who is no 
companion for your sisters, to make us all miser- 
able — oh, Sydney, Sydney ! it is aU for your own 
sake ! You will be so miserable yourself when it 
is too late ! " 

He soothed her as well as he could. He 
pressed upon her again and again the fact, that 
he was not engaged to Eva ; he did everything 
short of pledging himself not to ask her to be his 
wife at some future day. He promised to be 
perfectly open with his mother ; he even went so 
far as to promise that he would not marry ''against 
her consent'' — he did not say " without her ap- 
probation." He knew that, in the last extremity, 
he could obtain a reluctant consent if he chose to 
press for it. He said everything that he could 
thiok of to reassure and console her. He did 
not shrink from admitting that he might possibly 
be mistaken, and that it was well for Tn'm to have 
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the safeguard of her doubts and admonitions, 
which he promised to keep constantly before his 
mind. He was afraid to say much to her in 
praise of Eva, lest it should only confirm her idea 
that he was fascinated and hoodwinked. But he 
did say that, if Mrs. Lennard could have seen her 
during Helen's illness as he did " 

'^ Ah, there it is !'' interposed Mrs. Lennard 
at once. '^ Tou have been carried away by your 
feelings V' 

So he found it better to leave that little 
picture unfinished. Finally, he tried to induce 
his mother to promise that she would suspend her 
judgment till he had learned the full particulars 
of Helen's supposed marriage, and that in the 
meantime she would place confidence in him, thus 
warned, armed, and guarded. But in this attempt 
he was not very successful. His urgent appeals 
were responded to by silence or by half-words, 
such as are sometimes taken for acquiescence, 
with a latent consciousness on the part of the 
pleader that they do not really imply anything of 
the sort, and that they cannot be produced as 
evidence hereafter, however strongly he may wish 
to establish a charge of inconsistency. But a 
passionate entreaty sometimes seems to answer 
itself for the moment. 

A very different kind of interyiew was in store 
for Sydney when he proceeded to keep his ap^* 
pointment with Helen. She i?eceived him eagerly, 
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but timidly, and with an evident effort to suppress 
her nervous agitation. It was their &st regular 
conference^ and the previous preparation had 
rather increased the difficulty, at least on her side.^ 
She had been settling in her own mind all tiiat 
was to be said and all that was to be left un- 
said, and she had fixed so many barriers in 
so many different directions, that when the 
time for action arrived she had nothing to do 
but to stand stiU. Flushing and trembling, 
clasping and unclasping her Uttle white hands 
with a movement so hurried and passionate tiiat 
it might almost be said that she wrung them, 
&dng her great soft pitiful eyes upon Sydney's 
face, with an appeal which he longed to be able 
to a;swer, she waited for him to begin the con. 
versation. 

'^ I am not come only in consequence of your 
message,^' said he ; ^^ before that, I was hoping 
and wishing for a little talk with you, if you are 
reaUy strong enough for it/' 

"Bva,^' said Helen, faintly, "I think I can 
talk to Mr. Lennard better if we are quite 
alone.'' 

Eva moved directly, and Sydney opened the 
door for her; but, as she passed out, Helen 
changed her mind. " No, come back, darling ; 
I can't do without you," exclaimed she, hurriedly. 
And Eva came back, and, sitting down beside the 
sofa, separated the two quivering hands, and took 
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one of them between her own. Sydney watched 
her slightest movement cautiously^ because he did 
not wish her to perceive that she was watched^ 
but with an intensity of attention that might have 
idiown his moi^er how injudicious her conversa- 
tion with him had been. The result of that con- 
versation was, that every half- formed thought and 
feeling concerning Eva in Sydney^s breast became 
definite and substantial ; that it seemed to hTm as 
if he had passed over a great space in his approach 
to her^ and had but Httle further to go — as if his 
love for her had become a matter of history^ cer- 
tainly known and well attested — as if he had 
oommitted himself, and had now only to find out 
what she felt ; and, as he marked the turn of her 
ihroat, the shadow of her eyelashes upon her 
changing cheek, the slight bend of her figure, the 
little motion of her hand, and felt that every 
breath she drew, every golden hair upon her head^ 
was dear to him, his longing to know whether it 
ooold be possible for him to win her became so 
mighty and so impatient, that it seemed hard to 
l^im that he should have to compel himself to 
wait half an hour without the discovery. He 
gathered himself up with a sigh to the business 
before him, as though it were an obstacle which 
mnst be surmounted or swept aside before he 
could get back to the real business of his 
life. 

'' What have you got to tell me ; it is not kind 
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to keep me waiting!^' murmured Helen, won- 
dering at Us silence. 

He felt, witli momentary shame, that it was 
not kind ; and he began, very carefully and gently, 
to tell her all that he thought it necessary for her 
to know. She Kstened with great and increasing 
emotion to his account of his introduction to Mr. 
Rivers, and of Robertas position at Fenbury Park ; 
and by the time that his story was finished she 

™ J«.g .p on ta »fc,i«.;.4K«g e,e,, aad 

hps that almost laughed in their excitement. 

'' Oh ! it is all to end weU V^ she cried. ^^ Isn't it 
wonderful how everything is coming together for 
the best ? That your brother should be in thMt 
house ! I can hardly believe it ! We want nothing 
now but the address, and it will be easy for your 
brother to get that.'' 

'' I'm afraid there is still a little difficuliy 
there," said Sydney. '* Mr. Rivers " 

'^Yes," interrupted Helen, ^^it is all Mr. 
Rivers's doing. He is keeping us asunder, and 
he has intercepted Adrian's letters to me as weU 
as mine to him. It is perfectly clear. Have you 
thought of any plan for baffling him ?" 

^' I have thought of this. The address which 
Captain Rivers left at Blbury, the jeweller's, and 
which led to the mistake about the telegram, is 
evidently the address which he wishes to be used 
for the present, and which may be used without 
fear of recognition on his uncle's part.^ 
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'^ Yes — ^I see ; well V* panted Helen. 

" Therefore/^ continned Sydney, " I thought 
we might safely insert an advertisement, care- 
fully worded, both in ^The Times' and in 
'Gralignani;' he is sure to see one or other of 
them '' 

"I see! I understand!'' exclaimed Helen. 
" It is a perfect thought. It cannot help succeed- 
ing. Let us do it instantly V 

Sydney drew a paper from his pocket. 
" Here,'' said he, " is the advertisement : ' Mr. 
Lewis Lennard (Elbury's). Important informa- 
tion about the property left in Gloucester, to be 
obtained on inquiry, from X. B., care of James 
Perrars, Esq., 16, Stratton Street. Confidential.' 
I did not give my own name," added Sydney, 
*^ lest it should awaken suspicion ; but Mr. Ferrars 
is an excellent friend of mine, and I made him 
understand in a moment that he was to give me 
any letter for X. B., and to ask no questions 
about it." 

''Ton did not give — ^you made?" repeated 
Helen. '^ Is it done then ? Do you know — ^have 
you heard — has anything happened ?" 

" I inserted this advertisement as soon as I 
became aware that Captain Rivers could not be 
approached in any more direct manner. Now 
pray do not be too hopeful. It is quite possible 
that nothing may come of it after all. It has been 
answered, but I can as yet gather nothing definite 
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from the answer. Here it is. Qive her some 
water — quick.'' The last words were to Eva, 
who forestalled the suggestion, and held a glass 
of water to Helen's quivering lips. He saw that 
she was not capable either of holding the letter, 
or deciphering its contents ; and, knowing that 
any shock was better than suspense, he read it to 
her at once. 

''A person who may be trusted wiQ call on 
Mr. Ferrars for a letter to Mr. Lewis Lennard, on 
the 9.ftemoon of Wednesday, the 15th of Septem- 
ber, at about three o'clock." 

^^ To-morrow !" cried Eva, whose absolute 
silence up to this moment had sufficiently shown 
her anxious interest in what was passing brfoie 
her. She had feared to interrupt or to delay, by 
word, look, or sign. 

'^ Yes-^to-morrow !" answered Sydney. 

^'Oh! he's coming — ^it's himself— I know it 
is!" cried Helen, aa soon as she could speak. 
^' I must go to this place — ^no one must prevent 
me. I'll take baby, he shall see baby and me 
when he only expects a letter. Joy, joy, joy ! I 
can't believe it. Fetch baby directly, Eva ; is 
there a carriage at the door? Oh, please, please, 
please," (catching hold of Sydney's hands) ''come 
without waiting a minute." 

''Gently!" said he, putting her back upon 
the sofa, and holding her with a firm but tender 
grasp ; " it is not till to-morrow. I promise you 
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that yon sball go. Mr. Ferrars is out of town, 
but I am at liome in his house, and I have ar- 
ranged everything. You must, however, do your 
very best to be cahn, you must exert all the 
strength of mind that you possess. Bemember 
if you M-e ill before to-morrow, you will not be 
able to go, and if you make yourself ill by the 
agitation of to-day, you may not be able to follow 
up the line of inquiry which we are opening. 
Try to keep this -thought clearly before your 
mind. You are stronger than you seem. It 
reaUy depends upon yourself.'^ 

'^I wiU try — indeed I will. I wiU do every- 
thing that you tell me— everything. When are 
you coining for me V 

^'At two o'clock to-morrow. Till then you 
must keep perfectly quiet, and take as much 
nourishment as you can. I do not believe that 
you will see Captain Bivers Inmself ; tiy not to 
reckon upon it. I believe that he is obliged to be 
out of England for the present.^' 

'^ Ah, yes, I remember,^' said Helen in a tone 
of despondency, ''I remember it now. But at 
least I shall know where he is. I shall be able to 
write to him.'' 

"Yes, I fully hope that we shall ascertain 
where he is, and that we shall give him the meSEins 
of communicating with you. That is a great step; 
but still it is only a step, and you must husband 
all your strength for the rest of the way." 
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She answered only by a feeble attempt to 
smile. 

^^And now/' continued Sydney, '^you trust 
me, don't you ?" 

"Oh!" she cried, in her impetuosity, once 
more seizing both his hand, " I trust you more 
than anybody in the world. You are the only 
friend I have/' 

^^ That's right," answered he, cordially; '^I 
want you to trust me, I can't help you unless you 
do. I want you to tell me, please, the name of 
the place in Scotland to which you first went with 
Captain Rivers." 

^^ Where I was married?" asked Helen, a 
little puzzled by the wording of the question. 

^^Yes," replied Sydney, not meeting her 
eyes. 

Helen was silent. 

'^ I ought to tell you the truth about it," con-» 
tinned Sydney. ^^It is of the utmost import- 
ance ^" 

^^I don't understand how it can be of any 
importance at all," interrupted Helen, pettishly. 

'' Will.you answer one question ? Have you 
in your own possession evidence of the fact — can 
you produce it if necessary ?" 

'^ What do you mean by evidence ?" asked 
Helen. 

'^I mean the name and addresses of the 
witnesses to your marriage." 
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" Adrian knows,*' said she j " it will be all 
right when he comes back. We need not try to 
find out anything about it till then.*' 

'^ Do you really mean,'* said he, with a mixture 
of piiy and indignation in his voice, " that you 
know nothing about it yourself *(" 

"I know the place of course,*' she answered, 
impatiently, " and I know the name of one of the 
witnesses, but I have forgotten the others ; and I 
don't want to say anything more about it." 

He persevered. '' I wish to make you under- 
stand," said he, " that for your own sake, your 
child's, and your sister's, this evidence ought to 
be ready. I won't press you to use it just yet. 
I only want to have it in such a state that it can 
be used when it is required. Suppose thai? ahttle 
while hence you want to prove your marriage, and 
that you are not able to find these witnesses — for- 
give me for pressing it upon you, but just con- 
sider what your position would be." 

*' Why should I want to prove what I know ?" 
returned Helen. ^^ It makes no difierence to me 
whether I can find the witnesses or not." 

The reluctance and resistance expressed in 
her manner were indescribable. Sydney looked 
at her in grave amazement. What was the root 
of this childish obstinacy ? He was really afraid 
to answer the question to himself. 

'' Helen, Helen !" cried Eva, '' do teU us, 
do trust us I It is only to say the names. Think 
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of all that Mr. Lennard is doing for you I In* 
deed, indeed, you have no right to refiise.'' 

"Pray be quiet, Eva!'' said Helen; ''you 
com know nothing about it, and you only make 
matters worse/' 

" I am afraid,^' said Sydney, " that you «re 
taking away fi*om me the power to help you. If 
you camiot trust me, even to this small extent, I 
must stop, I can do no more for you/' 

She started up and looked wildly at him. 
" What V' she cried, " do you mean that you 
won't take me to-morrow ? You could not be so 
oniel, so heartL&ss ! I'll go by myself ! Oh, don^t 
look so hard at me j you can't mean it. Eva, 
speak to him ! Don't let him go !" 

Sydney liad risen &om his dbair. " It grieTes 
me deeply," said he to Eva, who had involuntarily 
laid her hand upon his arm, '' but if she will not 
make a friend of me, I cannot act for her. I can^ 
not walk blindfold. I must know what I am 
doing." 

He moved towards ite door, but Helen was 
too quick for him, and interposing, stopped him 
with her outstretched hands. " Stop, stop, 
stop !" she exclaimed, " I'll say anything. The 
name of the place was Girvan." 

He wrote it in his pocket-book. " And the 
witness whose name you remember ?" he asked 
as he quietly replaced her upon the sofa. 

Oh, must you have that too f Tou are hard 
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upon me, you press me, you force me. Harm 
will come, and he will never forgive me/' 

'' Depend upon me/' answered Sydney, sooth- 
ijigly > " none of this information shall be used 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Now — ^the 
name of this witness——-?'* 

^^ It was the master of iixQ inn," she said ; 
^'hiA name waa James March/' 

" So," said he, ^' that's well. You have done 
right '' 

" No I haven't ! I have done wrong, I have 
broken my promise, I have gone from my word, 
I have trusted you rather than him. Oh, why, 
why, why was I not firmer ? You frightened me 
80 : it was your feult ; but he will reproach me, 
and I shall deserve it, for I ought to have been 
firmer. O Eva, Eva ! If you had stood by me, 
I should not have yielded !" 

They comforted her as if she had been a child, 
and after a time she consented to be comforted, 
very much as a child might have consented in her 
place ; and then she went up-stairs to her baby, 
and promised to rest herself for a few hours, and 
left the two alone. 

^^ You have been very good," said Sydney to 
Eva; ^'I admired you for holding your tongue, 
it was much easier for me than it would have 
been if you had taken either your sister's side or 



mine." 



^'I was too anxious to speak," she replied; 
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" I was afraid that any word I said miglit do 
harm. Will you tell me now what you are going 
to do V 

^' First,'* he answered, ^^ I am going to write 
your sister a letter. I shall send it to you that 
it may be given to her when she is calm and 
reasonable, and I wish you to read it first. It is 
right that you should both know the real circum- 
stances of your position, and I can state them 
more fully on paper than I can possibly do in 
person.'* 

She looked at him very earnestly, with a 
wondering, child-like expression in her eyes. 
'^Do you know more about us than you have 
told — ^more than we know about ourselves?*' 
asked she, timidly. 

'^ I do not know any more facts," he answered ; 
" but I see the facts which we know, with a dif- 
ference. Your sister must be made to understand 
what she is bringing upon herself and upon you 
by this persistent concealment. She is strangely 
blind. I am determined to satisfy myself that 
there is evidence of her marriage, or that there 
is not, and with as little delay as possible." 

Eva trembled and turned pale. '^ But if there 
is not — ^what do you mean by saying if there is 
not ?" faltered she. 

He looked keenly at her to discover whether 
the faintest suspicion that Helen was either de- 
ceiving or deceived, had glanced across her mind. 
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But it was not so. There was nothing in her 
face, or in her thoughts, but vague fear of some 
unknown evil suggested by his words. Taking 
her hands very tenderly in his own, he said, 
" Ask me no questions now. My letter will ex- 
plain — ^I hope for the best, and in the worst case 
I can save you from any consequences, if you will 
let me/' , 

He was not sure that she understood his full 
meaning, or that he wished her to understand it. 
The words escaped him. When they were uttered 
he was afraid to follow them up, not because he 
feared to commit himself, but because he thought 
he might lose all by venturing too soon. They 
carried a sense of safety and comfort straight to 
her heart, and with the first impulse she looked 
up ; but there was an expression in his eyes which 
she could not meet, and she hung her head again 
and hurriedly shut up those words in her thoughts, 
hiding them (so to speak) from present inspection, 
but keeping them carefully to be examined and 
meditated upon hereaf)}er. 

'' I have a clue to this Scotch marriage — ^at 
least I hope so,'' continued he, after a pause. 
'' You have made acquaintance with my singular 
friend, Mrs. Arran ?- 

'^ Oh !" cried Eva, " she was so good to me. 

Do tell me something about her, I never saw 

anybody the least like her in my life. Helen 

thought she must be a little out of her mind." 
VOL. n, 6 
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^^ She is an oddity,'^ said Sydney, witk a 
smile ; '^but she is one of the best women in the 
world. You may trust her thoroughly. I know 
very Kttle about her early history ; her husband 
was a Scotchman^ and there was some great 
trouble I believe ; they were not happy together. 
She is living now in London^ and is (as a fiiend 
of mine expresses it) utterly abandoned to good 
works — ^it^s a strange life. Fll tell you more 
about it some day. She is always labouring 
among the poor and the sick ; her speciality is to 
look after the out-patients of the hospitals^ or 
after those who are dismissed as convalescent, 
but who have several weaiy weeks to get through 
as they can before they are fit for work again. 
You can hav^ no conception what an amount of 
good she does, what an amount of good any- 
body may do who reaDy makes it the main busi- 
ness of life. Now she has an immense acquaint- 
ance among the Scotch masons and navvies, who 
come up to London looking for work ; and she is, 
with all her crotchets, a remarkably sharp, clever 
woman, apd she will take any amount of trouble 
to oblige me. I have little doubt that she will 
soon find something out for us.^' 

Eva was lost in thought. This was really the 
first time that the idea of a life spent entirely in 
wh§bt is technically called '^ doing good'^ had ever 
been presented to her, except as the vaguest of 
abstractions, and it laid strong hold upon her 
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imagination. Sbe had a vision of tliat wonderful 
bonnet flitting from one bedside to another, as if 
it were the half-developed wing of some new 
species of angel, not referable to any known class, 
and leaving comfort and help wherever it hovered. 
Conjectures, fancies, questions, crowded fast upon 
her. Were all doers of good grotesque ? Could 
you begin doing good before you were quite 
middle-aged ? Could you dress Hke other people 
and yet do nothing but good ? (a question which 
has occurred to others besides Eva). Had she 
ever in her life met with a woman before who 
oould have helped her with the sudden mighty 
help which Mrs. Arran brought to her extreme 
need, or who could stand on a level with a work- 
ing man like Sydney Lennard, and be appealed 
to and confided in by him in matters of real 
business ? Was it not worth while to be grotesque 
and middle-aged and slightly comic in your gene- 
ral aspect for the sake of possessing such a power 
as this ? And was Mrs. Arran really doing good 
and relieving misery and giving ccmofort all day 
long? What a heap of gratitude and love she 
must carry home with her at night — ^what an 
overflowing fullness of happy thoughts — ^what a 
heaven her memory must be ! She looked up in 
Sydney^s face with sparkling eyes. '^ Oh !'^ cried 
she, '^ how I should like to go through a day with 
Mrs. Arran, and to see all that she does, and to 
be just like her when I am old V 
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Sydney was thoroughly surprised. He had 
been watching the reverie with great admiration^ 
but he had supposed Helen's affairs to be the 
subject of it. Half-laughing, yet with a strong 
tendency to a very different sort of emotion, he 
laid his hand (he really coul^ not help it) upon 
Eva's head. *' You child!'' said he, and she was 
afraid that he despised her though he did look so 
kindly at her. 

He went away; he ought to have gone away 
sooner, but that could not be helped. He medi- 
tated much upon Eva's innocent ambition, and 
there was a good deal of pathos in the secret 
comparison which he instituted between her pic- 
ture of one of Mrs. Arran's days and the day 
itself. He thought of the failures, the pangs, the 
disappointments which make up a life of '' doing 
good;" of the coldness, heartlessness, hypocrisy, 
which are encountered at every step, of the ready 
lies and the real ingratitude, of the horrible 
bareness of vice, the black strength of sin, the 
meanness and weakness of the miserable half* 
repentances among which such ministering angels 
try to find food for pity and love, and hope and 
joy. '^ If she could know," he thought, ^' if she 
could only know !" But the next minute he took 
himself to task for the fault, not a common one 
with him, of looking at the dark side only, and 
reminded himself that Mrs. Arran was so happy 
in her work that, if Eva's eyes were only opened 
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to see as she saw^ the opening would be no pro- 
cess of disenchantment. Mrs. Arran believed her- 
self to be what she called the '^ blessed instrument , 
of producing a real reformation ^^ in every other 
house among the multitudes which she entered 
day by day ; and if nine of her penitents returned 
flagrantly to their old courses, she felt no incKna- 
tion on that account to mistrust the tenth. "And 
very likely,^' thought Sydney, " she is more in 
the right than I, who smile at her for being so 
credulous ; one can't really balance the sums of 
good and evil in any life, and one can't even guess 
till the end, where the small beginning was, which 
was hidden and overlaid for so long and so dark 
an aftertime. And as for her secret persuasion 
that all the great philanthropic movements and 
institutions of the day have either originated with 
her, or been imagined by her before others gave 
them substance, why it is ft strong support to her, 
and we may as well let it alone.'' 



CHAPTER VI. 



A PAST YOUNG LADY. 




T is necessary that we should return 
for a little while to Robert Lennard, 
whom we left anticipating with great 
delight his holiday, which was to 
be further enlivened by a visit from some of his 
own people. It was settled that Emily and 
Jessy should spend the day with him, and that 
they should be fetched by their mother on the 
following morm'ng. Sydney could not spare the 
time to go down to Fenbury. Mrs. Lennardhad 
another engagement, and the girls were quite 
sujEciently accustomed to take care of themselves, 
to be able to encounter without shrinking, the 
perils of an unchaperoned expedition by railroad. 
'^ Women were bom to be of use,^^ Mrs. Lennard 
said, " but it is very often of no use at all that 
they are bom, because they are educated into 
being useless. There is nothing in the least lady- 
like in getting into Scrapes because you are un- 
protected. I have no patience with them. 
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When you are grown up, and have a really good 
reason for it, you ought to be able to protect 
yourself. I don't mean to say that it isn't dis- 
f^reeable, but then you know it is mere selfishness 
not to do a useful thing because it is disagreeable ; 
and I don't at all approve of going about for no 
reason at all, girls, and getting a taste for it — 
that's what I call masculine gadding. But if you 
h&YQ a good reason, go, and don't gad, and be 
quick and quiet in eyerything that yon do, and 
don't glance at people, and don^'t smile to 
yourself, and don't be in a hurry, and don't be in 
I fright, and be quite sure noSg wiU ever hap- 
pen to you!" This was the climax of the 
harangue, which was quite as inteUigible to Mrs. 
Lennard's children as if it had been coherent 
throughout, and which was practically followed 
out by her and by them, whenevOT an occasion 
o£Eered. 

Emily and Jessy enjoyed their day to the 
utmost; they won the hearts of housekeeper and 
gardener, by their rapturous admiration of every- 
thing they saw ; and they fairly &scinated the 
meaner domestics by waltzing round the big hall 
till they were out of breath, to Robert's whistling. 
Every nook and comer of the old house was in- 
spected by them ; ev^y anecdote and recollection 
was eagerly listened to ; every relic and portrait 
was respectfiiUy admired. They went up to the 
roof to see the celebrated view, and believed at 
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once in the number of comities pointed out to 
them^ and appeared to recognize them as counties 
at a glance^ as clearly as if they had seen the pink 
and yellow lines of division amongst them. 
'^ They were the only two young ladies that I 
ever had the honour of exhibiting to, sir,'' said 
the housekeeper afterwards to Robert; '^who 
knowed Kent from Middlesex without an expla- 
nation.'' They went in a boat on the artificial 
water, and feathered their oars to the great satis- 
faction of the spectators on shore. They paid a 
visit to the stables, escorted by Eobert ; and the 
helper observed to him that 'Hhe little 'unlocked 
at a 'oss as if she'd dearly like to be on its back ; 
and she asked wos there a kennel, and seemed 
quite cut up when she heered there wosn't, and 
well she might, for it was a disgrace to the place ; 
and no wonder the Captain went into rebellion 
when he see'd how the dogs was made light of." 
They finished the day's pleasuring by pic-nicing 
in a little wood on the outskirts of the park. 
They found a lovely mossy glade, which Jessy 
averred was made on purpose for them, and they 
carried their dinner thcBO in baskets, with the 
assistance of Larton,the veryobligingman-servant, 
who did not seem to mind how many times he 
went to and fro on their behalf; and they lay on 
the turf under the trees, and looked at the plea- 
sant little brook which went gossiping among the 
pebbles at their feet, and pulled the autumn 
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flowers, and listened to the birds, and sang songs 
to eack other and to them, and talked lots of non- 
sense, and were as happy as two queens and a 
king. 

'^Pm glad that man Larton didn't stay to 
wait npon us,'' said Jessy, as she dipped the 
points of her fingers in the water. '^ (Oh do look 
Bobert ! there is such a comfortable little family 
party of minnows — I'm quite sorry I disturbed 
them.) He seems the most good-natured person 
possible, but I do so dislike Ids face." 

"What's the matter with his face?" asked 
Robert, who was preparing a cigar. 

''It doesn't look straightforward," repUed 
Jessy. 

'' Squints, eh?" said Robert; "well you must 
have stared pretty hard at him to find that out, 
for I never saw it." 

"No, he doesn't squint," continued Jessy; 
" I mean it's his expression that isn't straight- 
forward. He is broad and rosy, and smiling as if 
nature intended him to be jolly, but he contrives 
not to look the least jolly in spite of her." 

"Is that aU?" cried Robert. "Why the 
poor fellow may just have had the worst of news, 
for anything you know. AU his nearest relations 
may have met with fatal accidents within the last 
twenty-four hours. Mark Tapley himself must 
have been out of spirits sometimes, if one only 
knew it." 
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Do you like Ms face then?'' persisted 
Jessy, who was noted for being very pertinacious 
in her fancies. 

^^ Fm not particular about beauty/' replied 
Robert, '' I don't think it right in a serious point 
of view, you know. Well, why do you laugh ? 
If I've got a new principle of that sort I'm sure 
my mother would say you ought to foster the 
tender plant. But the odd part of the matter is, 
that though I never thought about the maiL's 
face, I don't like the man." 

'^ I was sure of it," exclaimed Jessy, clapping 
her hands, ^^ I'm always right ! Tell us about 
him, Bertie." 

"There's nothing to tell, you little goose," 
answered her brother, disrespectftiUy. " The fact 
is, there's a split between my master and Im 
heir. Captain Adrian, whose portrait you were 
looking at just now. I can't see my way through 
the matter at all ; but one thing I'm sure of — 
that Larton corresponds privately with Captain 
Adrian, whom, I bdieve, you must know to be aa 
big a scamp as lives unhung." 

" Hem ! " said Jessy. " Don't be in a hurry 
to condemn Larton. He may be under obliga- 
tions to this Captain Adrian, and he may be 
trying to bring about a reconciliation." 

" I don't believe Captain Adrian deserves to 
be reconciled to anybody," observed Robert. 
" I say, girls, look there ! " 
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He started up as he spoke, and pointed to a 
sight which could not fail to engage all their 
attention. 

On the opposite side of the little brook which 
we haye described, and which formed the boun- 
dary of Fenbury Park, lay a wide green meadow, 
which sloped gradually upwards till it attained a 
considerable height. Where this meadow formed 
the bank of the stream, there was a somewhat 
precipitous fall of six or seven feet, which had 
iq,parently been considered a sufficient barrier, 
for the edge was not defended by any line of 
fence. The nearer bank of the stream which was 
at this pl^ce formed by the border of Fenbury 
wood, was smooth and nearly level. Here there 
had been a low wattled fence, skirting the wood 
throughout its whole extent. This had been 
very much ne^ected ; many a little earth slip on 
the edge of the water had carried it out of position 
in parts, and a good deal of it had gone off bodily 
on the shoulders of prowlers who gathered fire- 
wood wherever they could find it. At no point 
did the top of this fence rise to a level with the 
banks on the opposite side. Robert and his 
Bisters had sauntered down to the very edge of 
the brook when their meal was finished. They 
w^e sitting among the roots of the trees, in a 
position which commanded a full view of the 
whole landscape beyond the wood, but in which 
they were nearly sure to escape observation, ex- 
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cept from a passer-by in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Thus screened, they sat and watched the 
proceedings of a very pictm-esque figure which 
had suddenly made its appearance on the lower 
part of the opposite slope. It was a young lady 
dressed up to the topmost height of ^'fasf 
young-lady fashionable costume in the country. 
A little black hat with a blue feather, a dark- 
blue yachting jacket, covered with livery buttons, 
a more than necessary amount of festooning as to 
the upper skirts, a great exhibition of scarlet 
petticoat and black edges, distended by crinoline 
and showing off to the best advantage a pair of 
spirited Balmorals ; such was the picture, while 
the subject was still at a distance. As it came 
nearer they were able to discover that the face — 
which had first been denuded of its natural oma- 
fuent by a process which looked like a poor 
imitation of the Mohican preparation for scalp- 
ing, and then had been covered by a single 
scollop of transparent black lace, which adhered 
to it like a plaister — ^was a very handsome face, 
dark, brilliant, and blooming. But no time 
was allowed them for an examination of the 
stranger^s features, for as soon as she had arrived 
at the edge of the water, where she stood still 
barely for a moment, she gathered herself toge- 
ther like a fine racer preparing for a leap, and 
jumped across from the upper bank to the lower. 
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coming well over tlie stream and the broken 
fence, ahd alighting upon her feet, with only a 
pause and a quiver, before she took her way 
through the trees on the Fenbury side, leaving 
the neatest possible impression of a pair of Bal- 
moral soles on the soft earth of the bank, and 
coming face to face with Robert, just as he ut- 
tered the involuntary exclamation, '' Cleared it, 
by Jove ! '^ 

The lady looked sh'ghtly provoked as well as 
surprised; but she did not lose her self-possession 
for a moment. She stood still, and coolly sur- 
veyed the party. 

" Did you think I shouldn^t clear it V asked 
she, quietly. 

Robert was not generally deficient in assurance, 
but he felt just the least bit in the world shy, and 
had to conquer the unwonted weakness (which 
lie did instantly and completely) before he 
answered, " Well, I wouldn't presume to think 
anything of the sort ; but I certainly never saw a 
woman do such a thing before. It's seven feet 
if it's an inch, let alone the fall and the fence.'' 

^' It is jW^ seven feet," she answered; "what 
a good eye you have; but it's not half so difficult 
as you fancy ; and if these ladies like to try, I 
shall be very happy to give them a lead. There's 
a way round, which I can show you in a minute." 

" I'm afraid they'd come to grief," said Robert, 
laughing. 
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^'But let me introduce them to you, pray. 
Miss Deane-my sisters." 

" Oh ! you know me ! Was that a guess V^ 

^^ Something like it. I have heard of you, 
and I knew that you were come down to Lauiis- 
ton j and I felt sure that it cmM be nobody else.^' 

^' And you V^ she said, looking earnestly 

at him. Then, with a sudden change to an ex- 
pression of the utmost astonishment, ^' You cJcm'^ 
mean to say that you're the new secretary V* 

'^Nothing else, Pm afraid,^' said Bobert, 
shrugging Ms shordders. 

'* Oh, dear ! what a pity ! I wonder how 
you'll manage ? You'll never be able to stand it, 
you know !'' 

She seated herself as she spoke with that 
indescribable air of apathy and laissez-faire which 
characterizes a- '^ fast" woman, when she is not 
under any special excitement. It is an air which 
suggests the idea that the original temperament 
of the animal is more than usually slow, and tha^i 
a great stimulus is sought and needed in order to 
produce a pleasurable amount of animation. It 
presents the greatest possible contrast to the 
spontaneous and habitual brightness of a more 
happily constituted nature — ^the luce di dentro of 
a really harmonious picture. 

Robert watched her curiously as she turned 
from him, and began to make herself agreeable to 
Jessy. He was well acquainted with the class to 
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whidi she belonged (who is not now-a-days ?) ; 
but she was, perhaps, the highest and most 
refined specimen which he had yet encountered, 
and he observed her with the keenest apprecia- 
tion of her merits. Her beauty, which was 
unquestionable, was of the style which exactly 
suited his tastes ; her free-and-easy yet graceful 
manners suited his taste, too. She was the kind 
flf woman who gives a man no trouble, imposes 
upon him no restraint, and demands from him no 
exertion, except the efibrt to keep pace with her. 
You saw at a glance that she was perfectly able 
to stand by herself, and to take care of herself 
under all circumstances. Men did not feel that 
she was at all out of her place in the hunting- 
field; it may be doubted whether her appearance 
at the mess-table or in the club-room would have 
caused any sensation more embarrassing than the 
excitement of a pleasant surprise, either to 
l^irself or to her entertainers. She was afraid of 
nothing, moral or physical, except of being bored; 
3nd being young, free, rich, pleasant, and good- 
looking, she was tolerably well able to secure 
herself from that last and worst of ills. The 
great golden rule which Turner proclaimed as the 
condition of success in Art, was the rule by which 
she habitually framed her life. She knew what 
she wanted to do — and she did it. 

She speedily established herself on the most 
familiar terms with the brother and sisters, and , 
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issued her commands that they should all come 
back with her to Lauriston, and finish the day 
there. 

'^ I am quite alone/' she said ; '^ I came down 
yesterday, and am to have the whole place to 
myself for a fortnight. I didn't intend to see a 
creature ; but I shall like excessively having you.'' 

They appreciated the compKment, and were 
very willing to accompany her, and to be made 
much of by her. As they all moved towards that 
'^ safe way round," of which she had before told 
them, she suddenly said to Bobert — 

" Are you a favourite ?" 

'indeed, I am," he repKed at once, "with 
everybody !" 

'' Nonsense !" cried she ; "1 mean are you a 
favourite with dear old Eivers ?" 

''You shall judge for yourself when he comes 
home," said Eobert. '' He says that I have a 
great deal of natural elegance, and he means 
to train me. I am a little frightened at the 
notion." 

Bobert spoke in the quaintest, most comical, 
manner possible, and Miss Deane laughed, 
what we may call a j^ony-laugh. It was too 
loud, sonorous, and unrestrained to be quite 
satisfactory when coming from a lady's lips ; but 
it was far too musical to be fairly described as a 
horse-laugh. 

"Well," she said ; " you will see a great deal 
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of me when the sage comes home. We are great 
allies, and I shall often come up to the house to 
tea. And — ^and — if you are kind, as I think you 
are, you will help me in a diflBiculty, which I 
won't tell you about just yet. Not just yet/' 
she added, looking suddenly up from the ground 
into his face ; " but I think, very soon — much 
sooner than people in general would think 
proper, or natural, or possible, I dare say.'' 

''Don't mind about people in general," 
answered Eobert. " We are people in particular j 
and if there is anything I can do to be of use to 
you, give me the pleasure of doing it, and have 
no scruples." 

She said no more at that moment ; but after 
a pleasant, cheery, chatty evening, during which 
they overleaped all the preliminaries of intimacy, 
and got into the heart of the country in no time, 
she returned to the subject. She had accom- 
panied her guests to the gate of communication 
between her own grounds and those of Fenbury 
Park, and had there wished them good-night. 
She stood leaning over the gate, and before Eobert 
and his companions had got twenty yards away, 
they heard her voice calling after them, '' Mr. 
Lennard, come back, please ; I want you." 

He returned, bidding the girls wait for him. 
She looked wonderfully handsome, with the little 
hood of her scarlet opera-cloak drawn over her 
head, and her black eyes flashing in the moonlight. 

VOL. II. 7 
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^^ Will you do me a service — ^this very night — 
as soon as you get home V^ she asked. 

He answered her as Faust answered Gretchen, 
'^Anything I can V 

" There is a letter on the table in Mr. Eivers's 
private study,^^ said she, " which I want — don't 
stare so I — ^there's no harm — it's only a letter of 
my own which I repent, and I want to call back 
before he has read it, I was going up to the 
house to get it when I encountered you. I could 
ask Larton for it ; but I would rather not. Will 
you get it for me ?'' 

Robert looked a little grave. ^^ How am I 
to know it from the other letters V inquired he. 

She hastily drew a ring off her finger, and 
put it into his hand* ^' It is sealed with this,'' 
said she. 

He did not like his office at aU, and the 
dislike was apparent in his face. ^^ You assure 
me that it is your own letter ?" said he. 

Eva would have been indignant (very unrea- 
sonably, it must be admitted) at the mistrust 
implied in this question; but a really fast young 
lady will endure a great deal at the hands of her 
gentlemen friends ; and Isabel was quite placid. 
^^ Upon my word it is," she repUed; ^^ I would 
not deceive you on any account. If you like to 
bring me the letter I will open it and show you 
my signature at the end." 

^^ On those terms," said he, ^' I think I may 
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promise. It^s not in the least tliat I distrust 
you. I am only afraid of doing what I could not 
quite justify to my employer." 

Bobert had actually been grave and thoughtful 
for three minutes, and it was too much for him. 
The spirit of mischief revived again, as he added, 
'' I should uncommonly like to know what is in 
this mysterious letter. I suppose you wouldn't 
let me read it V* 

There^s no harm in it,'' said she. 
If there were no harm at all, you wouldn't 
be so desperately anxious to recall it. Do let me 
judge for myself.^' 

^'Well,^' she replied, to his unbounded sur- 
prise, '^ you may read it if you like, and then 
bum it." 

" You really give me leave ?" 

'* Yes, if you promise to bum it. I must have 
your word for that." 

"I promise; don't be afraid of me. And 
when I know your secrets, I shall be even better 
' qualified than I am now to act as your adviser. 
Good-night." 

They parted with a long shake of the hand, 
and Robert rejoined his sisters. This was the 
beginning of a very close intimacy between him 
and Miss Deane, during the course of which he 
assumed the tone of a counsellor, told her a good 
many home truths, and on the whole played a 
part towards her for which it might be supposed 
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that he was very httle qualified, though it was a 
part which others were much in the habit of 
playing towards him. It may be observed, that 
this kind of alliance is very frequently found be- 
tween a fast-going young lady and some favoured 
gentleman of her acquaintance ; and though it is 
in the last degree anomalous and absurd, good 
sometimes comes of it, and harm seldom. A 
girl of this stamp, who is as self-willed and re- 
served as possible among her natural friends and 
advisers, will take a lecture from her partner 
in the valse with a marvellous amount of sub- 
mission. He will talk what he calls *^ sense'' 
to her, give her good advice about keeping out 
of scrapes, not going too far in het flirtations, 
not refusing a desirable parti in a hurry, not 
running mad risks of over-fatigue or cold, not 
falling into questionable friendships, and all the 
rest of it ; and he will do this with real interest, 
and often with real wisdom, though he be himself 
a man of so light and undisciplined a character 
that there is something irresistibly ludicrous to a 
oystander in the idea of his acting the mentor. 
He will talk quite gravely about ^' moulding her 
character,'' and being ^^ able to make anything 
of her with a Uttle judgment," when it appears 
to others that he needs a very considerable 
amount of " moulding" himself before he can be 
brought into a creditable shape. The whole thing 
has an unreal look ; it seems like play ; it pro- 
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yokes a sneer; and yet it sometimes forms the 
only rational amusement to which either party in 
the singular compact can be induced to submit, 
and therefore it would probably be iujudicious to 
discourage it. Still we cannot help feeling a 
certain amount of sympathy for the mamma or 
the aunt who discovers that Captain Steeplechase 
is several fathoms deeper in Augusta's secrets 
than she is, and that he gave the young lady a 
great deal of the best advice at the last himt- 
ball — ^advice, a tenth part of which, if adminis- 
tered by the legitimate authorities at home, would 
have produced active resistance, or permanent 
sulking. ^' I like Captain Steeplechase very 
much ; he is a real friend ; he has been very kind 
to me; he tells me the truth V^ Augusta will say 
in a pathetic voice, as if it was the object of her 
life to get the truth told to her, and she had never 
had a chance of it before. Others would tell you 
the truth, too, Augusta; only as they have an 
undoubted right to tell it, there is no piquancy 
in the process ; and as they donH seem to admire 
you all the while, you find it a little unpleasant, 
and as they don^t possess your real confidence, 
they never get a fair opportunity. It is not the 
truth which you like ; it is — forgive us for sug- 
gesting it — Captain Steeplechase. It cannot, 
however, be expected that this peculiarity of 
yours should injure you in his estimation; and 
we must not be surprised when he tells his friends 
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that you are a good little thing — that there is no 
vice in you — ^nothing but play ; and if they only 
knew how to manage you, you might be guided 
with a thread. 

Counsellor Bobert, much pleased with his new 
office, and exceedingly curious about Miss Deane^s 
letter, wished his sisters good-night, and betook 
himself to Mr. Rivera's study. 




CHAPTER Vn. 

COKPIDENCBS. 

1HE great upper staircase at Fenbury 
House, led to a gallery, out of which 
the principal bed-rooms opened. This 
gallery extended both to the right and 
the left of the archway at the top of the stairs. 
If you tamed to the right you had a long row of 
doors before yon, among which waa the door of 
Robert's chamber. The left division of the gallery 
was much shorter; it contained only three rooms — 
to wit, Mr. Rivera's bed-room and private study, 
and a third apartment, at present unoccupied. 
At both ends of the gallery were turrets with wind- 
ing staircases, extending upwards and downwards. 
Robert went, in the first instance, to his own 
bed-room. He waa laughing and talking with his 
sisters as he ran np stairs; they were quizzing 
him about his parting tele-a-tStewHiiMiBS Deane, 
and making all sorts of extravagant conjectures 
as to the nature of the secret which she had evi- 
dently communicated to him. 
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''But tell US now, seriously, Bertie/' cripd 
Jessy, '' did she propose to you 1" 

" Do you tliink I would tell you if she did V 
was his answer. 

'' Yes,'' said Jessy, '' I'm quite sure you would. 
You would be too proud of it to keep it to your- 
self." 

'' Make your own conclusions, young ladies, 
and sleep upon them. I hope you will come down 
to breakfast to-morrow morning capable of talking 
a Uttle more sense than seems to be possible to 
you to-night." 

^^ But really, Bertie," said Emily, '' it is a won- 
derful leap for a first acquaintance; we all seem 
to be as intimate with Miss Deane, as if we had 
known her for years. I could hardly help laugh- 
ing, when she told you that you seemed to be 
a very good adviser, and that she should appeal 
to you in everything." 

'' There was nothing to laugh at," said Robert, 
gruffly, '^ the girl is evidently very solitary, and is 
quite glad of an opportunity for opening her 
heart. I think, out of mere kindness, you ought 
to follow up the acquaintance." 

" The idea of our showing a kindness to such 
a great lady as Miss Deane !" cried Jessy. 

''Well, she has evidently taken a fancy to 
you, and I shall be horribly annoyed if you don't 
swear eternal friendship with her." 

So saying, Robert began to whistle " Di Pro- 
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venza il mar,^^ with a vast amount of unclassical 
floriture^ improvised for the occasion, as he saun- 
tered into his bed-room. He wanted to get rid of 
his sisters before he executed Miss Deane^s little 
commission, and they had a way of hanging about 
him till the last moment on all occasions which 
made it desirable that he should see the door 
closed upon them, before he showed himself in 
the gallery ; by the time that he was in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, he concluded that all would 
be safe. It was his habit, when quite alone, to 
conduct all his proceedings with a kind of reckless 
haste, not perfectly consistent with the natural 
elegance attributed to him by Mr. Rivers. Having 
now divested himself of boots and coat, with a 
great deal of unnecessary noise and violence, he 
opened his door — silently enough, because he did 
not wish Emily and Jessy to hear the movement — 
but in complete forgetfulness that the open 
window was opposite, and that the candle stood 
on the table exactly between the two ; the con- 
sequence was, that as soon as he opened the 
door the candle went out. He had no means • of 
lighting it at hand, but he knew that he should 
find them on the mantel-piece in Mr. Rivers^s 
study. He came out softly into the passage, 
crossed the head of the stairs, and, to his surprise, 
saw a light under the study door, which plainly 
indicated that some one was there before him. 
Robertas heart died within him. ^' What a 
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rascally shame V' thought he to himself, '^the old 
fellow promised me two clear days, but I might have 
known that it was only a trick ; here he is back 
again, lying in wait for me as usual. Well, there'fl 
some &n in circumventing him at any rate. Tm 
only going to light my candle, so there^s no reason 
on earth why I shouldnH march boldly into the 
study at once.'^ 

In he marched accordingly, purposely with a 
dash, because, as he said to himself, ^^ I may as 
well give him a start,^^ and he immediately found 
himself face to face with the disconcerted Larton, 
who actually leaped from the ground in the excess 
of his astonishment and alarm, while Robert stood 
still in the doorway roaring with laughter. 

" 1 beg your pardon, sir, you took me a little 
by surprise,^^ said the man, recovering his com- 
posure. 

This set Robert off again. " Bless your soul, 
man, I know I did,^^ cried he, the words ringing 
out through the mirth which almost choked them; 
'^ what in the world do you do when you^re taken 
very much by surprise ? I should like to see it. 
Why you sprang so high that Fm certain there's 
some of the plaster off the ceihng on the top of 
your head. What the deuce were you about V^ 

Larton sniggered; but, being desperately 
angry in his heart, he kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, lest their expression should betray him. 
" I was carrying out some of Mr. Rivers's arrange- 
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ments, sir/^ replied he ; '^ can I be of any use 
to you here V^ 

The tone significantly implied : '^ I am in my 
right place, I know, but I don't exactly see what 
business you have here/' 

Robert pondered. He was thoroughly con- 
vinced that one df the arrangements which Larton 
had been carrying out, consisted of an inspection 
of the contents of Mr. Rivers's desk. He was 
sure that this desk had been left closed and locked, 
but it lay now open on the table before him, and 
Larton's caper had undoubtedly been accompanied 
by a sharp sound, Hke the closing of one of the 
flaps in a great hurry ; yet Robert felt that he 
must somehow get possession of Miss Deane's 
letter before he left the room, as nothing could 
be more probable than that Larton really had a 
commission to coUect and keep the day's letters 
for his master. He walked quietly up to the table, 
baffling his companion's evident intention to stand 
between him and it as long as he remained in 
the room, and said, as he stooped over the 
papers, which lay about in a state of confusion 
which would have driven Mr. Rivers out of his 
senses — 

'^ Be so kind as to Kght my candle ;" and when 
this request had been complied with, he added^ 
*' and now good-night, for I have some work to 
do here." 

He had satisfied himself that the letters were 
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lying all together in an open basket beside the 
writing-desk. 

Larton stood his ground. '^ I beg your pardon, 
sir/^ repeated he, in a respectful, but most deter- 
mined manner, '^ Mr. Eivers left the study in my 
charge, and he is so very particular ; I am sure I 
beg your pardon, but if you could make it con- 
venient to write in your own room, or in the library 
— ^I am afraid, sir, that I shall be blamed " 

^^ For the state of this table, eh V^ said Robert, 
who was very nearly at his wit^s end for a pretext 
to get the study to himself. 

" Sir,*^ said Larton, coming nearer and drop- 
ping his voice, ^' there is something wrong, I am 
sorry to say. Mr. Rivers left this desk locked.^' 
I thought as much,^^ replied Robert. 
And, sir, having found it open, sir, and not 
in the least comprehending how it can possibly 
have happened, I am bound, sir, to give a precise 
account to Mr. Rivers, of everything that happens 
in this apartment.^' 

" I see,^^ said Robert ; " I think the best plan 
will be to lock up the room just as it is, and keep 
the key for Mr. Rivers.^^ 

^^ Well, sir — as you please, sir,'^ i^ejoined the 
man, in the sulkiest voice conceivable, but not 
able to find an objection to the plan proposed. 

^^ So,^' continued Robert, ^^ please to take your 
candle — no, no, don^t touch anything; we had 
better leave the whole as we found it — ^by the by. 
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though,^^ lie added, as Larton, with a violent pro- 
test in every hair of his head, moved towards the 
door, '' I may as well take this basket of letters 
with me. Mr. Rivers will want them as soon as 
he comes home." 

Larton looked up as if he meant to contest the 
point, but Robert, with the basket in one hand 
and his candle in the other, fairly hustled him out 
of the room. When they were in the gallery he 
locked the door. 

"And now,^^ said he, "what^s to be done with 
the key V 

" I can take charge of it, if you please, sir/^ 

" Why, no, that won^t exactly do. You see, 
Larton, the question lies between you and me 
and some unknown individual — one of us three 
must have opened the desk. We must put the 
thing out of our own reach till Mr. Rivers comes 
back. Look here ; we^U seal it up and leave it 
on the library table.'^ 

As Larton did not demur to this proposition, 
Robert proceeded at once to carry it out. He 
folded the key up in thick paper, and fastened it 
with three seals. With his habitual carelessness, 
he used the seal ring which Miss Deane had given 
him, and which he wore on the first joint of his 
little finger. He was in a tremendous hurry to 
get the matter over, and to retreat into his own 
room with his basket of letters. He cared very 
little in his heart about Mr. Rivers's desk or 
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Larton^s reputation ; he was boyishly amused at 
the whole affidr^ and rather glad that it had 
occurred, because it broke the monotony of his 
life ; but his real feeling of interest was resenred 
for Miss Deane and her letter. At last^ to his 
infinite reHef, Larton withdrew, and he was able 
to begin his examination. ^ 

He turned over the contents of the basketi 
and soon found the letter in which he was in 
search. Not a moment did he lose in opening 
it. It was very short, and sufficiently mysterious 
to keep him awake in a maze of conjectures 
during the greater part of the night. 

My Deab Philosophee, — ^I have considered 
the matter very deeply, and made up my mind at 
last to say yes. So you have only to do your 
part, and to summon him home, and then — ^we 
shaU. see. Tours aflfectionately, 

Isabel Deans. 

P.S. — ^Take me while I am in the humour, 
for it won^t last. I feel the first symptoms of 
wavering already. 

Robert had no key to this riddle. He had 
never heard of the early half-engagement between 
Isabel Deane and Adrian Rivers, and it was some 
time before it occurred to him as probable that 
that gentleman might be the person who was to 
be '' summoned home.^^ Gradually, however, by 
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dint of mucli musing and meditating, something 
not voiy unlike the real state of the case shaped 
itself in his thoughts. He knew that Captain 
Eivera was on the continent, hiding from his 
creditors, and that he denied his marriage to 
Helen. Whether this were true or false, signified 
little ; in either case the villanj was undeniable. 
The conclusion to which Robert came, was that 
''Gld Rivers/' as he disrespectfully called his 
master in his thoughts, had been sounding Miss 
Deane ; and that if she would consent to admit 
Captain Adrian as a lover, there was a scheme for 
bringing him back to England, paying his debts, 
and making his future smooth. Robert thought 
that his own qualifications for the post of adviser, 
were likely to be very soon and very thoroughly 
tested. 

By daybreak he was up and on his way to 
Lauriston.. He had settled in his mind that Miss 
Deane was the sort of young lady who would be 
sure to rise at impossible hours and do a day's 
work before she began her day's pleasure, and he 
wanted to get his tite-a-tite with her before break- 
£Eisting with his sisters. He was not mistaken in 
his idea. When he entered the flower-garden, 
there was Miss Deane in a delightful brown hol- 
land blouse, braided with scarlet, and a large 
sheltering white straw hat, coming out at her 
house door with an unmistakable expression of 
business and determination. She caught sight of 
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him in a moment, and advanced gaDy to meet 
him. He T?as a good deal surprised to see that 
she carried a rifle in her hand. 

^^ Such fun V^ exclaimed she, as they ex- 
changed greetings ; ^^ I'm to go deer-stalking next 
year, and I'm practising for it now. I've longed 
for it all my life, and I never had the chance but 
once, just for a fortnight. But now we've got a 
regular party to the Highlands m petto^ and a 
first-rate chief, and I mean to distinguish myself. 
I'm not such a bad shot for a girl now, and I've 
improved wonderfully since I began regular work." 

'^ I wish I could go with you !" said Robert. 

^'I wish you could," she replied, heartily. 
^' Are you a great sportsman ?" 

'' No, a very little one," he answered ; '^ I'm 
too lazy. I leave all that to my brother. But 
there's nothing on the face of the earth I should 
like so much, as to see you stalking a stag, or 
heading the procession home after you had 
brought him down. I should go merely as a 
spectator." 

" Come and see me shoot now !" replied she. 
^^ I've got a target in the long avenue, and I'm 
getting up my distances beautifully." 

He walked by her side. The novelty of the 
thing piqued and charmed him, and quite com- 
pleted Miss Deane's conquest of his affections. 
What could he require more in a wife ? Was she 
not a perpetual ^^ sensation," ready to his hand. 
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more interesfcing than a novel, and less trouble- 
some than a visit to the Princesses ? 

^^1^11 teach her to smoke/^ thought he to 
himself, ^^ and then she^U be quite perfect.'^ He 
might have spared himself the trouble of planning 
to teach her anything. When she was fifteen she 
began trying private experiments upon cigars, for 
no better reason than that she knew them to be 
things forbidden to young ladies, and she had 
never wholly abandoned the accomplishmeut, 
though it must be owned that she seldom prac- 
tised it. 

'^ By the by, did you remember my letter V^ 
asked she, as they wandered away towards the 
long avenue. 

^' Remember it ! What do. you think I am 
made of? I read it and burned it.^' 

'^ Thanks ; that was extremely|*good of you. 
I am so much obhged. But did you really read 
it ? It must have been Sanscrit to you V^ 

'^ No,^' he answered, '^ 1 had the key. It was 
good plain intelligible Enghsh, and I know all 
about it.^' 

She stopped short and looked at him with a 
momentary expression of real dismay. Then, re- 
covering herself, she rejoined with a laugh, " Oh I 
you acted that very nicely, but you can^t take me 
in. I would not really have given you leave to 
read the letter if it had been possible for you to 
understand what it was about.^^ 

VOL. XI. 8 
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"A-hem!^* said he, with a provokiiig air of 
significance, 'Hhere is an old proverb which 
says, 'Never open the door of a dark room/ 
A wise precaution. Because, you know, you 
can't tell what you may let out/' 

" You frighten me very much. Do please tell 
me what you mean.'* 

She spoke with that extreme gentleness which 
often marks a fast young lady's manner towards 
men^ and which men appreciate so keenly, not 
because it expresses, but because it is uiconaiBtent 
with, her general character. He teased her a 
little while longer, and then said — 

'^ Well, the truth is, I came over here this 
morning on purpose to tell you what I know and 
what I guess, because it may concern you very 
deeply. If you wiQ put away that pretty little 
toy of yours for a moment ^" 

''Toy!'' interrupted she, indignantly, "If s a 
real rifle. Lord F— — gave it to me ; he used it 
himself last year, and you know what a bag he 
always makes. He made me a present of it just 
before he went on his last yachting expedition. 
Toy indeed !" 

"How can I appease you?" cried he, with 
mock penitence. " Will you take a shot at me at 
three hundred yards ? I'll stand quite still. I 
shouldn't be in the least afraid!" 

After this, she was not to be satisfied till she 
had exhibited her powers, and proved to him, as 
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she said, how dangerous it would have been to 
take him at his word. She went through the 
whole process in a quiet, knowing, business-like 
manner, which he admired immensely. Her am- 
bition was to be as like an average man as pos- 
sible, and she certainly achieved a veiy respect- 
able imitation. She took her aim, fired her shot, 
and hit her mark with great precision and cool- 
ness, and then made a little military salute in 
acknowledgement of his bravos and clapping of 
hands. He could hardly restrain himself from 
making a declaration of love on the spot. 

^' And now,'^ she said, sitting down on a bench 
under a spreading plane-tree, and making room 
for him beside her, ^^ what have you got to tell 
me.'' 

Eobert began his history. He was disagree- 
ably surprised at her start and blush when he first 
mentioned the name of Captain Adrian Rivers. 
They betrayed an amount of consciousness and 
of sensibiHty of some kind, for which he was not 
at all prepared. He felt himself a little aggrieved 
by it. He touched Helenas story hghtly. "I 
gather from your note,^^ said he, '^that yon 
have not actually pledged yourself — or at any 
rate that you wish to withdraw the pledge which 
you have given. Of course it is not my business 
to meddle. But I think you ought to be told 
that Captahi Bivers has engaged himself already— • 
in fact, that there is a lady who behoves herself to 
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be his wife. You oughtn^t to commit yourself 
till her claim has been thoroughly investigated/* 

She was very silent, grave, and downcast. 
After a time, she said, hesitatingly, ^' I wish I 
knew what to do for the best/* 

" What kind of a person is this Captain Adrian 
Eivers ?** asked Robert, dryly. 

'^ Oh ! of course he*s not in the least what he 
ought to be — I know that quite well. But he is 
such a nice pleasant creature, and I like him so 
much. You see,** and here she looked up at 
Robert, with an evident feeling of relief at being 
fairly launched into a narration, ^^ I have known 
him all my life, and our engagement was made 
for us when we were children. I don*t like quite 
giving him up. He has goue all wrong, you 
know, and everybody has been as angry with him 
as possible. And I shall have nothing to say to 
him unless he comes quite right again — I*ve 
made my mind up to that. His uncle will forgive 
him everything, pay all his debts, acknowledge 
him as heir to the Fenbury Park estate — in fact, 
behave exactly Uke a fairy godmother to him in 
all respects, if — if ^** 

" If you marry him ?** suggested Robert. 

^^Yes; if I can make up my mind to doit. 
Now, I knew there was some entanglement. 
Adrian told me so himself. He hung back. I 
couldn*t make him out; and his uncle was fright- 
fully angry. I don*t precisely know what has 
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happened lately, but old Mr. Eivers has been 
pressing me for my consent, assuring me that it 
depended solely upon me whether it was to be or 
not ; and so it came that I wrote that note ; but, 
after I wrote it, I repented it. I want to know 
more before I decide.^' 

^'I think you are perfectly right," said 
Robert, in a tone of stroug approbation. It 
did not occur to him that the very small quan- 
tity of sentiment discernible in the history was 
any discredit to Miss Deane ; and the smallness 
of it was certainly satisfactory to himself. ^^ May 
I ask ?" he continued. 

^^ Oh ! please ask anything you like !" inter- 
rupted she ; '^ I look upon you quite as a friend, 
and I am so much obliged to you.^^ 

'^ Well, then, do you and Captain Rivers cor- 
respond ?" 

She hesitated a little. " Not exactly," said 
she. ^'It is dijQBcult to make you understand. 
We are all so desperately afraid of the old man ; 
he is so clever and so violent. Oh ! you don^t 
know how tiresome he is !" (Robert thought he 
did know pretty well.) " Now, it is one of his 
crotchets that nobody should have any inter- 
course with Adrian except himself tiU matters are 
settled. We shouldn^t in the least mind going 
against him, only we are quite sure he would find 
us out ; and I do want Adrian not to ruin himself 
if he can help it. The old man would disinherit 
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hiTn in a moment if he took it into bis head to do 
so ; and if he had once done it nothing would 
make him retract. Now, even supposing I never 
marry Adrian, I don^t want him to be disin- 
herited, you see. He would always lay it to me, 
and it would seem so very unkind, as I have 
known him all my life. Besides, nobody can tell 
what may happen ; and then, don't you see, if he 
were to be disinherited, and if it were even to 
seem to be my fault, I should feel almost bound 
to marry him just to make up for it.'' 

She said the last words with a half laugh ; but 
it was not by any means impossible that the con- 
tingency which she thus mentioned in jest might 
occur some day in very serious earnest, and 
Eobert felt this while she spoke ; yet she did not 
sink in his opinion because he felt it. On the 
contrary, he looked upon the sentiment as a very 
generous sentiment, and decidedly creditable to 
her. She was quite up to his standard of genuine 
moraUty. He would have said, ^^ Oh, there's lots 
of good in her if you can only get at it ;" and 
so, very likely there was. If she makes a judi- 
cious and happy marriage, she will probably be 
an energetic and devoted wife, and by the time 
that she reaches middle age she may improve so 
far as tjo attain to something like the delicacy of 
feeling and refinement of thought which she 
missed during those youthful days in which such 
qualities are generally supposed to be as natural 
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a» Oufj^ um assuredly beconmrg. There i» tbe 
sidbsbmcft of good in her dbaracter;: but Oab 
bloam^ gpsdie,. tendernesB, dagmty, wbidb. it was 

an old fashion to admire, we must not look for 
these. Not even a lover could idealize a fast 
young lady into an ^^ Angel in the House '/^ and 
as the lovers of a fast young lady would not know 
what to make of an angel if they met with one, 
there is perhaps no reason to complain. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MEBLIN. 




HAVE still a little history to tell you," 
said Robert, after lie had duly consi- 
dered his new friend^s confessions ; and 
he proceeded to give her a description 
of the manner in which he had interrupted Larton^s 
operations in the study. '^ I suspect the fellow 
is a scoundrel/^ (so he concluded) ^^ and it^s a 
very curious thing that my little sister Jessy saw 
through him at a glance ; I shouldn^t have given 
her credit for being so well up in the wickedness 
of the world/^ 

^^I don^t think Larton meant any harm/' 
replied Miss Deane. " To tell you the truth, he 
is rather an ally of mine. He once brought me 
a letter from Adrian. I think he was most pro- 
bably looking after Adrian* s interests in some 
way ; I don^t mean to say it was right, you[know. 
Of course it wasn^t right; but one is driven into 
such straits when one has to act towards Mr. 
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Rivers. It^s his fault, not ours ; and that^s what 
I always comfort myself with thinking/^ 

*^ So, this is quite a new light V' said Eobert. 
'^ Then I am to look upon Larton as Captain 
Adrian^s representative and your Mend. I sup- 
pose, then, you would rather that I didn^t show 
him up ?" 

'^Well, he has been very useful to poor 
Adrian. He keeps watch, and lets him know all 
that is going on, and puts him on his guard in 
a variety of ways ; but I don^t know much about 
it ; I only guess. You see it's an uncomfortable 
sort of business to have much to do with, 
isn^t it V 

Robert's assent was very emphatically given. 

'^Yes — I know — of course,^' continued the 
young lady, in an apologetic tone, '^ and so I am 
content to remain in the dark on a great many 
points ; I think it's better. It doesn't do to ask 
too many questions. Before Adrian went away, 
he let me know that Larton was his friend, and 
that in any great extremity we might communi- 
cate through him; and I have had one letter 
in that way — but only one, and there was very 
little in it. In fact, you must know, if I had not 
made friends with you, I meant to ask Larton to 
get my own letter back for me ; but it's much 
pleasanter to manage it all through you." 

Robert made her a profound bow. ^^ I fully 
appreciate the compliment," said he, gravely. 
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Well, but it really is, you know/' pursued 
Isabel, as if lie had contradicted her. 

''And now, let me understand ftilly,'' said 
Eobert, '' how can I best serve you ? In the first 
place, I am to let Larton alone/' 

'^ Yes, please, if you don't mind,'' answered 
she. 

''Oh! I'm quite beyond minding anything. 
And then — and then — ^what are you going to say 
to Mr. Eivers ? You have withdrawn your letter, 
but I suppose he'll expect some answer." 

"Yes, that's just what I suppose, too, and 
thaf s just what worries me, and I'm sure I don't 
know what in the world to do. I'm so afiraid 
that, if I say ' No ' at once, Mr. Eivers will 
simply give Adrian up, and have nothing more 
to do with hinu And then it would be my 
fault." 

" You have to consider whether you are con- 
tent to marry for the sake of getting your hus- 
band out of a scrape." 

" That's putting it very strongly," said she, 
suddenly looking at him. She was afraid that ha 
was laughing at her. But Bobert, though it was 
not in his nature to refrain from any passing joke 
or satire wluch presented itself to him, had not in 
reality the sKghtest idea of turning her into ridi- 
cule. He believed himself to be in a state of 
aerious and sympathetic friendship, and he enter- 
tained a very good opinion both of himself and of 
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her. It did not occur to him that there was any 
abruptness or want of deKcacy in the confidence 
which had thus rapidly estabUshed itself between 
them. He looked upon the circumstances of the 
case^ and the characters of the persons con- 
cemed, as altogether exceptional, and judged 
them accordingly. ^^ She saw at a glance that she 
could make a friend of me/' said he to himself. 
And he respected her penetration. He did not 
relish the half-confidence with Larton, or the 
half-connivance at that individuaPs questionable 
proceedings ; but he considered these matters as 
pitiable rather than blamable, and took pleasure 
in the idea that such modes of action could be 
avoided for the fiiture, now that he, Robert, had 
undertaken to be the agent. In short, as a man 
habitually pleasing himself, spending more than 
he ought, falling into scrapes and scrambhng out 
of them again, he was not accustomed to be very 
particular. He was well acquainted with various 
sorts of schemes, manoeuvres, and disguises, and 
by no means scrupulous about using them. And 
she, as a young lady in the habit of going very 
&st, had lost her fine edges by the friction. It 
is a common case, let who will resent the plain 
statement of it, and they were very well suited to 
each other. 

'^I put it strongly,^' said he, meeting her 
questioning look, ^^ because I want you to act 
with your eyes open. You know, you may get 
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yourself into a position from whicH there is no 
drawing back/^ 

^^ I don^t think I shall/' replied she. And as 
this was a point which depended entirely upon 
the amount of heart which she was investing in the 
business under consideration, Robert did not feel 
qualified to pronounce an opinion upon it just yet. 

He proceeded to flirt a little on his own ac- 
count, under the semblance of judicious friend- 
ship, and he enjoyed himself so much that he 
kept his sisters waiting an unpardonable length 
of time for breakfast. They were, however, quite 
accustomed to wait upon his pleasure in aU things ; 
and when they made much of him, they liked it 
fully as well as he did. As he sauntered back to 
Fenbury House, not hurrying himself in the least, 
and whistling an opera tune with a vast amount 
of pathetic expression, he thought over the occur- 
rences of the last twenty-four hours, and medi- 
tated a good deal upon the character of Isabel 
Deane. His meditations assumed an apologetic 
and defensive form, not that he himself was in- 
clined to object to her in any particular, but that 
he felt so certain that she would be generally 
objected to, that it was incumbent upon him to 
get his justificatory arguments in battle array at 
once. He took aU the points of her conduct 
seriatim, and, having viewed them candidly, pro- 
nounced an acquittal upon all. His greatest 
difficulty was with regard to the light manner in 
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wlicli she had passed over Helen's story. '' But/' 
thought he, ^^ of course, she does not believe for a 
moment that there is any real claim. It is my 
business to discover whether there is or not j at 
present I am quite uncertain j when I have made 
up my own mind, why, then, I shall make up hers. 
In the meantime she takes her cousin's account 
of the matter, and it is very natural that she 
should. And of course she cannot discuss it in 
detail with me. I think that she has behaved 
about it just as a woman ought to do. She is a 
woman who knows the world ; she has no high- 
flown notions ; she is ready to forgive the past, 
and to make no — no — well, no unbecoming in- 
quiries into it. She has no morbid curiosity. I 
diould think that she hasn't a particle of gossip 
in her whole composition, and that's just what I 
like. Moreover, it's quite clear that she hasn't 
really given her heart to this fellow, though she 
has a kindness for him. She has perfect com- 
mand over herself. I hke that. She is so utterly 
unselfish that she is quite capable of marrying 
him and making the best of him for his sake, not 
for her own. But she must be saved, I, as her 
firiend, must not allow her to sacrifice herself. If 
I discover that he is such a rascal as I believe 
him to be, no consideration must deter me from 
setting the truth before her. I stand in a deli- 
cate position — ^in a very deUcate position. It's 
uncommonly lucky that I came down here. But 
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I don't quite like acting a double part towards 
Mr. Rivers, However, the whole business is such 
an utter mess, that I can't pretend to see my way 
through it just at present. I must act to the 
moment. At any rate, I'm not bound to tdl my 
private suspicions of Mr. Larton. The &cts must 
come out, and old Bivers wiU form his own judg- 
ment upon them. And I needn't worry myseU^ 
for his own judgment he would assuredly form, if 
I were to talk to him for twenty-four hours without 
stopping. So that's off my mind at any rate." 

This was the hardest piece of reflection and 
self-examination that Robert had ever done in 
his Hfe ; and it tried him so much, that he was 
obliged to take a cup of coffee and a mushroom 
before he could get up his strength sufficieniljr 
to utter more than a monosyllable in answer to 
his sisters. And at least five minutes passed 
after he had thus invigorated himself, before he 
began to rattle away as usual. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the impression was very deep. 
Isabel, on her part, went home in high spirits^ 
after a most satisfactory half-hour's practice with 
the rifle, during which, her eye and hand both 
seemed to gain in steadiness. She thought a 
good deal about her new friendship, and she 
thought of it very complacently. It was con- 
venient, amusing, and interesting. It was, as 
she had said, much better than being obliged to 
have half-confidences with the .butler. How ifc 
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would all end she did not exactly see at present, 
but she felt more confidence than she had been 
able to feel of late, that it would all end well 
somehow. She constructed a good many ima- 
ginary conversations with Eobert, and planned 
exactly the sort of advances that he would make 
towards love-making, and exactly the manner in 
which she would encounter them. She intended 
it to be only a friendship for ever and ever, 
'^though,'' she said to herself, ^^we certainly are 
very well suited to each other.'' And then she 
turned from this subject of contemplation, and 
began thinking again of Adrian, and wondering 
whether he really was so bad that a happy 
marriage would not bring him right. She re- 
membered how pleasant he was and how much 
she hked him, and wondered whether he really 
cared for her enough to be delighted if she were 
to say '^ yes,'' apart from the substantial advan- 
tages which that affirmation would carry with 
it. ^' I think I am rather cowardly," said she. 
'^ Many women run as great a risk, and find it a 
success. And yet I cam^t make up my mind," 

Just about this time, Sydney Lennard was 
starting for his daily work with a picture in his 
thoughts, so bright and so tender, that it was 
very difficult for him to look at what lay before 
his ^es: it seemed to dazzle him. Yet all 
the lines were true, and all the colours soft. 
Twice he lost his way over the narrative of a 
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patienVs symptoms, and called himself to order 
with secret shame and amusement, giving the 
whole force of his mind to the latter part of the 
story, that he might be able to deduce the 
beginning from it, and hazarding his first question 
with a keen sense of the risk he was running. 
When he went to call upon the sisters after- 
wards, he stood two minutes upon the doorstep 
before he knocked — ^two minutes not of fear, 
nor of doubt, but of intense enjoyment, mixed 
with a strange sort of shrinking from the act of 
exchanging his picture for the reality. But as he 
went up stairs, a great fear came upon him, which 
he could not understand, and he suddenly and 
strongly determined to drive away the thought 
which had taken possession of him, and not to 
give place to it any more ; no, not for an instant. 
Am I to be mastered now ? thought he ; am I to 
make shipwreck thus ? Nay, no such weakness 
for me — ^I will none of it. And then he entered 
the room, and in entering utterly abandoned his 
new resolution, and gave himself up at once to 
the charm of a delicious hope. 

And just at this time Eva was moving about 
the room, doing all her little accustomed services 
for Helen with a downcast and averted face, lest 
Helen should read in her eyes what she herself 
was afraid to read in her heart. All words spoken 
by herself or by any other seemed to her like 
mere films of sound, and she feared lest a moment 
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should rend them, and reveal that which she 
beUeved to be lying hidden beneath every one of 
them. But much as she feared Helen, she feared 
herself still more. Her impulse was to run, to 
fly, fast and far, to make her escape from the 
great flood of happiness which was coming upon 
her. 

Many men, many minds — and many reasons 
for the difference. Robert Lennard had not 
spent his life in quietly doing his duty, and 
thinking much of others and little of himself — a 
process which is wonderfully efficacious in keeping 
the heart fresh ; and as for the difference between 
Isabel and Eva, why Isabel had gone through 
two engagements and a half, and at least six 
serious flirtations, so that she was quite familiar 
with all the early steps, and not in the least afraid 
of consequences, which was assuredly not the case 
with Eva. 

When Mr. Rivers came home, the first thing 

which he did was to make a minute and careful 

inspection of all Robertas work during his 

absence, and to proclaim his loud satisfaction 

therewith. Robert, who had now special and 

personal reasons for wishing to hold his ground, 

had taken good care that everything should be in 

admirable order, and as Mr. Rivers had not 

witnessed the groaning and grumbling details 

which went to make up the whole, there was 

nothing to mitigate his approval. 

VOL. n. 9 
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^^ And now/' said he^ when the examination 
was complete, '^ what^s this abont my desk?^' 

^^ Oh V^ said Robert, ^' Larton has told yon, 
then? Where is he? He was in the study 
before me, and can give a better acoonnt than 
I can/' 

" He's not at home. He asked for a couple 
of days' leave, and is gone np to London. 

I wonder what he is abont," thought Bobert. 
He tells me that he found the desk open, and 
that you found him and suspected him of opening 
it. He doesn't quite know what you were about. 
in the study ; but he thinks you were executing 
some commission for Miss Deane. Now, then, 
what have you to say ?" 

Robert was so thoroughly taken by enirpriae 
that he said nothing. 

^^Well," said Mr. Bivers, '^I am waiting 
your pleasure." 

^^ Confound Larton !" cried Robert, recover- 
ing himself. ^^ I went into the study to light my 
candle." 

'^It appears to me," replied Mr. Rivers, 
dryly, ^^ that it is Larton who has confounded 
you. I should like to understand this busi- 



ness." 



u 



Why, it's enough to astonish any man to 
hear such suggestions made about himself," said 
Robert, still in a good deal of confiision. ^'Ifs 
not above forty-eight hours since I had the honour 
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of being introduced to Miss Deane, and what 
possible commission could she have given me to 
execute in your study V^ 

^^ That's precisely what I want to know,'* 
observed Mr. Rivers. 

^'Ask yourself, sir/' began Robert, indignantly. 

" When I ask myself a question, I shall not 
fail to answer it,'' interrupted Mr. Rivers. '^ Just 
now I am asking you.'^ 

'^I'U tell you exactly what happened," said 
Robert. ''I blew my candle out by accident, 
and not having any matches at hand, I went to 
your study for a light. I knew there were 
matches in a box on the mantelpiece. I was a 
good deal surprised to find some one in the room 
before me ; when I opened the door, there was 
Larton, quite at his ease, rummaging your desk ; 
I caai tell you I scared him. He jumped as high 
as Gilpin Horner, and was black in the face when 
he came down." (Robert was so thoroughly pro- 
voked with Larton that he could not resist 
indulging himself with this morsel of vengeance.) 
'^ However, he told me in a minute how it was, and 
I suppose he told you — and we sealed up your 
keys together ^" 

'^ With Miss Deane's crest, as I perceive," 
interposed Mr. Rivers, who .was examining the 
packet of keys. 

^' Yes," rephed Robert, coolly, ^' she lent me 
her ring." 
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Eemarkably kind of her/' said Mr. Rivers, 
after forty-eight hours' acquaintance I Well, 
if you have a lady's secret in your possession, 
you are right to take cai'e of it, I shall hear 
what Miss Deane has to say. In the meantime, 
Larton tells me that he has had reason to suspect 
Kitty's honesty, and that he thinks it probable 
that she was the person who opened my desk. 
I'll have no doubtful characters in my house ^" 

'^ What a horrid shame !" cried Robert, on 
the impulse of the moment. " I'U answer for 
it the poor girl had nothing to do with the 
matter." 

Kitty was the under-housemaid, a pleasant- 
faced girl of eighteen, with whom Robert was 
already on friendly terms. Mr. Rivers cut hini 
short in her defence, giving him plainly to under- 
stand that it was no business of his, and winding 
up a somewhat angry speech with the following 
sentence: — "I am going over to Lauriston to 
call upon Miss Deane, and I request you to 
remain at home, as I wish to have a little con- 
versation with you on my return." 

So saying he went ; and it may be imagined 
that Robert remained in considerable anxiety. 
He relieved his feehngs by anathematizing Larton, 
but to no purpose. The man had fairly check- 
mated him. Never were tables more completely 
turned. Robert had been debating in his mind 
how far, and under what conditions it would be 
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desirable for him to tolerate Larton's presence in 
the house ; and in a moment, and by a word, he 
found that the situation involved a doubt whether 
his own presence would be tolerated by Larton. 
He was a good deal provoked with himself, and 
very uneasy about the view which Miss. Deane 
might be expected to take of his conduct. ^^ There 
must have been a way out/^ thought he, " if I could 
only have found it. It was unpardonably stupid 
of me to be so put to silence ; but then, what in 
the world could I have said 1" He was still 
arguing the point with himself, and failing to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion, when the 
music of a merry laugh under the window broke 
pleasantly upon his meditations. He looked out. 
There was Mr. Elvers, cloudless and appeased, 
looking like the very personification of benevo- 
lence, with Miss Deane hanging on his arm, and 
behaving towards him in a manner which may be 
described as half way between making game and 
making love. Mr. Rivers was profoundly aware 
in his secret soul that the love-making part was 
pure sport ; yet he liked it intensely, felt a little 
fluttered by it, nourished a lurking conviction 
that it contained a dash more of earnest than she 
would have felt towards any other gentleman of 
his age, and would have been deeply annoyed by 
the transfer or cessation of her attentions. He 
would have been very sorry to see her decidedly 
and unmistakably in love with Adrian, though he 
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had it much at heart that the marriage should 
take place. He wished them to be as happy as 
possible together ; but he liked to think that the 
engagement on the lady^s part was rather the 
result of his influence than of her predilections. 
As soon as Isabel saw Robert, she drew Mr. 
Bivers^s attention to him. 

'^ Oh, there^s the culprit V' she cried. ^^ Do 

call him down. Merlin, and let us make firiends 
with him at once. Fm sure he is very uncom- 
fortable/^ 

Merlin was Miss Deane^s pet name for Mr. 
Rivers, and there is no denying that it was well 
chosen. She beckoned to Robert, who obeyed 
the summons, and came into her presence sheep- 
ishly enough. He felt that there was an immea- 
surable distance between his position now and that 
which he had occupied when he was flirting on 
his own account during Ms brief hoHday. Free 
and easy as he was, he found it impossible to 
maintain his tone of equality with Miss Deane in 
Mr. Rivers^s presence, and this consciousness, 
and the results to which it was already running 
on in his thoughts, made him exceedingly cross 
and snappish. Isabel darted one quick reassuring 
glance at him as he approached, and then spoke, 
addressing herself ostensibly to him, but making 
eyes at Mr. Rivers — 

'^ I Ve been confessing all my sins, and you are 
•not in any disgrace on my account, Mr. Leonard .; 
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and here^s this dreadftJ Mend of mine, who always 
manages everybody, tells me that I ought to beg 
your pardon, and so I do ; but I^m sure I don't 
know what for/' 

'^ For making such a bad use of your fascina- 
tions, young lady,'' returned Mr. Rivers. ^' I 
forgive you, Lennard, for I feel that it would have 
(been very difficult for you to say no under the 
Jsircumstances, and you might naturally think that 
Miss Deane had a right to her own letter; but 
another time I hope you will remember that my 
study is sacred ground, and that nobody ^' 

'^ Except me," interrupted Miss Deane. 

He turned to her, laughing. '^ Why, child, 
you didn't know what I was going to say !" 

" Perhaps not ; but I do know that I always 
choose to be an exception to everybody," was her 
answer; ^^and as to your study being sacred 
ground from me, you know it is nonsense." 

^' You see how she treats me," said Mr. Rivers ; 
'fl am certainly bound to make allowances for you." 

^^WeU, sir," said Robert, ^'I am very much 
obliged to you for making them, and I shall be 
wiser another time." 

Isabel gave him another quick look, which 
said, as plainly as looks ccui say anything, '^ Wait 
till I can tell you all about it;" but Robert 
found great comfort in sulking, and continued 
that process during the first half of the evening 
without intermission. The lady gave him no 
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more looks. She was in gay spirits, and Eoberfc 
could not deny to himself that she was very charm- 
ing. She seemed to be quite at home, and settled 
herself behind the tea-tray with the air of a mis- 
tress. She carried Mr. Eivers his tea-cnp, and 
spent fuUy five minutes in a tSte-d-tSte with him 
over the operation of sugaring and creaming. 

^^What an old idiot he is!'' said Eobert to 
himself; ^'it is quite a humiliating spectacle; I 
shall never be able to respect him again; I don't 
think I can stay in the house !" 

" You'll sing, won't you ?" said Mr. Rivers, 
when the tea-cup business was over ; '^ it's three 
months since I heard a song, and I really hunger 
for it!" 

" Why, you forgetful monster !" said Isabel, 
pausing on her way to the piano, and turning 
to him with a look of intense reproach, '^ did I 
not hear of you at Woodlands, and were not Lady 
Anne and Miss Dashwood warbling half the even- 
ing ? I felt quite angry with you for going to 
a party when I wasn't at home ; and now you've 
forgotten all about it." 

'' I didn't caU that singing— it was shouting," 
replied Mr. Rivers. '^ If a schoolboy, at home 
for the holidays, were to make half such a horrible 
noise in company as those two ladies did, they 
would send him to bed directly, and feel afraid 
that he was going out of his mind. Let me have 
some real harmony — some of the old favourites — 
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sang as you slug them^ and as nobody else in the 
world can/' 

'' I always sing best when you are in the 
room/' said she, as she turned over her music; 
'^it is quite curious how many people have 
noticed it to me ; I don't mean that they have 
noticed that you are in the room ; but, whenever 
I hear that I have been in particularly good voice, 
I am sure to find out that it was so. 1 declare I 
have some thought of taking you to London with 
me, just in order to show myself oflF to the best 
advantage." 

'"The charm would be lost," answered he, 
quietly accepting his influence as an unquestion- 
able fact ; '^ it's not potent enough to act in a 
multitude ; it requires a pure atmosphere." 

^^Eeally," thought Robert, '^he is making 
such an exhibition of himself that it would be 
common charity to stop it. Purer atmosphere, 
indeed! Bosh!" He opened the piano, and 
placed candles upon it, rather conspicuously. 

'^ Thank you, Mr. Lennard," said Isabel, in a 
sustained voice, but without turning her head. 
'^Now, Merlin, what is it to%be ?" 

^' Arty O'E^ara," replied Mr. Rivers. He was 
a great linguist, but he had not the slightest 
notion how to pronounce any tongue save his 
own; and the real cahbre of his musical taste 
and knowledge may be estimated by the fact that 
he preferred '^ A te o cara," sung as a solo by a 
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soprano voice, to all other compositions, and that 
Miss Deane had once, in a mischievous mood, 
sung the words to the tune of ^' Come into the 
garden, Maud,^^ without his discovering the dif- 
ference. This was during a Ute^a-Ute ; she never 
was guilty of deliberately ridiculing him before 
witnesses. She sang '^ Arty O^Kara,'^ and then 
she sang something else ; and then she upset one 
of the pianoforte candles, and called Mr. Lennard 
to her rescue. 

He could not do less than obey the summons j 
but he obeyed it with no diminution of severity in 
his countenance, and he hoped that he was not 
compromising his dignity. Mr. Rivers was nearly 
as quick as Robert in arriving at the scene of dis- 
tress, but not quite. There was just time for Miss 
Deane to show Robert that she had placed a small 
pencilled note between the pages of one of her 
music-books, and to push the book away from 
her to the other side of the piano, before she 
turned to the new-comer, and said, with perfect 
honesty, 

'^ Oh, Merlin dear ! I didnH mean to disturb 
you ; I am so sorry.*' 

Robert had his revenge in his own hands now, 
and he sternly resolved that that little penciQed 
note should lie long enough between the leaves 
of the music-book to make its writer sujQfer a 
few salutary pangs of uneasinesss before he 
opened it. 




CHAPTER IX. 



AT FEEEAHS S. 



■VA had intended to stay at home and 
n take care of baby, while Helen went 
I to keep her appointment. But when 
' the hoar of starting arrived, Helen 
BO tremnloos and hysterical that the idea 
of leaving her conld not be entertained for 
s moment. Twice she sank back upon the sofa 
and seemed nnable to make the small effort 
necessary for getting down-stairs to the carri^e, 
with the help of Sydney's atrong supporting 
arm. Eva hung about her, caressing, cheering, 
encouraging, almost scolding her into action, 
and BO well used to the sort of scene that she 
never had a moment's doubt as to its termina- 
tion, and was going through the preliminaries 
almost as a matter of course, though every nerve 
of her body quivered with sympathy and diatresB. 
But Sydn^ was in despair. 

" She is not fit for it," said he, at last, to 
Eva. " It will be better for you to come in- 
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stead. You can make an exact report of all tliat 
passes/' 

Eva looked at him with widely opened eyes. 
For the moment she thought that the suggestion 
was a manoeuvre, and certainly it succeeded as 
well as if it had been a most judicious one. 
Helen rose at once and shook off the faint- 
ness which had seemed to be overpowering 
her. 

" I am quite fit — quite well ! '^ cried she, with 
an impatient movement of the head. " Let us 
go directly. Oh, thank you, I can really walk 
without help. Where's my shawl ? I can &sten 
it myself; thanks. There— only see how strong 
I am ! " (She moved a few steps across the floor 
and paused a moment before the mantelpiece, 
with a Httle burst of nervous laughter very un- 
pleasant to hear.) '^I never can help being 
amused at the shape of that flower-vase,'* said 
she, '^ it is so very queer.'' 

'' Oh, never mind the vase, dear ! " said Eva. 
" Do come." ^ 

^^Well, Pm coming — ^you need not be so 
excessively impatient. Nothing is going to hap- 
pen to me, I do assure you. But you must not 
hurry me. The carriage won't run away because 
I have kept it waiting two minutes and a half. 
And Mr. Lennard — Oh, by the by, Mr. Lennard, 
I dare say you have something else to do. You 
are always so busy. Pray don't let me be in the 
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way. Eva and I can go by ourselves, I am 
Bure/^ 

Sydney took no notice at all of this sugges- 
tion, but, having opened the door for them, pre- 
ceded them down-stairs in silence. 

^^But, Eva, after all, you are not ready yet ! 
It is you who are keeping us waiting.'* 

" Oh,*' cried Eva, at once acquiescing in the 
tacit arrangement that she was to go too. ^' I 
shall have my bonnet on in an instant. Only go 
down-stairs, and I shall be in the carriage as 
soon as you.*' 

'^Make haste then,*' said Helen, ^'and just 
tell Mr. Lennard that you are getting ready; and, 
do you know, Eva, I am so very glad, for it just 
gives me a little morsel of time to settle my hair, 
and you had hurried me so that I know I'm not fit 
to be seen ; and, whatever you may say, you must 
admit that it's possible — ^remember, I only say just 
possible^ and you can't contradict that ! — ^that he 
may come himself." 

This was said in a low voice, lest Sydney, 
who was waiting on the stairs, should over- 
hear it. 

'^Yes," answered Eva, ^^ quite possible— 
and you need not fear about your looks — ^you 
have got your colour again — ^you are lovely 
to-day." 

" No — am I ? do you really think so ? " said 
poor Helen, turning back to the looking-glass. 
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" I wonder — I wonder — ^you know, Eva, if it 
should be, I may only have to send you back to 
fetch baby, and perhaps I need never come back 
here at all myself/' 

Eva gazed at her, mute, with longing eyes 
and a heart craving, panting, burning to see her 
happy. She did not know whether this pas- 
sion had any hope in it. It was akin to despair. 
It set before her no facts in the imagined fiitnrej 
out of which happiness was to grow, but only a 
wild wish, conscious of its own utter uselessness, 
that there were some Power to which she could 
say, ^^ Take my life and destroy it piece by piece, 
slowly — ^break it up into so many coins, each of 
which may be part of the purchase of joy and 
peace for her.'' The sacrifice was ready enough, 
but there was no altar on which it could be 
offered. 

"While Eva hastily dressed herself, Helen, 
with trembUng hands, but with much delibera- 
tion of purpose, untied her bonnet and arranged 
the rich masses of blonde hair upon her flushed 
cheeks. Sydney watched her curiously through 
the open door. He saw her stoop forward and 
examine her face closely and with an anxious ex- 
pression in the mirror, and he saw the smile of 
satisfection with which the examination termi- 
nated. A feeling of contemptuous pity filled his 
heart. The contempt was not for Helen, but 
for the kind of love which his fancy pictured to 
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him as he looked at her. '^ What has she given 

herself for V^ thought he ; '* what does she hope 
for in re-nnion ? No better confidence than that 

of a slaye^ who^ finding that she has not yet lost 
a charm^ hopes that her master will not yet be 
tired of her !'^ True, the im£^ in his own 
iihoiights was an image of perfect beauty^ and in 
the perfection of its beauty, he greatly deKghted. 
But it was surrounded with an atmosphere of 
such infinite tenderness that eyeiy f&ding tint 
would only become an additional charm. Just 
at that moment it speared before him in the 
flesh, and certainly it showed no symptoms of 
fading tints. The brilliancy and freshness of 
Eva's &ce were like the first, notes of a lovely 
voice, so unfatigued that you almost fancy they 
nmst be imperishable. As she came down-stairs 
now with her arm about Helen's waist, the con- 
trast between the sisters was very striking, and 
periiaps most men would have admired the his- 
tory in the one face more than the prophecy in 
the other. It was certainly easier to read. Some 
touch of sympathy and imagination is required 
to enable you to penetrate the depths of an un- 
proved nature ; but the handwriting of Passion 
and Trouble is legible to alL 

Hden was wonderfully composed when she 
got into the carriage, and she leaned back, 
covered her face, and did not speak till they 
stopped at the door of Mr. Ferrars's house. Her 
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companions respected her silence, and made n o 
distracting efforts to cheer her or themselves by 
pretending to think of other matters than the 
one which they had in hand. Sydney took h^ 
out very quietly, drew her arm through his, and 
led her past the woman-servant, who stood still 
in the passage, and who was evidently prepared 
for their arrival, without a word. 

BV'a followed. They entered a blank, un- 
comfortable dining-room, with pictures upon the 
walls cased in such coarse yellow muslin that it 
was a positive afiront to them to protect them in 
such a hideous fashion, with brown Holland 
nightcaps upon all the chimneypiece ornaments, 
and a green baize pall over the book-case. 
Everything seemed to be in bags, even to the 
bell-ropes and the chair-backs. You felt almost 
afraid to sit down, lest some mute and consistent 
warder should appear, and, drawing a solemn 
yellow muslin sack over your head, should fasten 
it round your ankles and leave you helpless. It 
seemed to you that you might remain thus help- 
less for any length of time without a chance of 
rescue. 

No casual passer would look over those dreary 
wire blinds, through those dark and dusty panes, 
to ascertain if any horrors were hidden in the 
room within ; and if he did look, and if he saw 
you, he would probably think that you were only 
the chandeHer taken off its hook while master 
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was out of town. And the door of the room had 
so completely the air of a door which ought never 
to have been opened, that you might be quite 
sure that when once shut it would never be 
opened again. There you would die slowly, 
breathing faintly through the interstices of your 
musUn^ till the accumulation of dust should make 
it impossible for you to breathe any longer. No- 
thing but an alarm of fire would give you a 
ohance. 

Through this ghastly chamber Sydney took 
Helen into a little inner room, which communi- 
cated with the larger apartment by folding doors. 
Here some slight arrangements had been made 
for their reception ; there was a sofa on which it 
was possible to lie down, and there were wine 
and biscuits on the table. Sydney placed Helen 
on the sofa, made her swallow a few drops of 
wine, and then carefully closed, without fastening, 
the folding doors, so that a space of about a 
quarter of an inch was left between the leaves. 
" Now,^' said he, " you will hear everything that 
passes. You may even see, if you manage care- 
fully, but you need take no part in the conversa- 
tion unless you choose, nor need your presence 
here be suspected.^^ 

''What do you think I had better do?" 
asked Helen, in a weak and broken voice. '' If 
— ^if Adrian " 

Sydney gently interrupted her, putting his 
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Iiaud upon hers. ^^ Do not think of it^ I entreat 
you/' said he. ^' Nothing in the world can be 
more improbable. You will only agitate your- 
self to no purpose. I have every reason to believe 
— ^I may say I am sure — ^that Captain Rivers is 
now on the continent.^' 

^'Then who do you suppose answered the 
advertisement ?'' How often, and in how many 
different shapes had she put this question since 
the morning ! With unflagging patience he an. 
swered her, 

^'Either Captain Bivers himself, through 
some agent in England, or some Mend of hifi> 
who has a general commission to arrange his 
affairs during his absence. Tou know one theory 
is that he has intermitted his correspondence 
with you, because he found it impossible to carry 
it on without his uncle's knowledge. He had 
tried several modes, and you know that he was 
detected in all. He has, therefore, ceased for a 
time — out of prudence.'' 

At this point Eva, flushing with indignation, 
walked away to the window. She clasped her 
hands tightly together, and kept silence by an 
effort which was almost beyond her strengtL 
'' Such 'prudence /" she thought, '' when his wife 
was ill — dying — calling for him every moment ! 
How is it possible to play with words in such a 
manner ? He should have said cowardice, mean- 
ness, and heartlessness, not prudence !" And 
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unquestionably she would have told him so under 
any other circumstances. But just then she felt 
the absolute necessity for maintaining Helen's 
composure^ and if she had not been able to suc- 
ceed in holding her tongue she would have run 
out of the room. 

Sydney^ after a momentary pause and a half 
smile to himself, continued, hi& eye dwelling not 
on Helen's pale face which confironted him, but 
on that angry profile in the window :— 

" But, of course, if a new mode of communi- 
cation, oflfers itself, free from the risk of detection, 
he would be eager to adopt it ; and I conclude 
this is what he now looks to/' 

Helen acquiesced, coldly and faintly, and with 
an irrational light of unconvinced hope stiU glis- 
tening in her eyes. She turned away, and 
Sydney found that he could not help walking into 
the window. Eva did not make the sUghtest 
movement as he approached. She was angry, 
and she wished him to know it. She stood with 
her head bent, and her hands clasped. Only her 
eyelashes quivered a Kttle, and the bloom in her 
cheeks grew a little brighter, and her breath 
came just a very little quicker, and her attitude, 
which had been easy and natural, became rigid 
in all its lines without really changing one of 
them. All these small differences he noted, as a 
veritable connoisseur notes the trifles of contour 
and tint which distinguish a copy from an ori- 
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ginal. He stooped and whispered to her in an 
apologetic voice — 

'^ I don^t like to speak to her as I really think. 
If it is dissimulation, I hope that it will be for- 
given me. The fact — ^if fact it is — ^must force 
itself slowly upon her by degrees/' 

Eva felt in an instant how utterly unreason- 
able her wrath had been. This tender mode of 
dealing with Helen was precisely her own when 
she was not in a passion. At once she looked 
up into his face, with a sudden gentleness in her 
eyes, and a smile so bright that certainly that 
dim, dusty London sunbeam which sneaked 
through the window and made a poor pretence 
of illuminating her head (like a failure in a mo- 
dem missal, where the gold leaf looks blurred 
and lustreless), might have taken a lesson from it. 

^^ You are always right,'' said she, heartily. 

It was a rapid generalization, but it quite 
satisfied his ideas of logic. 

K this man who is coming," she continued, 
is really a messenger from Captain Rivers, is 
there any reason why Helen should not speak to 
him herself?" 

'^ None in the world," he rephed, " if she is 
strong enough. All the scruples, all the con- 
cealment, come from her, not from me. If I were 
to follow my own inclination in the matter, I 
should proclaim Captain Adrian Rivers' s misdeeds 
in all the market-places of Europe. Do not 
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forget that my caution is for her sake, not for 
his/^ 

He spoke earnestly, for he wanted her to re- 
member this. The fear in his own mind that 
Helen knew that there was some part of her 
story which would not bear investigation, was 
very strong just now — stronger than it had been. 
It did not diminisli Ms pity. He attributed to 
her no worse fault than that of passionate and 
unreasonable trustfulness. But he thought it 
likely that she had herself become aware, when 
too late, that there was some flaw in her claim, 
and that, being determined . neither to condemn 
nor to. abandon Adrian, her sole object was to 
hide it. Her perfect ignorance of the world, her 
vehement feelings and undisciplined character, 
made it likely — so he thought — that she would 
entertain a vague, blind, mad notion that if once 
they could come together again all would be well 
somehow. But he began to feel nearly certain 
that all would never be well, and if it were pos- 
sible to prepare Eva in any measure, however 
slowly and insufficiently, for the blow which must 
at last fall, he desired to do so. The first step 
towards this end was to awaken in Eva^s mind 
an idea that Helen might be anxious for conceal- 
ment on her own account. He did not under- 
stand how far Eva was from the possibility of 
admitting any such notion ; he thought that by 
dropping quiet hints from time to time, and leaving 
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her to meditate upon them, a way would at last 
be opened. So he dropped his little hints, 
pointing each one of them by special earnestness 
of look and significance of tone, and expecting it 
to stay where he dropped it. In reality it glanced 
off the unconscious crystal of her mind, and made 
not so much as a mementos impression. He 
spoke always very tenderly of Helen ; he would 
have done anything for her except sacrifioe Eva 
to her, and that he was determined not to do. 
But he saw that the sacrifice would be consum- 
mated if he did not prevent it, end he was only 
biding his time. A little patience, a little more 
certainty, a few more facts, and he would see his 
way and take it. And Eva, always jealous and 
sensitive for Helen, felt the compassion and kind- 
ness of his voice when he spoke of her, and was 
content. She did not for an insi»nt suspect what 
he was beginning to think, or what he meditated 
doing. 

A knock at the house-door — a start and a 
faint cry from the sofa. Eva went to Helen, and 
Sydney hurried into the other parlour, carefully 
replacing the folding doors according to their 
original arrangement. He sat down, feeling his 
own heart beat a little faster than usual, as he 
thought of those two girl-figures clinging to- 
gether. The servant came in and brought hirn a 
card, from which he read the name aloud, '^ Mr. 
Sedgwick.'^ 
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'^ Tes, sir. Gentleman called by appointment^ 
and particularly wishes to see you/' 

^^ Ask him to wait one moment in the hall,'' 
«aid Sydney. The maid withdrew, and Sydney 
went to the door of communication just at the 
moment in which Eva approached it from the 
other side. 

^^ She does not know the name," said Eva, in 
a loud whisper. 

'^ I understand," answered he, in the same 
Yoice. He then crossed the room and admitted 
his visitor.' 

'^Will Mr. Sedgwick have the goodness to 
walk into this room," said he, courteously, open- 
ing the door. ^' I am very sorry to give such a 
reception, but the house is dismantled." 

In walked a stout, good-humoured looking, 
florid, middle-aged man, in black, with rather 
more than a natural allowance of white necktie. 
He looked like a comic representation of a local 
preacher of some denomination or other, who 
would entertain a strong objection to balls, but 
would piously approve of dining to any conceiv- 
able extent. He was evidently not quite a gentle- 
man, but he had not the air of a country parson, 
whose college polish has been inevitably rubbed 
off by long rustication. He was not only not 
quite a gentleman at the present moment, but he 
had never been one at any moment, which makes 
a vast difference. And he was, moreover, per- 
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fectly aware of the fact, whicli is by no means 
always the case. He knew that it was his best 
plan to be jovial and familiar, with a sUght dash 
of conspicuous respectfulness. He knew that by 
no other means could he avoid being fiissy and 
frightened in the presence of his superiors. His 
ordinary manner was so frank and cheerful a de- 
monstration of his subjection, that it placed him 
at once on a level with you. But he was come 
on sombre business now, and he felt that joviality 
was out of place. So he scraped when he bowed, 
and stammered as he smiled, and was manifestly 
very uncomfortable. 

Sydney placed him a chair — ^looked first at 
the card and then at his visitor^s face — clealred 
his throat shghtly — and, seeing that Mr. Sedg- 
wick certainly did not intend to take the initia- 
tive, spoke : — 

^' You are here, of course, in answer to my 
advertisement, but I do not know in what capacity 
you come until you tell me." 

^^ Well," returned Mr. Sedgwick, looking 
doubtfully at his boots, as if he was afraic^ that 
they belonged to somebody else, and were going 
to tell him so. '^ I didn't exactly come to give 
information. I have your advertisement in my 
pocket, sir; here it is. If you'll be good enough 
to allow me, Fll just read it, that we may have 
matters on a satisfactory basis at starting." 

He drew a large leathern note-case out of his 
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pocket as he spoke^ and selected one from a num- 
ber of papers which it contained. *' ' Mr. Lewis 
Lennard (Elbury's)/^^ said he, in a sustained voice, 
such as he might be expected to use in his ser- 
mons when he came to the '^ practical appUca- 
tion.'' ^^ ' Important information about the pro- 
perty left in Gloucester, to be obtained on inquiry 
from X. B.^ I imagine, sir, I may safely conclude 
that I am addressing X. B. V 

^^ Yes/^ replied Sydney, '^ I advertised imder 
those initials.^^ 

" Then, sir,^^ said Mr. Sedgwick, slowly, and 
still contemplating his boots, but with a changed 
expression of countenance, as if he felt that they 
might do their worst, but he was sure to be too 
many for them now. ^^ Then, sir, it only remains 
for me to ask you for this important informa- 
tion.'' 
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M I to conclude, then," asked Sydney, 
very composedly, "that I speak to 
Captain Adrian Rivers ?" 
A momentary expression of surprise 
and doubt flitted across Mr. Sedgwic^s face, and 
Sydney felt certain that his words had suggested 
a new idea, and that his visitor was mentally de- 
termining the question of his own identity by 
considerations of pure expediency. By that look 
Sydney judged him, and at once passed sentence 
upon him — " Not to be trusted/^ 

" No," said Mr. Sedgwick, *^ I am not Captain 
Adrian Rivers, but I am here in his name and at 
his request. Whatever you would say to him 
you can say to me. I was led to expect that a 
letter would be ready for me here, and my inten- 
tion was to forward that letter to him." 

" Pardon tne,^^ replied Sydney, " the letter 
was your own suggestion.^^ 

^'I don't see how that afiects the matter, sir, 
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one way or the other,^' answered Mr. Sedgwick, 
quickly. 

" We make no progress,'' said Sydney. '^ I 

think '' 

"'^I snppose you mistrust me,*' interrupted 
Mr. Sedgwick. " Well, I can produce my testi* 
menials. In the first place, shall I tell you the 
nature of the little property in Gloucestershire, 
about which you were advertising V 

^^ That is wholly unnecessary,'' said Sydney, 
hastily. '' We'll take aU that for granted." A 
slight tone of jocoseness in the man's way of 
putting his last question had been indescribably 
repulsive to Sydney, who, uninterruptedly con- 
scious of the presence of the listeners in the next 
room, dreaded what might come next, and wished 
to cut it short at once. 

'^ Humph !" responded Mr. Sedgwick. " I 
believe, though, it was a very pretty Uttle pro- 
perty." 

Sydney's annoyance caused him to precipitate 
matters a little. '^ I have no objection," said he, 
raisinsT his voice, ^^ to tell you at once what I seek 
from yon. I wa,:t to know Captain Adrian Rivers's 
present address. 

'' I'm afraid it won't be precisely in my power 
to oblige you on that point," said Mr. Sedgwick. 

'^ I know," continued Sydney, '^ that he is on 
the continent, and I know that he has important 
private reasons for wishing to remain in retire- 
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ment at present. I know, to speak plainly, that 
he does not want to be traced. I should like to 
be able to convince you that not the slightest 
annoyance, of the kind which he dreads, would 
result to him from your putting me in possession 
of his address. My only object is to enable a 
lady to communicate with him, who has the right 
to do so." 

^^ All very fair, sir, and above board, Fve no 
manner of doubt," said Mr, Sedgwick; ^' but 
you see Pm bound to observe my instructions." 

''Will you tell me what your instructions 
are ?" inquired Sydney. 

''Well," said Mr. Sedgwick, with the air of a 
man who weighs his words, " I don't see that I 
should prejudice any important interest by so 
doing, but I like to be cautious. I Have erred, 
sir," (Mr. Sedgwick aspiratedhis first H so strongly 
that he did not think it necessary to aspirate the 
second, but he meant "heard), " that you are ac- 
quainted with a relation of Captain Rivers, who 
is no doubt a most worthy gentleman in his way, 
and who is on the best of terms with his nephew, 
as I should be very sorry to be supposed to 
imply the reverse of it; but still, at the same 
time, there are con-siderations which induce me 
to stipulate ^" 

" Oh ! if you mean Mr. Rivers, of Fenbury 
Park, I can relieve you at once," answered Syd- 
ney. " I give you my word that nothing which 
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passes between ns shall be communicated by me 
to him at any time/' 

"You'll not forget, sir, that youVe pledged 
your word to this V said Mr, Sedgwick, 

" No/' repHed Sydney, '' TU not forget." 

'^ Then, such being the understanding between 
us," continued Mr, Sedgwick, '^I think I may 
venture to show you my instructions," He again 
opened his leather pocket-book, and seardied 
among the papers which it contained. Sydney's 
impatience was by this time so great that every 
fibre of his frame seemed to him to be moving 
inwardly / and it was with some difficulty that he 
restrained himself fr>om snatching out of Mr, 
Sedgwick's hand the sheet of filmy foreign note- 
paper which he selected from the bundle and 
placed on the table, having first carefully folded 
it so that only half one page should be visible, 
and not relaxing for a moment the grasp which 
he kept upon it. In the middle of the half page 
thus displayed were the following words, in care- 
less, scarcely legible, handwriting : — 

'^ Learn all you can, and forward to me, but 
don't commit me to anything. 

''A, R," 

"The envelope which contained this note," said 
Mr, Sedgwick, '^contained also your advertise- 
ment, cut out of Galignani's paper, which I had 
not previously seen. Perhaps, sir, you are ac- 
quainted with Captain Rivers's handwriting ?" 
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" No, I am not/* answered Sydney. 

^^ But I am/* cried Helen, walking suddenly 
into the room and laying her eager quivering 
hands upon the paper, " show it me-give it me 
— it is mine !'* 

Sydney turned to her in distress; Eva followed 
her and stood close beside her, with an anxious 
and frightened face ; Mr. Sedgwick uttered a 
long, low whistle, expressive of the most intense 
surprise and satisfaction, and made such an im- 
petuous dart^ upon his document, that between his 
vehemence and Helenas, it was torn in two and 
each of them had half of it. 

Mr. Sedgwick was for a moment entirely 
engrossed by the fragment of paper which he 
held in his hand; He turned it from side to ^side 
and examined it: anxiously. Apparently he was 
sootL satisfied that Helen had not possessed her- 
self of the dangerous half of the document, for he 
gave a sigh of relief and looked up at her; He 
expected to see her overpowered, either by ind^ 
nation or distress, for she had torn off the page 
on which his instructions were written, and cer- 
tainly the words were cold and selfish enough to 
wring a passionate heart, which had been starving 
so long for want of the love to which it had a 
right. Sydney, too, looked at her with a similar 
expectation. But they were both surprised to see 
that after reading those imsatisfactory words two 
or three times, with a smile of delight and eyes 
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brimming over with slow tears, she pressed them 
to her lips and ^kissed them repeatedly. She had 
fomid some meaning in them which cootented 
her. Even Eva, who knew her so well, was 
astonished, and, tanght by the new powers and 
hopes which were awakening within herself, 
conld not help feeling that it was a strange love 
which was thus capable of making food for itself, 
and then accepting it as tiiough it had been 
offered by another. She did ndt know how 
common are lower grades of the condition which 
she was now watching in its extreme manifesta- 
tion. She said to herself, with a kind of melan- 
choly wonder, ^^ If this could last always, it would 
not signify in the least to one's happiness what 
kind of man one loved /' and she glanced involun- 
tarily at Sydney, as though it weace wrong to 
entertain such a thought in his presence, even for 
a moment. 

He was the first to break the silence. ^'I 
wished to spare Mrs. Bivers the agitation of a 
persomtt interview,^' said he ; ^^ her health is still 
a subject of grave anxiety. I hope that you will 
spare her any further suspense, and tell her at 
once what you might have hesitated to tell me.'' 

'' I will tell the lady anything she likes to ask 
me," replied Mr. Sedgwick, promptly, "if she 
will see me alone." 

I cannot permit that," said Sydney. 

Why not ?" asked Helen, who had seated 
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herself^ and^ thonglifluslied and tremblings seemed 
to be perfectly capable of taking part in the dis- 
cussion, ^^ I am quite willing to see this gentleman 
alone ; I don't know what objection there can be/' 

Sydney's annoyance was intense. He could 
not argue the point with her before Mr. Sedgwick; 
he could not, under any circumstances, have ex- 
plained to her all his reasons against allowing a 
tete-a-tete. He felt that it would be ruinous. 
Never had he knoYm a woman less fit to judge 
for herself in any diflSculty, than Helen. 

^^I ask, as a personal favour to myself — ^I 
entreat, that you wiU only see Mr. Sedgwick in 
my presence," said he. He spoke with the utmost 
earnestness, bending over Helen as she sat^ and 
almost whispering to her. 

^^ But it is so unreasonable," replied Helen, in 
the same voice; ^^ you will surely give me a reason. 
This is my husband's friend. I may learn aU I 
want to know from him — all that will make me 
happy, and save me from dying of despair. You 
can't wish to keep it from me." ' 

^^We know nothing about him," whispered 
Sydney, '^absolutely nothing— it is only for your 
own sake. I am afraid that you may be led to 
promise something that you will afterwards regret. 
I cannot tell how you may be deceived ; I only 
want to be present as your friend, to keep watch 
for you. Do me this kindness. Put this much 
trust in me — it is for your own sake." 
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'^ Oh, Helen, you can't say no," pleaded Eva, 
'' think of all he has done for you/' 

'' I do think. Fm not ungrateful,'' answered 
Helen aloud, and with much vehemence ; ^' but no 
friend, no influence, nothing in the world ought 
to come between me and Adrian. Ask Mr. 
Sedgwick to speak to me before you, and I am 
quite content." 

Mr. Sedgwick answered before he was asked, 
'' What I have to say, can only be communicated 
to Mrs. Eivers, without witnesses. I don't want 
to press it upon you, ma'am, in the least ; you 
must please to judge for yourself, and make up 
your unbiassed mind. I have nothing to do but 
to make my report to Captain Rivers, and I aiE 
quite ready to take my leave this moment." He 
half rose from his chair as he spoke. 

'^ There — there — ^you see — ^you hear ?" cried 
Helen; ^^stop him, don't let him go away. I 
shall lose everything. Won't you give way, Mr, 
Lennard ? Oh, pray, pray, go and leave me." She 
wrung her hands in an agony of supplication. 

''Don't distress yourself; nothing shall be 
settled in a hurry," answered Sydney; *'I hate to 
seem so cruel to you. I have no right to urge 
you beyond a certain limit. Will you give me a 
promise ? Will you pledge yourself, seriously, 
and with full deliberation, to enter into no sort of 
arrangement with Mr. Sedgwick during this 
interview, to take no obligation upon yourself, to 
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do nothing in fact, and to agree to nothing, till 
you have had time for consideration and consul-^ 
tation?" 

''I promise, I promise,'' cried Helen; bo 
immediately, while the words were stiU on his 
lips, that it was evident that she did not in the 
least consider either what he asked or what she 
promised. No man could have looked upon a 
pledge so given as binding. He felt that the 
only thought vividly present to her was how she 
could get him out of the way. 

He turned to Mr. Sedgwick. 

^^ You hear, sir, that this lady has promised 
to enter into no engagement of any kind." 

Mr. Sedgwick indulged himself in a slight 
but indescribably vulgar smile. It was a smile 
which would have revealed his social calibre in 
an instant, though he had never spoken a word ; 
for though a man may smile and be a villain, 
there is a sort of smile which no man can use and 
be a gentleman. In the present instance, howevei^ 
the suitable words were not wanting. 

^'Promises are like pie-crust,'' said Mr. Sedg- 
wick ; " at least, so I Have erred." 

" What can I do ?" es:claimed Sydney, tam- 
ing in despair to Eva ; ^^ how can I protect her, 
if she will not be protected ?" 

He keenly felt the nature of the part which 
he was compelled to play, and, sorry as he was 
for Helen, he would have withdrawn at once 
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from an interfepence which was so badly re- 
quited, if it had not been for Eva. Even in 
that case, however, a little entreaty would pro- 
bably have induced him to resume his character 
of adviser, afterwards, if Helen were to be in- 
volved in fresh difficulties by her own imprudenoe^ 
and were to appeal to him for help. He was not 
at all in the habit of thinking about his own 
dignity, and there were few considerations to 
which he would not hav^e given precedence over 
that masculine attribute, in case of need. 

Mr. Sedgwick pulled out his watch, and 
Helen, who marked the action, broke in before 
he had time to speak — 

^'I will go with you into another room,'' 
cried she, running to the folding-doors ; ^' here— 
pray come — ^there shall not be a moment's delay. 
Oh ! don't be angry with me, please, Mr. Len- 
nard ; I know you mean everything that is kind, 
but I can't bear it. Eva shall come with me, 
and she can tell you everything afterwards." 

" Excuse me there, if you please," said Mr. 
Sedgwick, who had followed her, and was hold- 
ing the door (^en for her to pass, '^ we must be 
quite alone." 

Helen turned directly upon Eva. " Go back, 
then," said she ; '^ you know it makes no differ- 
rence realiy, for you could not prevent me from 
doing anything that I think right. Oh ! how I do 
wish that you had all a little more confidence in 
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me ! It seems so hard that you have not, for 
I'm sure I have never done anything wrong or 
fooKsh, and yet everybody — everybody in the 
world — ^is always doubting me. But I have a 
right to decide for myself. Come, Mr. Sedg- 
wick, if you please ; and do you two wait here 
for us. I dare say we shall not be long.'' 

She went into the next room, and Mr. Sedg- 
wick followed her, and Sydney and Eva were 
left looking at each other. 

You are angry,'' said Eva. 
No, not angry; indescribably disappointed, 
vexed, and anxious, and most provokingly power- 
less — that's what I am. One thing, however, I 
will secure. That fellow shan't leave the house 
till I have seen him again. Not that I expect to 
do much good by it, but at least I'll make an 
effort to obtain his address, and to learn a little 
more about him." 

Sydney went into the passage, fastened the 
house door, and returned with the key. When 
he came back into the dining-room, he could not 
help pausing a moment to look at Eva. She had 
taken off her hat while she was in the back room 
with Helen, and her beautiftd golden hair was 
just a little ruffled and loosened, so that its 
natural brightness and great abundance were 
more conspicuous than when it was in its conven- 
tional sta.te of smooth compactness. One great 
loop, whieh should have been gathered up with 
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the rest, tad dropped upon her shoulder, as she 
leaned her head upon one side languidly, and 
almost as if the air were strong enough to sup- 
port it. Her hands were clasped, and stretched 
out before her, resting upon her knees. They 
had the transparent whiteness of roses in which 
there is an infinity of gradation and shadow and 
fSaint, latent bloom, though the general result is 
what we must needs call white, because we have 
no other name for it. In her whole figure there 
was that flower-like grace of extreme youth, that 
airy poise of form, which seems as though the 
wind might wave it, and as though it were about 
to grow before your eyes. And thoughtful as her 
expression was, it oflTered just then no painful 
contrast to the natural promise of joy which be- 
longed to her girlhood and her beauty ; for she 
did not appreciate the danger to Helen which 
was weighing so heavily upon Sydney. She was 
inclined to sympathize with Helen, and to believe 
that a new hope would come out of this mys- 
terious interview. Her heart had leisure to dwell 
upon other subjects than her sister's history, and 
it had wandered into a gentle reverie, of which 
Sydney was the theme ; so that when he entered 
and spoke to her, she started and blushed ; and 
if she had been able to look at him at that mo- 
ment (which she was not), she would have seen a 
light in his face reflected from her sudden blush, 
and answering it. 
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^^ After all," said Sydney, encouragingly, 
'^ 1 don^t see how very mucli harm can be 
done.*' 

^^No," replied Eva, "I don't see how cmy 
harm can be done ; and snrely, if a way can be 
found for Helen to communicate with this man, 
it must be a good thing, since we can*t prevent 
him from being her husband. I don't undeov 
stand why you are so very anxious." 

" I am anxious, because I don't see my way. 
My chief object hitherto has been to obtain 
Helen's confidence ; it has been hard work ; only 
a very few steps have been gained ; and now I 
am just where I was, again. I have to protect 
and advise in the best way that I can, without 
really knowing the circumstances. I utterly dis- 
trust this brother-in-law of yours ; and when I 
least expect it, I may find that some suggestion 
or command of his, given secretly, and secretly 
acted upon, has annihilated in a moment all that 
I have been trying to do for weeks." 

•' Oh, I hope not !" said Eva; '^it seems hard 
upon you. Perhaps you^ll give us up. I am 
sure nobody will blame you.'* 

She did not look at him when she said this ,* 
neither did he look at her as he answered — 

'^ Yes, that will be the best plan ; I'll give you 
up at once. I can go now, if you like. Shall I 
say that the cab is to wait for you, or shall I leave 
it for Mr. Sedgwick to settle ?" 
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She answered only by a slight, embarrassed 
laugh, 

" And when I have taken my leave/' he con- 
tinued, coming nearer to her, *^ what do you 
mean to do? Will you forget that you ever 
knew such a person V^ 

'' That is what I should try to do — ^if — ^if it 

were possible for ^' She stopped, in great 

confusion. 

^^ Possible for you to forget me — or for me to 
give you up ? I wish I were certain that the 
one is as impossible as the other. Tell me — ^how 
shall I make sure of it V 

He sat down/ and leaning his arms on the 
table, looked earnestly in her face. It was a 
strange time and place for such a colloquy, and 
perhaps he felt it to be so, or perhaps he felt sure 
enough, in spite of the doubt which his words 
implied, not to desire to press the matter farther 
then and there. At any rate he abstained from 
pressing it. Her agitated gilence seemed to plead 
with him to spare her just then. He watched her 
a little while, and then went on, rather as if he 
were thinking aloud, than as if he were address- 
ing her. 

^' Poor Helen ! ^ Learn all you can, but don't 
commit me.' 

" That's all the comfort she can get out of her 
husband's first words — the words for which she 
has been waiting so long. It's enough to make 
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a woman pause before she gives anything, to think 
that this should be the only return for giving all!'' 

Eva breathed more freely. It wias a relief to 
her to turn to the discussion of Helenas aflfairs. 
The covert appHcation to herself might be con- 
sidered afterwards. It did not overcome and 
subdue her like a direct appeal. She answered 
with something Hke her usual manner^ though 
with a degi'ee of eflfort which made her more 
abrupt than usual. 

" Nothing more than those words would be 
needed to show that he has no real aflfection for 
her. Just imagine his being able to think for a 
moment about ^committing hiimself ' if he cared 
for her ! And what does he mean by it ? What 
is the reason of all these treacherous and shameful 
precautions ? Money and position — ^wretched, 
worthless, contemptible trash! Those are the 
things which he puts above honour, and truth, and 
love ! Those are the things for the sake of which 
he deserts his wife and child V 

He said nothing, and she went on, now quite 
herself again — 

^^ You know Helen would be perfectly happy 
to live with him in the poorest cottage ; if he 
were a common labouring man, and had to work 
hard for their daily bread, she would be perfectly 
happy with him.^' 

Not for worlds would Sydney have had her guess 
the sUghtly satirical interpretation of her words 
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which crossed his thoughts — ^namely, that Helen 
would be perfectly happy if he had to work hard 
for her — ^not that she would be perfectly willing 
to work hard for herself. " And after all/' added 
he self-reprovingly, '^ it is unjust, for she would 
sacrifice herself to him, though to no one else. 
Her temper and her nerves might break down 
under the details of the sacrifice, but still, if he 
were to demand it, it would be ofiered.'' 

"Does it seem very strange to you,'' he 
asked, ^^ that she should have made such a mis- 
take? That she should have fancied that she 
saw a hero in a mere selfish man of the world ?" 

" Yqtj strange indeed. Quite imintelligible." 

" I thought so," he replied. " K you had 
been with her, your superior knowledge of the 
world would doubtless have saved her 1" 

" Oh you may be as sarcastic as you like about 
my knowledge of the world," said Eva, " but I 
do not think it is possible that I ever could have 
liked Adrian. I am sure there is something 
which tells me in a moment who are the right 
people to trust." 

^^ I have great faith in your instincts," said 
Sydney; "nevertheless it would frighten me rather 
if you were to depend upon them exclusively. A 
little wholesome knowledge of the world, in 
somebody else, is a good thing to £ei11 back upon, 
after all." 

" I knew at once that Mr. Wilton was not 
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trustworthy," cried Eva, eager to justify lierself. 
'^ Was not my instinct safe there ?'* 

^^ Not quite, I think ; you were very nearly 
getting into a difficulty — ^indeed you did not 
altogether escape." 

'^Oh,'^ she exclaimed, ^^but that was about 
the circumstances which you know I could not be 
expected to understand. I shall know all about 
the rights and the wrongs of such Affairs when I 
am older. In fact, I already know a great deal 
more about them than I did. I should not make 
such a mistake again. In another year, at 
fiirthest, I shall be quite fit to take care of myself 
in everything. But the mistake I made was not 
in the least about character, it was only about 
manners and customs. Though he was so good- 
natured, and made himself so pleasant, I never 
from the first moment thought of him as a real 
friend. I never should have dreamed of trusting 
him as I trust you ; and yet, you know, I was 
really almost as well acquainted with him — or at 
least, almost as long acquainted — ^which would 
have come to the same thing practically, if it had 
not been for my instinct." 

This eloquent outburst carried him back to 
the Eva of a fortnight ago, before the first touch 
of consciousness had been laid upon her, when 
she talked to him almost as she would have talked 
to herself. He scarcely knew which of the two 
Evas he liked best. But there is no such thing 
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as returning to a past condition ; the momentary 
glimpses which we obtain, only make us feel the 
present diflference more strongly. A fortnight 
ago Eva might have said all this, and with no 
diiBTerence in the mere saying it. Brettthless, im- 
patient, and unabashed, she would have waited 
for his answer, thinking only of the point which 
she was so anxious to prove, and about which she 
was determined that he should allow her to be in 
the right. But now the words had scarcely left 
her lips before she became painfuUy aware that 
they contained a tribute to him, an avowal of the 
estimation in which she held him, and that this 
avowal was spontaneous. She would have given 
much to recall it. She would do anything to 
avoid hearing his answer to it. So she started 
up as soon as she had done speaking, went hur- 
riedly to the door, and returned, saying, ^'I 
fencied I heard them moving. Are they not a 
very long time ? Oh ! I wish I knew what was 
happening V^ 

The door opened, and Helen came in upon 
them like a burst of sunshine, all radiance and 
triumph. 

'^ Everything is right,'' she cried, '' and I am 
80 happy !'* 

" My darling \" exclaimed Eva, folding her in 
a close embrace, and quite unable to resist the 
infection of her joy. "Thank Gk)d I Tell us 
what it is.'* 
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^^ No,'' said Helen, " I can tell you notting. 
You must just trust and be patient. We shall 
have to wait a little while still, but I can wait 
quite easily now, because I understand every- 
thing. Poor Adrian ! He has been just as un- 
happy as I was. But it will all be right now — 
and very soon — ^perhaps in a week, Eva, I shall 
have a letter &om him, and then I shall, per- 
haps, be able to tell you more. But it does not 
signify whether I tell you or not, provided I am 
happy and satisfied. That's all my Eva cares 
about ! " 

Sydney, who had gone into the passage as 
soon as Helen re-appeared, in order to do what 
he could with Mr. Sedgwick, now returned, and 
Helen addressed him at once. 

^^I am so grateftd to you, Mr. Lennard, I 
can't thank you enough. I imderstand every- 
thing now, and I am quite satisfied, and I have 
only to wait a little while longer before I shall be 
perfectly happy." 

'^ I hope," began Sydney. 

'^ Oh, it isn't hope, it is certainty," interrupted 
she with gay indignation ; '^ and now, do let us go 
back to baby." 

He accompanied her to the carriage with a 
gravity which she afterwards told Eva wats the 
most disagreeable unsympathising way of receiv- 
ing good news that she ever saw in her life. 
May I hope," said he, ^' that you have remem- 
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bered your promise, and not pledged yourself to 
anything ? '' 

" Promise ? " she cried. '' What promise ? I 
made none, did I ? " 

He had so fully expected this that he took it 
very patiently. 

^' I was afraid that you did not exactly think 
of what you were saying/' he answered ; ^^ I sup- 
pose, then, I may conclude that you hm)e pledged 
yourself in some way ? '^ 

'^ Oh, what does it signify ? '' she exclaimed. 
''You cannot suppose, though you may be, 
though you are, the kindest, best-meaning friend 
in the world, that I will tell you my husband's 
secrets ! You know, of course, that it would be 
wrong — and quite impossible — ^for me to do so. 
But, I am sure, you must be very glad to heap 
that all is right. '' 

He was silent for a moment, and then said, 
'' Eemember, if you want help or advice, I am ale 
ways ready to give it.'' 

" Thank you," she answered, lightly. " I'm 
sure you are very kind." He helped her into the 
carriage and then turned to Eva, who paused a 
moment before she followed. 

''Did you learn anything from Mr. Sedg- 
wick ? " asked she. 

" Nothing of importance. He refused to give 
his address, as I expected. But it signifies little; 
for now that your sister is acting for herself, I 
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can, of course, do notidng. I can only wish, aUd 
hope, and fear. I shall come now only as a 
doctor, to her ^' 

^^ But to me ? " interrupted Eva, feeling that 
he was hardly treated^ eager to atone^ afraid of 
losing him. 

'^ To you — ^I am whatever you let me be/' 

He dropped her hand, after a strong pressure^ 
and followed her when she had taken her seat 
beside Helen. 

Mr. Sedgwick^s victory was not quite so com- 
plete as he supposed it to be. At least it left 
him with one weak place in his armour. He 
knew on good and sufficient grounds that Syd- 
ney Lennard and Mr. Bivers had quarrelled^ and 
he concluded that there was not the slightest 
probability that the former would be received at 
Fenbury Park. He did not know of the subse- 
quent reconciliation wliich took place, it will be 
remembered, at Sydney^s own house. Much de- 
pended upon this ignorance as will be seen in the 
sequel. 



OHAPTEE XI. 



1NNE ARRAN lived in an uncomfortable 
little house, situated in a dismal, ua- 
wholesome -looking suburb, wbich uhe 
was accustomed to call " the country/' 
Her address was, "iilo 3, The Green, Surliwell;" 
andcertainly so longasthatsinistor, shapeless space, 
which looked as if it had been cut out of the heart 
of a child's puzzle for the express purpose of 
bewildering the child's faculties, which was scored 
by dusty foot-prints in every direction, patched 
here and there with dim baldnesses of uneasy 
turf, strewn with decayed boots and depraved 
tea-kettles, and shut in by a haggard, helpless rail< 
ing, that might have been painted when the Romans 
landedin Britain, and gradually growiag dirty ever 
since — so long as this noisome and desolate region 
was topographically designated as " the Green," 
Anne Arran had a full right to call her particnlar 
comer of it "the country." The dwellers round 
about the Green were glad of it, and proud of it. 
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and content with it^ and would have risen in a 
body to resist any attempt to make away with its 
semblance of rurality-. They rejoiced in the scrubby 
lilac and consumptive laburnum which had hud- 
dled themselves together in one angle of the rails^ 
and were keeping the life in each other as long as 
they could, to the great comfort of those who 
looked upon them as kith and kin, though the 
indifferent passer-by might have been forgiven 
for thinking that it would be a mercy to release 
them from their sufferings. They admired the 
pathetic pertinacity of those seven daisy plants 
which came out clean every summer, though they 
knew, by long experience, that their cleanliness 
could not last twelve hours, and which would not 
die even when they were trodden upon. 

Anne Arran^s house was one of four which stood 
in a detached row, being smaller and cheaper than 
any of the other houses in this choice district, 
but which had the advantage of looking right 
against the back of the lilac-tree, and which also 
boasted each its slender strip of garden-ground 
at the back, smoke-dried and dust-besprinkled, 
and overlooked by a dozen obtrusive windows, 
but, nevertheless, for all that, a garden capable of 
producing flowers, and not by any means to be 
despised. 

Anne Arran's garden contained a lawn, five 
small flower-beds, a narrow gravelled-walk, with 
a border between it and the boundary-wall, just 
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wide enough to nourisli a few creeping plants and 
a very handsome screen of ivy, an arbour, and a 
mulberry-tree. Not one of those mulberries did 
their owner ever taste ; but surely no tree in the 
world ever produced so many small basketftds 
of luscious fruit to be sent out as presents to 
those who were not so happy as to possess mul- 
berry-trees themselves. Surely no children in the 
world were ever so highly favoured as those who 
were solemnly invited, from time to time, to come 
within the sacred precincts, and to pick up two 
a-piece— two and no more— of those ripe and 
tempting treasures which a judicious shake had 
caused to fall upon the grass below. As to the 
arbour, Anne Arran honestly believed that it had 
saved her life. Prom that miserable comer of 
the great city in which she laboured, and in which 
she hired a room for the convenience of her daily 
work, she was accustomed to walk home in the 
evenings, and to betake herself, whenever weather 
permitted, to her arbour. There she sat, and 
thought that she inhaled fresh air, and looked upon 
green leaves, and was happy. On moonlit summer 
nights she often sat there, and looked through 
one little lattice in the clematis which she had 
cunningly devised for herself, and which admitted 
only a glimpse of sky, with a dark bit of the 
garden-wall shrouded in ivy for a foreground. 
As she said, when you sat there and looked 
steadily, without changing your position, you 
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miglit fancy yourself miles in the country. Many 

and many a time she so sat and so dreamed ; but 

the miles which her spirit traversed extended 

always in one direction^ and the scene in which it 

rested was always the san^. A winding river, a 

soft grass-terrace, bowered with grave protecting 

trees, a descent of wide stone steps, and a girl 

sitting on the lowest, her elbows on her knees, 

her chin in her hands, her feet almost in the 

water^ watching, listening for the well-known 

measured rush of a coming boat — a steady, 

gentle, delicious sound, not passing, bat pausing, 

and heard by her so surely whenever she shut her 

eyes, that she mig]^t perhaps sometimes wish not 

to open them again. Yet, not so; the vision 

which came a hundred times was dismissed as 

often, with a sigh and a smile, and an energetic 

'^ better far as it is V^ dismissed only to come 

back again at the next opportunity. Our dreams 

have nothing to do with our determinations ; they 

are too quick ; we can send them away as soon 

as they show their faces if we like to be so crod, 

but we cannot prevent them from coming back^ 

because they are here before we suspect that they 

are on the way. Who does not know what it is 

to have a hope, or a wish, or a m^Doiory, spring 

upon him imaware, and hold him at its nrcrqr for 

a moment, till he can gather up his strength to 

shake it off? 

Anne Axran had another pleasure at hand in 
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her solitary home besides the questionable one 
of sitting by moonlight picturing the things that 
were not. Next door to her, in the room which 
was on a level with her own dingy parlour, lodged 
a man whom she did not know, but who often 
quite unconsciously fumishedher with an evening's 
amusement. He was a professional singer, who 
had seen better days — ^more than probably a 
worthless sort of fellow who had fallen by his 
own fault, and who had not the energy to climb 
again, even if he had the chance. He had reck- 
lessly played with opportunities and violated 
engagements till managers would not trust him, 
and the public had been so often disappointed 
that it had ceased to care for him ; and now he 
had to content himself with such inferior work 
as he could get from time to time, earning just 
enough to keep himself afloat, and then idling 
and wasting till it was absolutely necessary to 
earn again. But he had a beautiful voice, and 
had been well trained ; and it was Anne^s delight 
to sit and listen to him when he was practising 
passages, or, perhaps, singing to somo chance 
friend who had dropped in for the evening. The 
partition was thin ; indeed, the two houses had 
been originally built as one, and divided after- 
wards ; and there was one happy comer where, 
when she laid her ear to the wall, she could feel 
every note ring against her heart, and give 
herself up to the enjoyment of the moment, and 
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then sigh and wonder to herself how it could be 
that a man with so glorious a gifb should make 
no better use of it. She had a kindly feeling of 
gratitude towards the poor sinner, let him be 
what he might, and she could never see him 
lounge down the steps and along the pavement, 
looking each week a shade seedier and more 
disreputable than he did the week before, without 
saying to herself, " How can I be hard upon you 
when you give me so much pleasure V* ' Once or 
twice, when a neglected cough threatened to 
deprive him of the only resource he had — ^the 
only fence which stood between him and the state 
of utter wretchedness to which he was surely 
tending — a tisane or a broth came to him from 
her skilful hands, and was duly acknowledged by 
a profound bow of thanks, slightly attitudinized, 
the next time he passed her in the street. Now 
and then the thought crossed his mind, and 
brought a sort of comfort with it, '^I do believe 
if I were regularly laid up, that queer old woman 
would look after me.'' And at such times, having 
learned through the servants of the house, and 
having, doubtless, laughed somewhat rudely and 
incredulously over the history of those solitary 
listenings on the other side of the wall, he would 
think of them in a different spirit, and make the 
only return for her favours that was in his power. 
He would open the window and sing one of his 
best songs in his very best manner, and Anne, 
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drinking in every note, would say to herself as he 
finished, '^ What good that posset did him ! It 
isn't Uke the same thing V' 

On this particular evening Anne for a wonder 
wished that her musical neighbour would be a 
little less industrious. He was practising — 
really working hard — getting up a part ; and she 
was arranging papers and waiting for Sydney 
Lennard, and did not wish to be tempted out of 
the regions of matter-of-fact. A provoking 
cadenza actually forced her up to the wall in the 
middle of her most carefiil sorting ; she felt that 
a diminuendo was coming, and she could not bear 
to lose it ; but she went back to her work, as the 
ecstasy wore itself out, in a long descent of 
pulsations, finally settling into a comfortable 
sleep upon the key-note, and sternly resolved 
that she would not be interrupted again. " What 
nonsense it is I" said she, mentally ; '' any one 
might think I was seventeen V* She was thankful, 
when the door opened and Sydney walked in, 
that she had not been caught in her comer 
with her ear against the wall. There is little 
doubt that he would have supposed her to be 
insane. 

Sydney looked anxious; but he had no 
cowardice in his nature (except when he con- 
fironted his mother), and he went to the point as 
soon as he had shaken hands. 

Well," said he, ''you have been at work 
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for ine^ and you have sometliing to tell me. What 
is it V 

^^ Nothing good/' replied Anne. "I have 
found out all that there is to be found out con- 
cerning the Scotch marriage — ^and Fm afraid — 
however, you shall judge for yourself." 

'^ Yes/' he repeated, gently, 'Til judge for 
myself.'' 

He leaned back in his chair and looked 
BteadHy at her, whfle ste began her history. 
Sydney had thoroughly understood what he was 
about when he employed Anne Arran to hunt this 
evidence up for him. She had the characteristic, 
which is very strong in some women, of extreme 
pride and delight in executing a commission. 
Her zeal rose with the diflSculty. It was her 
glory to listen quietly to the description of the 
thing wanted, to note all the vaguenesses in the 
detail, all doubts, confusions, and obstacles, and 
to say in her heart, as she listened, '^ Now, this 
particular thing I will do, and do well, and I 
don't beheve there's anybody else in the woiid 
who could do it." 

Prom the moment in which Helen's story, so 
far as it was known to Sydney, had been confided 
to her, it had never been out of the reach of her 
thoughts, and very seldom out of their grasp. 
She had begun her investigations almost imme- 
diately after we made her acquaintance, when it 
will be remembered that she was invited to visit 
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a sick man, who was supposed by the persons 
with whom he was lodging to be a foreigner. He 
was only a Scotchman, with the strongest con- 
ceivable brogue. He was dying for want of good 
nursings and as that was a want which Anne 
Arran was able and willing to supply, she soon 
established a claim on his gratitude, and secured 
in him a most useful assistant. It would be 
tedious to follow out the steps of their detective 
process; mcweover, it would be useless, for 
although the results which they obtained left a 
stamp upon Sydney^s life for ever, it will be seen 
that otiier events were shortly to render them of 
very little importance to Helen. Indeed, as far 
as she was concerned, the search might have been 
abandoned as soon as it was undertak^i, without 
making any difference. 

^'I won^t worry you with a long preface,'^ 
said Anne, as £^e selected one of her papers and 
laid it on the table before Sydney ; ^^ but I must 
just explain to you what this is. It is a letter 
from the daughter of the landlord of that little 
inn at Girvan, where, as you will remember, the 
marriage took place. The letter is to the girPs 
sweetheart — a skilled mason, rather a superior 
sort of person, who is at work in London. I 
should tire you to death if I were to tell you how 
I arrived at this letter ; but here it is, and it tells 
all we want.^' 

She saw his impatience, and, folding the paper 
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down, showed him the first sentence which bore 
upon Helenas story : — 

" ' I remember very well all about the poor 
young lady, and I think she was quite deceived. 
I had to wait upon her. She was very timid and 
nervous, and she did everything just as she was 
told. She was taken into the best parlour to be 
married, and she was told to say, '^ this is my 
husband,^^ and that he was to say, ^' this is my 
wife,^^ and it would be quite enough before a 
witness, according to the Scotch law, which, you 
know, is quite true. But you know father will 
do anything for money, and he was paid to put 
James Forbes into the room for a witness, who, 
you know, is stone deaf. He was sitting quite 
still by the table, and there was a big Bible lying 
open, and the gentleman and lady both put their 
hands upon it, and said whatever they liked ; but 
nobody heard it, except themselves. She was 
much too frightened to ask any questions, or to 
wonder why James Forbes did not speak. She 
was ashamed, and wanted to get out of the room 
as soon as possible, and the gentleman spoke her 
fair and led her out. And I do suppose she is 
really his wife ; but it is no use, because James 
Forbes can give no evidence about it.' '^ 

'^Well?'' said Anne, who was earnestly 
watching Sydne/s face wMe he read. 

He looked at her without speaking, read the 
letter over again, and then threw it upon the table. 
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I can hardly say this is worse than I ex- 
pected,^' observed he, ^^ because I expected the 
worst. There is no way out of this.'' He mused 
again. '^ I wonder if she knows it ! " cried he at 
last. 

^^ Who ? " inquired Anne, in surprise. /' The 
poor girl herself? How should she know any- 
thing about it ? she has been simply a victim." 

'^ I distrust her," said Sydney ; " I can't help 
distrusting her. Her behaviour is very strange. 
She is neglected, deserted, wronged in every 
possible way. She is under a cloud as dark as 
can be brought upon the name of any woman, 
and she has not the compensation of possessing, 
or even of hoping to possess, that for the sake of 
which she incurred all her present suffering. She 
has nothing now, nothing to look to in future. 
Yet all she asks is to be let alone, to be left 
without help, to be allowed to remain perfectly 
passive. All she fears — ^I cannot conceal from 
myself that all she fears is — inquiry. I cannot 
reconcile her conduct with any theory of perfect 
innocence on her part. I am a&aid that she has 
been not so much deceived as misled." 

''And if that is the case, do you give her 
up ? " asked Anne with a very pathetic note in 
her voice. Sydney had spoken slowly and in- 
terruptedly, like a man who expressed a growing 
conviction which he would have been glad to 
resist, but he answered this question quickly 
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enougli. '' Give her up ? No ! But how can you 
help a woman in spite of herself? I am a&aid 
she must go her own way^ at least for tiie 
present. But there are others besides herself to 
be considered/^ 

]^e took up the paper and contemplated it 
again — not because he wanted to read it^ bufc 
because he wanted an excuse for a reverie. His 
&ce was full of such deep uneasiness and trouble 
that Anne did not like to disturb him. So ihey 
confronted each other in silence for a few minutes^ 
while a long cadenza^ terminating in a sostennto 
foiiissimo^ came grandly upon them from the 
next room. The passage was fine^ and it was 
beautiAilly executed ; and Anne^ as she eagerly 
listened^ thought in her secret soul that even 
(Buch anxiety as Sydney's must be soothed^ 
though perhaps unconsciously^ by sounds so de- 
licious. But Sydney shook off his reverie and 
said, impatiently — 

^^ What a row that fellow makes I How it 
must bore you . I hope you are not often tor- 
mented in this way.'' 

" I don't mind it/' answered Anne, meekly, 
and rather meanly ; for she was ashamed to con- 
fess how much she liked it. 

" WeU, one needn't listen," continued Sydney. 
" But I have to consider — ^you don't know how 
many points I have to consider. 

" I can guess some of them," she rephed. 
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'^But I want to ask you one tiling. Why 
have you directed all yonr inquiries to the fact 
of this Scotch marriage, when, as I understood 
you to say, there was an English marriage 
aUo?'' 

'^Because I disbelieye in the English mar- 
riage altogether,'' cried Sydney with vehemence. 
^' There is something in her manner whenever it 
is mentioned which irresistibly impresses me 
with the idea that she knows the English mar- 
riage to be nothing.'' 

'' She is an unsatisfactory sort of person to 
serve," remarked Anne, dryly. 

^^True, quite true. My position in serving 
her is more than unsatisfactory, it is ridiculous. 
I am making all sorts of exertions, devising all 
sorts of ingenious means, for the discovery of a 
thing to which she could guide me with a word, 
if she would — ^picking the lock for her while she 
holds the key in her hand. I should have let it 
alone before this — if — ^if — ^it were really for her 
that I am at Work." 

^'I understand," said Anne. ''Ton needn't 
say another word. I have understood &om the 
beginning. Now there is only one thing to be 
done. I see my way — ^I always do see my way ; 
only it is a little difficult to make others see it. 
But I think you have got to the right point now. 
This child, whom you love, — don't be angry with 
an old woman like me for speaking plainly — ^this 
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cliild whom you love must not be sacrificed. The 
sisters must be separated. You must many her 
at once.'' 

Sydne/s face crimsoned in an instant, but he 
did not put aside the eager hand which grasped 
his arm, and he could not conceal the sudden 
brightness which flashed into his eyes. He shook 
his head slightly, however, as if Anne was pro- 
posing an impossibility. 

" Don't shake your head," cried she. " Don't 
wait for circumstances and changes. Take your 
own life into your own hands for once. Every 
man has the chance now and then. For heaven's 
sake don't miss it; there will be nothing but 
retribution if you do. Turner's rule is just as 
true in fact as it is in art — ' know what you have 
to do, and do it.' " (Mrs. Arran was not aware how 
closely her principles resembled Miss Deane's.) 
^' You're thinking of your mother ; pshaw ! She 
loves you dearly, and will soon make up her mind 
to love whatever makes you happy. You're in- 
dulging in aU sorts of scruples about selfishness, 
filial duty, setting your own wishes above those 
of others, and so forth. I tell you they are all 
nonsense. Look at it in this way. Can a whole 
sackful of such doubts and scruples weigh for a 
moment against the happiness and the welfare of 
the creature whom God has given you to love 
best on earth, to take care of, and protect, and 
have for your own for ever ? Is there any gift, 
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any hope, any treasure worthy to be compared 
for the hundredth part of an instant to a real, 
tme, strong, honest, pure love, such as a man or 
a woman may have once in a life, and no more, 
but that once to last for ever ? Well, then, if it 
comes to you, if God sends it to you, are you not 
to take it and make the most of it ? Have you 
got her heart ? Tell me that. Have you got her 
heart ? You hnow you have ; or perhaps you are 
afraid to believe what you know. Well, then, I 
tell you you have got it. Do you suppose I can't 
see ? Do you think I don't know better than the 
child knows herself? Haven't I seen her face 
when your name is mentioned, when your step is 
heard ? Her face ! why, I could tell it by her 
little finger. And I tell you that you needn't try 
to deceive yourself, or to ignore facts, or to be- 
wilder your conscience with unnecessary conflicts. 
If you don't take that child to yourself you leave 
her with a sting in her- heart, and a cloud on her 
life, and a pain in her memory for ever. There !" 
She was standing up before him, impetuous, 
gesticulatory, and grotesque — ^her hands raised 
almost in impreoation — ^her grizzled hair flying 
loose — and the large artificial lily, which she was 
in the habit of pinning upon her cap when she 
expected visitors, very much on one side, and 
erecting one bud straight in the air, like a note 
of admiration. But Sydney thought her for the 
moment perfectly beautiful. 




CHAPTER XII. 

anke's ikflitehce. 

mSSE AKRAK thonglit tlut she had it 
n an her own way now. If this matter 
I should terminate favonrably for 9yA- 
I ney, she wonld certainly Bay that she 
had been " allowed to be a blessed instroment." 
Faith in the effects of yoor own work is an im- 
meDse incentive to those minds to which it u 
possible. She thought that she was monng 
Sydney, tarning him, thrilling him, leading him; 
that it was just a crisis of his life, and that if he 
had not happened to come to her, he might hare 
decided wrongly. She had not the least c(mcep- 
tion of those depths of thought aad resolnldon 
which a man will hide in hia heart when he is 
setting his life npon a cast. Because SyHney 
smiled, and colonred, and looked at her 'with a 
warmth aad sofhiess of expression not common 
to him, she thought that she was moolding faim 
to her purpose, and that the step whi(^ ha was 
about to take was hen rather tbam hia. In 
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reality^ all that she did and said was but as a 
kindly sympathetic grasp of the hand to a faian 
who is abont to pass on^ but who pauses to take 
gratefdlly that little gift of friendship. A little 
gift, but neyeriheless a great boon, being pretty 
nearly all that mature human beings can do for 
each other in ordinary cases to beautify life or to 
make it endurable. As for the exceptional in- 
stances, in which a course of action is really 
changed or coloured by some external cause, the 
cause, if we could discover it, would generally be 
found to be something perversely small and ridi- 
cnloQsly unconscious, deriving its force rather 
from the condition of the mind upon which it 
works than from anything in itself. Germs are 
things so small and so tender, that their growth 
most needs be secret and their nourishment in- 
direct ; if you drag them into the daylight, they 
die. If any one had told Anne Arran that her 
words did not influence Sydney, that they only 
pleased and touched him, she would have shaken 
her head, and smiled her Httle satisfactory smile 
to herself, and gone on her way rejoicing in her 
own convictions. But if anybody had told her 
that an odd, vague, doubtful, transient notion, 
about her interest and admiration had awakened 
a little thought, had stirred a momentary aspira- 
tion, in the reckless, aimless, self-abandoned man^ 
who lived next door to her — and that, quite with- 
out his own knowledge, this small unreasonable 
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impulse had been the beginning of better things 
in him, the first movement towaxda industry and 
self-control and hope, still very, very far off, but 
perhaps to be reached some day — ^if anybody had 
told her this, she would have opened her eyes 
wide, and laughed, and said that it was simply 
impossible. If the day ever comes in which wo 
shall be allowed really to trace the history of a 
soul — to see what points in that history were real 
and fruitful, and what were not — ^to put the whole 
chain together without missing a sound linTr or 
admitting an unsound one, I think that such 
romance-reading in a fiiture state will be a per- 
petual surprise. 

The silence between Anne and Sydney did 
not last nearly so long as the time which may 
have been occupied in reading, or skipping, the 
foregoing reflections. The lady very soon began 
again. 

'^ By the by, I almost forgot to tell you that 
I entirely think with you about that English 
marriage. I believe that it never took place at 
all. What was said about it V* 

" All that has been said was quite vague. I 
can hardly give you a notion of the way in which 
Helen darts off from the subject. There is never 
a possibility of holding her. And I confess to 
great weakness in cross-examining a woman. I 
always find, when the interview is over, that I 
have failed to drive her into a comer just at the 
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point where I miglit have succeeded if I had not 
been a coward. However^ as to the facts^ the 
only statement positively made was that^ after 
the Scotch marriage^ they went to some krge 
mannfactnring town in the norths and were mar- 
ried according to English law/' 

And I don't believe they did," cried Anne. 
Do yon know I have discovered that within 
two days of the Scotch marriage they were on 
the Continent ?" 

Sydney was thoroughly surprised, and Anne 
felt no small amount of triumph as she displayed 
her new course of evidence. '^ I traced them to 
Sunderland/' said she, ''and there they took 
boat for Ostend. How long they were out of 
England I don't know, but I suspect that Helen 
sent for her sister almost as soon as she re- 
turned." 

'' She has kept that part of her secret well," 
observed Sydney. Then, with a little shake of 
the head and lifting of the eyebrow, he added, 
"I suppose one must not be surprised at her 
being a trifle unscrupulous as to the truth or 
falsehood of her statements; but what an elabo- 
rate fable she must have imposed upon Eva, who 
thinks that she was never out of England at all V 

" Bad !" repHed Anne. '' There's no defend- 
ing it. But, you see. Truth is always the first 
good thing that suffers damage when you go 
wrong in any way."^ 

VOL. n. 18 
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'^ After all/' continued Bydaiey, meditating 
Itimself into a cliaritable frame of mind^ as was 
his wont^ " I can fancy how it weait between the 
sisters. Eva so trostfol^ so a&aid to give « 
moment's pain by pressing a pointy so incunons 
about any details whi^ it might hurt Hdien to 
tell ; and Helen so agitated^ so impetuous^- 
Yonchsafing no more than a word at a time^ and 
then perhaps beginning to cry : you know kow 
that sort of thing stops a conversation. I dare 
say there has not been so much as a -sen- 
tence of connected narrative from first to last— 
all emotion and exclamation. I can well believe 
that there has been no direct deception at tSL^' 

'^ Humph ! I can't,'* rejoined Anne, who, 
not being in love, was, in this particular iutaaoe;, 
the more matter-of-fi^t of the two. '^'Btit I 
wouldn't be hard upon her for the world. She 
has been ill brought up and ill-^i^ed, and what 
she wonts now is a friend to take charge of Jber, 
and take care of her, and reform her." 

Anne spoke with great decision, havings cer- 
tain secret intentions present to her mind, which 
Sydney did not guess. He went on with his .own 
train of thought. 

" Another strong argument against the Eng- 
lish marriage is the improbability that a man who 
had taken such pains not to commit himself in 
the first instance should go and commit himself 
to the uttermost directly afterwards. Nothing 
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could be more complete than bis yiUasioas policy 
about the Scotch marriage. Why Bhordd he de- 
feat his own plan as soon as it was successful f 
What I think is^ that he hoped to satisfy poor 
Helenas scruples by those proceedings at Qirvan 
-—that he told her^ and that she believed^ that it 
was a legal marriage. And so^ no doubt, it was ; 
but he took care that no possible evidence of its 
legality should be forthcoming. Then I thio^ 
that he found afterwards that she was not satis- 
fied. She thought heirself his lawfiil wife, but 
she could mot feel happy and at ease — she wanted 
some higher sanction. And I think tibat, to 
content her, there w«s some reHgious ceremony, 
either here or on the C<Hituient — something 
which reheyed her mind, but which he knew— 
which, perhaps, they boih knew — could never be 
brcmght forward in evidence. That is the tiieory 
which I have constructed.^^ 

'' And now,'' said Anne, abruptly, '^ what are 
yon going to do ? '' 

He smiled. 

'' I will tell you at full length in a few days,'' 
replied he; ''but my first step you shall know at 
once. I am going down to Deremouth to see my 
mother." 

" Bight ! " cried Anne, sealing with her 
honest sanction the plan which she belieyed that 
she had originated. 

And now," she continued, '' I will tell you 
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what I am going to do. I propose, for the present, 
to take charge of Helen and her child. Some^ 
thing, you know, must be done for her when the 
sisters separate, and the separation of the sisters 
is the first indispensable step. I will take the 
greatest care of her ; I will do everything in my 
power to make the poor thing happy ; I will try 
to win her confidence, to help her, and comfort 
her, and lead her right at last. What do yon 
think of my plan V^ 

" It is perfection ! ^' exclaimed Sydney, grasp- 
ing her hand. " It removes all difficulty — it sets 
the whole thing clear at once. I was at my wits' 
end to devise an arrangement. But are you sure 
you can ? Is it right to let you ? With all the 
claims on you — with all your work " 

''My work," said Anne, hastily, ''is to do 
whatever my hand findeth — ^whatever comes to 
me, in fact. I look upon this as a case which 
most particularly wants nursing. Even if it 
should oblige me to let my London work go by a 
little, and spend more of my time at home than 
usual, I shall still think that I am in my businesat 
I have weighed it well, and made up my mind.'* 

"I won't pretend to thank you,'' said Sydney; 
"I really can't." 

" Only remember," continued Anne, looking 
hard in his face, and smiling broadly with her anti- 
cipated enjoyment, " I am to have the first news." 

Sydney answered the smile, but could not 
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help wondering in his heart that a person so 
thoroughly sympathetic as Ajine should so httle 
understand how to sympathize. He was, how- 
ever, so much accustomed to subdue his own 
peculiarities for the sake of affectionate and 
uncongenial firiends, that the task was no longer 
difficult to him. It was almost a wonder that the 
peculiarities remained. They were not rubbed 
down, they were only drawn in and taken care 
of, lest they should hurt or be hurt. 

As he wished Anne good-bye, he was con- 
scious of being a Httle ungratefiil. He stood 
still for a moment, and looked at her room. It 
was firightftdly untidy. The table and the sofa 
were strewn with papers, for it had been neces- 
sary that she should hunt through every recep- 
tacle which she possessed, in order to find the 
letter and the memoranda which she was keeping 
for Sydney. A sense of dust, that was almost an 
odour, pervaded the atmosphere. A half-emptied 
coffee-cup, with a square of Ump toast in the 
saucer, stood among and partly under the papers. 
The plaid cloth which covered the table had 
received an awkward pull at the comer, and was 
slipping off, as though there were a restless 
sleeper under it. The inkstand, having been in 
the way, had been unceremoniously removed into 
an arm-chair, where it now stood, suggesting 
horrible notions of what might happen if a new- 
comer were to sit down upon it unaware. No- 
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tking was in the middle of anything else. All 
was awry and askance. And Anne her8elf> with 
her shabby skirt distended by that enormons 
crinoline, which she looked u^n as a taiumph of 
fashion, redeeming all minor failures, with a con. 
spicaous button missing on her scarlet Garibaldi, 
with no collar, and with flying cap-strings, which 
you would have been thankful for permission to 
have washed on the spot — Anne herself so good, 
so courageous^ so self-complacent^ and so incon- 
gruous, looked (Sydney was asliamed of himself 
for thinking so, but he could not get rid of the 
thought) like a figure dressed up for fan, and 
waiting to be laughed at. Inyolimtarily, he 
thought of wayward, graceful, intolerant Hden, 
as the guest and charge of sudb a hostess. He 
was glad to have a reason for putting away the 
thought on Anne^s account, rather than on 
Helenas. It was a shame to admit such an idea. 
And Helen, in h^ position, with no friends, no 
home, and no ground for hope, ought to be only 
too thankfiil to be received and cherished .by so 
good a woman. The argument was unanswerable, 
and he addressed it to himself vigorously, and 
would not listen to any answer. 

When he was gone, Anne walked to her 
window, and opened it, and indulged herself in a 
little commune with the stars. From the vaguej 
peaceful aspirations with which they filled her, 
she came down to the contemplation of her daily 
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basiness witbant a straggle — with scarcely a des- 
cent. It was her habit to idealize that business^ 
and to connect it with things even more super- 
human than the stars. WonderM would it have 
seemed to any witness-— incredible to any critic— 
to compare the record which each day stamped 
upon her thoughts^ with the events of that day as 
they appeared to others— as perhaps they were, 
for we will not decide which view might be the 
truer. It is only certain that her view was true to 
her. She was thoroi^hly happy to-night. She had 
a new task before her, and did not feel a moment's 
misgiving as to her ability to accomplish it. 

" How strangely, how wisely, events are or- 
dered ! 'thought she. ''Bveiything has tended 
to bring this poor girl into, perhaps, the only 
hands that can mould her and restore her.'' 

And she had a complete picture ready in a 
moment of Hden as a nurse and district-visitor, 
fully disciplined by her own sorrows, as soon as 
Anne had taught her to accept them as discipline, 
and finding a subdued happiness in work which 
would gradually lead her to be thankful that the 
other unreal happiness had been withdrawn. 
Then, to put the last' finishing touch to Anne's 
satis£sK!tion, here was a love-story beginning 
under her eyes, and needing and receiving her 
help in order to bring it to a comfortable con- 
clusion. She followed Sydney with h«p thoughts, 
and felt really thankful that he had, as she 
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expressed it, '^ been led^' to come to her to-night. 
'^Who knows/^ said she, ''what might have 
happened, if I had not just turned the balance ? 
Eva will make a charming wife. There will be 
just a little difficulty with Mrs. Lennard at start- 
ing; but she is a good, unselfish woman, and 
how glad she will be by and by, when she sees 
Sydney happy ! I wonder if she will ever know 
how much she owes to me : I wonder if Sydney 
knows it himself. Very likely not. Men are so 
apt to act upon the suggestion of others, and to 
think all the while that they are acting upon 
their own ideas. And it is much the best. My 
own secret knowledge of my own secret work is my 
delight and my reward. I don^t want any other.'' 

Just then her next door neighbour came to 
his window — perhaps he had heard the opening 
of hers ; at any rate, he sang the last movement 
of the scena which he had been practising, right 
through, with a force and pathos to which her 
heart answered with a thrill which was almost a 
physical pain ; and when he ceased, and she went 
to bed, she felt that one such strain once a week 
would be quite enough reward, considered as mere 
pleasure, for any amount of toil and trouble that 
might precede it. Such is temperament, even at 
fifty-five ! 

It was a strange thing to Sydney Lennard, as 
he travelled down to Deremouth by the night 
train, to feel that the turning-point of his life, long 
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looked forward to as a possibility and a hope, if 
not as an aim, had really come at last. Such 
castle-bmlding as he had ever permitted to him- 
self was a very gradual and unobtrusive process, 
but the fabrics which resulted were not the less 
dear and familiar to his thoughts, because they 
were inconspicuous or because others might have 
deemed them unworthy of notice. To a man so 
bound about with home ties and habits of affec- 
tion, any marked separation between the future 
and the past was simply inconceivable. He could 
not leave any part of his life behind him, for it 
was all part of himself. Whatever new happiness 
might be in store for him must be received into 
the bosom of that which he already possessed, and 
must be capable of blending with it and increas- 
ing it ; above all, it must not be purchased at the 
cost of any serious or reasonable pain to those 
whom he had been always accustomed to prefer 
to himself in all practical matters. T£ the peculiar 
absence of self-assertion in his character is remem- 
bered, the nature of his day-dreams will perhaps 
be understood. '^ Some day " — ^thus would his 
meditations begin— ^' some day I shall be telhng 
my mother that she is to welcome a new daughter.*' 
That was always the starting-point. '' Some day 
I shall be telling it to my mother ! -^ If he suffered 
himself to dwell either upon the burning hopes 
which must precede or upon the deep, tender, 
tranquil happinei^s which was to foUow that com- 
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mnnication^ he did so almost nnder protest. He 
was a little ashamed before his oonsdence of 
painting such pictures for himself. He had a 
secret fear of the strength and speed of his oWn 
feelings ; they had never yet escaped the curb ; 
he did not quite know where they might carry 
him. The moment of abandonment^ the moment 
of setting them free^ would be exquisite. Once 
in his life it Twust come. But it would be an 
irrevocable moment^ and if its results were not 
perfect bliss, they would be perfect mm. There- 
fore^ it behoved him to pause and take heed^ and 
look well and anxiously before he laid those long- 
held reins out of his powerful grasp. 

Had the moment come ? Had the pause been 
anxious enough 7 What was about to happen ? 
The very reverse of all that he had arranged in 
his dreams ! He had never contemplated^ he 
had never conceived the day on which he should 
be going down to tell his mother that she must 
prepare to welcome the only woman whom she 
had ever entreated him not to marry ! It 
was terribly difficult. The habit of his life had 
to be crossed and conquered^ and it was a habit 
whidti had conscience on its side. He was full of 
restless trouble and misgiving; he was beset 
with doubts and reproaches. But he did as all 
men do when they are about^ for strong reasons, 
to take a step in opposition to their previous con* 
viotions, resolutions^ or rules of action. He men« 
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not by probabilities^ and made himself sanguine 
with a sinking heart. How can a man keep his 
heart from sinking when the only suggestions 
with which he can comfort himself are suggestions 
which he has been denying or resisting all his 
life? 




CHAPTER Xin. 



DOWN AT DBREMOUTH. 
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DON^T see why you should say that, 
Louisa/' 

Total silence. 

'' Louisa, what I say is that I don't 
see any reason why you should say that/' 
Why I should say what ?" 
Why you should say what you know you 
have just been saying. Really, you know, I can't 
say it all over again. About my having misma- 
naged when I went down, you know, to see about 
those Lake girls. I don't see how anybody could 
have done anything more than I did, and I don't 
see why you should say they could — ^I mean I 
don't see why you should say I didn't; do you 
understand, Louisa ?" 

'' I think you never do see why anybody should 
say anything, except what you say yourself." 

James Henderson tried to answer this speech, 
but his words subsided into an inarticulate squeak 
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of extreme wrath ; he really looked as if he were 
going to cry. 

^^ I certainly wish I had gone myself/' said Mr, 
Henderson ; " ifs most provoking that we did not 
get the affair into our own hands before Sydney 
Lennard got hold of it/' • 

^' I don't see what you could|have done more 
than I did, if you had gone yourself," grumbled 
James. 

^' It is one thing to make a mistake, James," 
returned his father, in the high moral tone 
which he occasionally adopted towards others, 
^^but it is another thing to be uncandid about 
it." 

" But what mistake did I make ?" inquired 
James. 

" That is a mere cavil," observed his father. 
'^ Well," said Mrs. Henderson, ^' I should not 
call it so much a cavil as a question, but I don't 
pretend to be a lawyer, and therefore, very likely, 
I'm wrong." 

" But why should there be any harm in asking 
a question ?" cried James, bristling at his mother, 
with the certainty derived from long experience, 
that she must have intended to attack, not to 
defend him, though he did not precisely under* 
stand how ; '' I must confess I should like to know 
why I am to be objected to because I ask a ques- 
tion." 

" Whenever you begin with ' I must confess,"^ 
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observed Mrs. Henderson^ composedly^ ^^ I know 
that you are going to end in nonsense/' 

'^But why should it be nonsense f asked 
James* 

" Don't answer your mother/' -said Mr. Hen- 
derson^ sharply^ ^'I cannot bear anything like 
£Eanily discord. It's a thing I've never been used 
to, and I don't like it." 

'^ Well, my dear/' rejoined Mrs. Hendoraoxij 
''I am sure Louisa and I airree perfectly. There 

self come into the room." 

Mr. Henderson was ecctinguished. He Ytftj 
seldom contradicted his wife before witnesses ; he 
knew tiiat it was not safe ; she had a w;ay, he 
said, of making him look as if he were in* the 
wrong when he was not, and this tried his temper. 
He could never divest himself of the idea tiiat the 
standers-by were amused at his discomfiture* In 
conjugal ^^6-a-^fe, when no (me was present to 
smile at Mrs. Henderson's readiness and aplomb, 
he had very decidedly the best of it, and with 
that consideration he contented himself. 

ASber a pause he resumed, ^'We were not 
like the same household when those Lake girls 
were with us. Nothing but contention and dis- 
comfort from morning till night. Never were 
such tempers ; we are well quit of them. But at 
the same time, I don't at aU like their having got 
round Sydney Lennard. I don't at all like it. 
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They may make all sorts of statements^ and pat 
all sorts of colouring upon-— I am sure you must 
see what I mean — ^npon— in fiirct,all sorts of things. 
There ifi no knowing what notions may get about, 
hayebeen conridering very serioody what om 
be done. Don't you think we might make some 
arrangement for settling them somewhere V^ 

This was vague. Mr. Henderson was evi- 
dently open to any suggesti(m^ and he looked 
inquiringly from his wife to his daughter, in the 
hope that some suggestion might be made. He 
did not look at James. 

'' I suppose you are thinking of Eva/' said 
Mrs. Henderson, '' well — it would be easy enough 
to get rid of her. There is Louisa's old ^vemess, 
you know—*' 

'' Hush, mamma !" interrupted Louisa, with 
a very unnecessary amount of rebuke, conveyed 
by the vehemence of her manner. ^^ Hus-h-ah I 
Here's Jessy Lennard !" 

I have noticed that few human beings can 
endure, with decent patience, the provocation of 
being suddenly called to order on the score of 
discretion. This is not surprising. There is first 
an irritating sense of the aggressively conscious 
superiority of the rebuker in such a case ; and 
secondly, a humiliating perception, that what yon 
were saying at the ^me did not interest him in 
the least ; and thirdly, a strong suspicion that he 
intends to imply that you habitually speak too 
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loud. All these things are nnpleasant. It 
requires an ahnost supernatural amount of meek- 
ness to prevent you from vowing that you spoke 
under your breath, but that all the world was wel- 
come to hear what you were saying, that nobody 
was within hearing at the time, and that if they 
did hear anything, it was not your fault, but the 
fault of the elaborate precaution which excited 
their attention. Mrs. Henderson made all these 
statements with a fire and a force which formed a 
curious commentary upon her recent assertion, 
that there was never any discord between herself 
and her daughter. Louisa, conspicuously ignoring 
the fact that she was being snubbed, opened the 
window and admitted Jessy Lennard, who stood 
on the little gravelled plot outside, and tapped 
for admittance. This tapping at the window for 
admittance was a practice established among the 
girls^ but greatly objected to by Mrs. Lennard, 
who did not like being caught in the morning, 
while she was engaged upon what she called, 
'^ up-stairs needlework.^^ 

'' I am come to ask you all to tea,'' said Jessy, 
as she walked into the room; ''Sydney has arrived. 
We have settled to take a long walk on the shore, 
and come back to a substantial tea — ^that is to 
say, all we young ones have settled to take the 
walk, and the elders to join us at the repast. 
You'll join us, won't you ?" 

There was ready acquiescence. Mr. Henderson 
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not forgetting sundry playful reproaclies to Jessy 
for not reckoning him among tlie young ones, and 
winding them up by an assurance that when he 
was in her company, he could not help forgetting 
how old he was. 

" If I had not this great boy to remind me/^ 
said he, putting his hand on Mr. Jameses steady 
and substantial shoulder, with his best assumption 
of the ^' company" father. James snarled a little, 
and Jessy laughed. 

So the arrangement was made, and the party 
assembled as usual. They chatted and laughed, 
and strayed and scrambled along the shore; 
Louisa exhibited her grace and agility for Sydney 
Lennard^s unconscious sake ; Mr. James tried to 
frisk, and Jessy, having flattered his vanity im- 
mensely by demanding a great deal of unnecessary 
assistance from him at starting, persevered in her 
demands till he began to grow uneasy, and to 
think that it was becoming desirable to check her. 
Emily, who understood and enjoyed the whole 
proceeding thoroughly, could not help warning 
Jessy, in a whisper, to be a little more careful, 
lest she should find herself in an undignified posi- 
tion at last. But Emily did not take much by 
her motion, for Jessy^s only reply was : " Oh, yes 
—I am living on the hope that he will refuse me 
before I have done.'' And all the while none of 
them knew, none of them even suspected th^t 

during these careless hours, Sydney Lennard's 
VOL. n. 14i 
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fate waB decided. He did not know itf luinself, 
anxious aa lie was* about Iris motiiesfB £selings» 
Hie was accustomed to keep down his: ansietiBS 
with a strong liand ; it was only tightening the 
grasp a little^ and he was able to appear as usual 
to his companions. Jessy was too busy with her 
own amusement to watch his countenMice^ and 
she was the only member of the« party quick 
enough in perception to have discerned such slight 
wanderings of attention, languor of tone, oreffoits 
at animation, as might have betrayed w pre- 
occupied mind; Louisa thought him deosdediy a 
shade more sentimental than usual, and ake was 
sanguine. 

Before the walk began, Sydney had seen his 
mother alone, but they were interrupted,, and 
Ihey had made a compact to finish iheir teio>^Mte 
after the rest of the party were gone to bed* 
Sydney had. approached that preliminary inte^ 
view much as he might have approached the per- 
formance of an operation — ^reluctant,, tenderly 
comptesionate, but resolved. As he entered ihe 
room he looked earnestly at his patient, thab he 
might ascertain how far she was able to. boac 
what he was about to inflict ; how much prepam-^ 
tion was desirable ; how much alleviation would 
be possible He would have been thankful for 
chloroform, but unhappily no ansssthetic agent for 
diseases of the mind has yet been discovered*. 
All the notions which had been present to him 
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dmingliisjoiimey, aU the argmnents which he 
had addressed to himself to prove that^his mol^eir 
oi%ht to be satisfied^ and that it would be eaqr to 
satisfy her^ melted' away at tiie very moment of 
his coming into her presence. The first glance 
at her multiplied his difficulties a thousand fold. 
It was as if he had been walking easily on in a 
mist, and the mist suddenly lifted and showed 
him tiiat he had come to the base of an unscalable 
cliff. Very pOTversely too he felt that he had 
never loved her so dearly as now, when he knew 
that he was going to distress her, and feared that 
she was going to give him acute pain. There she 
sat so handsome, so happy, so unconscious, so 
affectionate, so complacent — ^well, there was no 
help for it> but he was tempted to wish that he 
had never been bom ! 

Mrs. Lennaid was as quick as Ughtning, and 
she saw aiat something was amiss before he 
uttered a word. She was a very imprudent wo- 
man. If she had kept herself quiet and waited 
for him to begin, there is no knowing what 
scrapes he might have got into, what advantages 
he might have given her, before he had done. 
But she took the initiative at once, and helped 
him over the first barrier in the most impoKtic 
manner conceivable. 

"Why, Syd, you look like a ghost !^' cried 
she. "I know what it is, you've been over- 
waUdng yourself with that absurd Mr. Ferrars, 
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and sitting np lialf the night smoking^ and then 
you couldn't sleep a wink. It always liappens 
when I go out of town. I do wonder that a couple 
of medical men should not contrive to take a little 
better care of each other.'' 

'^Ferrars is not responsible for my looks, 
mother," said he, sitting down by her side. 

'^Who is then?" retorted Mrs. Lennard, 
changing her position in order that she might 
command a view of her son*s face. '' You don't 
look in the least like yourself." She paused a 
moment, and then with an accent of indescribable 
alarm, just added the word ^^Eobert!" It was 
rather a gasp than a question, and Sydney hurried 
to relieve her. 

"No, no, no ! " cried he, " nothing about Robert ; 
he is perfectly well, and I rather think he is get- 
ting to be at home in his work, and to like it. 
There's no bad news at all, mother dear, don't be 
frightened !" 

Mrs. Lennard was a little angry because she 
had been frightened, as soon as she found that 
there was no reason for it. She gave a great 
sigh, and said — " One looks for a little additional 
pleasure when you come down from London to 
join our holiday party. It's not fair to bring 
clouds and gloom among us, and to give me such 
a fright too ! You ought not to look like bad 
news when there is no bad news to tell." 

'^ Well, I ought not, I confess it/^ replied he. 
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taking her hand in his and stroking it. " It was 
very wrong of me, and I beg your pardon. But 
the truth is ^^ 

'^ Something about those two intolerable 
girls \" interrupted Mrs. Lennard. " I was sure 
of it. That's the care which prevents you from 
having so much as a smile to give your poor old 
mother. I do think Sydney — and you must ex- 
cuse me for saying so — ^I do think that you are 
allowing yourself to be led away by mere feeling, 
in a manner which is very unlike your usual 
good sense. When these two girls are in ques- 
tion, it really does seem to me that you look 
upon your own family as nothing — absolutely 
nothing V^ 

Mrs. Lennard had broken the ice with a ven- 
geance. She had certainly cleared the ^course, 
there were no ftirther diflSculties to be got over 
before the subject could be commenced. But at 
the same time it is not to be denied that Sydney 
found himself in rather an awkward position. He 
was on the defensive of course. But it was diffi- 
cult for him to defend himself from the charge of 
being ''led away by mere feeUng*' towards a par- 
ticular young lady, when the only substantial 
statement which he had to make, was, that he 
was going to ask that very young lady to be his 
wife! 

He did his best however. '' Mother,^' said he, 
in a slightly reproachful tone ; '' what makes you 
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say that I am looking upon my own iiEimily bb 
nothing ? Come^ let us have it ont &axij P' (the 
reproach was gone out of his voicje by this idme^ 
and he was smiling at her as eorSially as she 
could wish^ but just the very least bit in &b 
world as if he was intending to chaff her) ; '^I 
won't have any base insnmations-PU have fecte. 
Tell me^ when^ and how^ and where^ I looked 
upon the humblest member of my own family as 
nothing." 

'^Well, Sydney, my dear, you know " 

began she. 

'^No, no, that won^t do," he cried j "no 
shilly-shallyiQg, if you please. I mean to meet 
the accusation like a man. If it's true, I deserve 
penal servitude for life ; but if it isriH true, why, 
you know, mother '^ 

He paused, and she took up the gage. "Ac- 
cusation— nonsense 1 You know I never thought 
of such a thing as bringing an accusation against 
you. You ought not to use such words.'' 

'^ But you know, mother, you did say it. You 
can't get out of that. And I only want to know 
what you meant by it. And you spoke as if you 
had a hst of examples, a mile long, to prodnoe 
against me. I am in a state of the utmost hdRor 
and anxiety — ^ready to confess — ^wild to atone, if 
you'll only show me how. Come, mother !" 

" My dear boy, how can you be so ridiculous ! 
I. meant nothing on the face of the earth except 
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that I don^t like to see yon looking out of spirits 
when there^s no real reason for it/' • 

" Oh ! that's what yon meant, was it ? Ton 
said — yon know yon did say it ! — ^that I looked 
upon my own family as nothing, and yon meant 
that I looked ont of spiritB. iBeally, mother, yon 
onght never to go ont without a dictionary/' 

''Now, Bydney," said she, ''be serious, and 
tell me what is the matter." 

" PU ten yon," he replied, taking her in .his 
arms, "my darlings my own, own best mother in 
the world; but yon mustn't be unhappy, you 
mustn't take a dark view of it. I can't bear to 
give you so much as one moment's pain or anxiety; 
and I want you to try and thiak the best, to try 
and suspend your judgment a Httle longer, to try 
and believe that I have not made a mistake, but 
that I am going into a time of great, real, won- 
derful happiness, if only it does not vex you, if 
only you don't take it to heart." 

She was crying by this time, and he could do 
nothing but take her venerated head upon his 
breast, and try to soothe her, uttering an ex- 
pression of dismay and distress between his closed 
teeth, and feeling himself a viUain. 

"You have been a good son to me," sobbed 
she, as soon as she could speak, "and I must try 
not to be a selfish mother to you. But it is b, 
hard stroke." 

Just here they were interrupted, and it was 
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with these words in his ears that poor Sydney 
had to take liis walks abroad^ and exhibit his 
accustomed cheerfubiess. Mrs. Lennard meant 
to behave as well as she possibly could now that 
the blow had really fallen. But there were defi- 
nite limits to her possibilities. It was not possible 
to her to spare others by the real suppression-— 
that is, suppression so far as any outward indica- 
tions are concerned — of her own feelings. She 
could only show what she felt, and how and for 
what reasons she meant to conquer it. The diffi- 
culty and the struggle were exhibited before the 
victory, and a little more conspicuously. This is 
a very common case, and it is the case of many 
lovable characters. They cannot help the pangs 
which they inflict, and it would be unkind to hold 
them responsible for the infliction; but it was 
not Sydney^s case. He could, and he constantly 
did, conceal effectually and entirely ike disap- 
pointment, the anxieiy, or the mere physical 
depression of the day, so that they should not 
overshadow any spirit except his own. I do not 
mean that he was in the habit of concealing the 
fact, but that he so behaved himself towards the 
fact that no picture of the pain which it caused 
was presented to others. They had to judge this 
point-by their reason and their imagination. It 
was never, under any circumstances, any satisfac- 
tion to him to think that others were sorry for 
his sake. Such being his character, and such his 
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habits^ it may be possible to form some idea of the 
present state of bis mind when be had to purchase 
his own happiness with pain^ inflicted by him, upon 
the person whom he had hitherto most loved and 
honoured in the world. So he put it to himself, 
so was it present to him all through that deplor- 
able evening ; and when he had lighted the bed- 
room candles, and held open the door for Emily 
and Jessy to pass out, he closed it behind them, 
and returned to his mother^s sofa as a culprit and 
a penitent. 



CHAPTEfi XIV. 



KOTHEB AND SON. 




IRS. Lennard had recovered her scilf- 
command^ and determiiied upon her 
line of action. "Now, Sydney/^ she 
said, with a little quiver of the lip 
and voice, which went to his heart, "let us talk it 
over quietly and calmly. You are in love ! That^s 
quite natural, and Tve nothing to say to it ; and 
I know that it^s perfectly useless to reason with a 
man in love about his feelings. But you would 
not do anything wrong or foolish if you could 
help it ; you would take advice, and try to put 
your feelings aside for the sake of — for my sake 
you know; Sydney, wouldn^t you ? Because, of 
course, I am not going to ask you to give her up. 
You quite understand that. And Pm not going 
to set myself against it, and make it a misery to 
you when you are wanting to be happy. Fm 
going to make the best of it, and I'm quite sure 
that you'll try to consult my feelings and wishes 
as much as you can.'' 
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What was there in the wide world that he 
would not have done or promised ibr her at that 
moment ! ^' My dearest mother^ that^s all I want ; 
all J wish; more than anything I could haeve 
hoped/^ cried he. " Say everything that is in 
your heart to me. Let there be no reserves-— 
there never have been any reserves between ns ; 
don't let them beffin now. I hate myself for 
giving you BO mn<raB a moiaeut'B pa^. If I 
did not &el quite sure that when you know and 
flee what she really is ** 

''There — ^there/' interrupted she^ ''we won't 
go into that just now.'' Sydney smothered the 
little pang which these words gave him ; and his 
mother went on^ " I want to talk this business 
over reasonably. First of all, are you positively 
Bngaged ?" 

" We have exchanged no promise," he re- 
plied. 

*' Then you are not quite sure," she began, 
with a sudden tone of hope iiiat was very dis- 
heartening to her hearer. 

" Yes," said he quickly, " it is but fair to say, 
1 erni quite sure." 

"Ah! of course, she is glad enough, no 
doubt. It was folly to question.it." 

"Mother," he cried, an indignant flush rising 
to his face, "you must not say so. It is neither 
right nor kind. God knows I feel myself to be 
.ntterfy unworthy of her. "Mj great happiness is 
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an astonislunent to me ; if only you could quite 
enter into it, it would be perfect ; too perfect, I 
suppose, to be permitted. It is rather difficult to 
explain how I stand with her; it was by chance 
that we came to an understanding. If she were 
a little older it would be different, but she is in 
some things quite a child still. I am not by any 
means sure that she sees how utterly I love her, 
or that she is aware how she has shown, how she 
has betrayed, what (thank God!) she is beginning 
to feel herself. But I ought to tell you the truth 
about it, and so you may take for granted that — 

that '^ He stopped. He had not perhaps 

expressed himself very coherently, but his mean- 
ing was clear enough. The ineffable tenderness 
of his voice when he said " she is in somethings 
quite a child still,'* the dreaming expression of 
his eyes during the rest of his speech, as though 
he saw her before him, and read in her face the 
secret of her heart, and delighted in it; these 
things were trials to Mrs. Lennard, and she did 
not bear them as well as she might. 

''We said we would talk the matter over 
reasonably,'* cried she, with impatience, ^' but if 
you are to excite yourself in this manner I really 
think we had better say no more about it.'' 

"Well," repHed Sydney, who with that 
vision before his eyes felt as if he could bear ahy- 
thing, and who really thought that it was the angry 
beginning of his speech, and not the tender cadence 
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with which it closed that his mother resented, 
'' well I will be reasonable. I beg your pardon. 
I promise you I won't lose my temper again for 
the hundreth part of a minute. Now then I" 

He drew his chair up before her, and looked 
close into her eyes, with a face so bright and yet 
so supplicating, that she did not know how to 
resist him, but relaxed into an unwilling smile 
herself, and patted his cheek. 

"That's right,'' cried he, gaily kissing her 
hand. '^ Now we shall go on beautifiilly." 

Mrs. Lennard's anxiety, annoyance, and irri- 
tation were too real and too deep to be perma- 
nently smoothed away by any amount of coaxing. 
The transient smile flitted away, and she sighed 
heavily. It would have been Sydney's wisest 
poUcy to let her alone. He could not really 
change her view ; he should have left that work 
to time and to truth. She had by no means 
accepted and submitted to his state of mind as a 
fact. She was still in rebellion against it ; it was 
a puzzle and a provocation to her. She was com- 
pelled to act upon the assumption that he was in 
love, but she was nevertheless trying very unrea- 
sonably to ignore the nature and the strength of 
his feelings. She wanted to pass them over and 
to take it for granted that he did not care so 
much about Eva after all, though he was going to 
marry her, or, at any rate, that he had no busi- . 
ness to care so much about her. 
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'' Mother/' said; Hei.mjudioioTiBly^ "Iht^ to 
haaryou give that sigli aa.if my joy w» really a 
grief to you. It makes me feel like a YzQainfor 
themoment. Try to have a Utfla feitii in me- 
just a little — wonft yon? When we ara aU living 
togetilifir^ and making each other asf happy as 
possible^ yon. win be so gladi thatil didh!tr. give 
way to-day .'' 

'^Give way! Nonsense P' intermpted: his 
mother^ '' you can't snppose that I ever dreamed 
of expecting you to give way^ and it is not fairiia 
speak as if I had adced you to do so when I am 
thinking of noiiiing of the kind; and I do wish 
you would not tcdk to me as if I was a child; I 
am not quite superannuated yet, and it'a of no 

would much rather have you say out plainly what 
yon think/' 

Sydney was cowed by this; and Mrs* Lennard 
went on rather vehemently — 

^^I may be nothing better than a silly old 
woman, but I have had some little experience in 
life, and I am quite able to form my own opinions 
and come to my own conclusions." (He looked 
at her so deprecatingly, as if he were sayings 
''Ah, hasty tongue, how you hurt me without 
meaning it!") "And there may be people in 
the world who think that even an old woman's 
judgment is as good as that of a man over head 
and ears in love, who doesn't know which way he 
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is going and woaldn^t stop, if lie conld^ and if a. 
tliofusand people at a time told him he was going 
wrong. I am not expressing only my own no- 
tions, Sydney. All books — ^yes, even all novels— 
tell you that a man in love is not a good judge of 
what he is doing. In &ct, most novels turn upon 
-Hipon-something of this sort, and wouldhardly 
be novels at all if they didn^t. And people who 
are past being in love, look back to what they 
felt themselves, and see how completely they 
weie earned away at the time, and aw very 
thankful if it so happens that they were not 
carried away into any serious nusohief; Some- 
times too they have the good sense to be 
very thankful for having been hindered. I mean, 
they are thankM to the persons who hinder 
them.'' 

" Do you think they are V^ asked Sydney, in 
a low voice, looking down as she paused to take 
breath. It was a little difficult to him to con- 
ceive, or at any rate to follow, these remarkable 
examples of gratitude which she held up for his 
imitation. 

^^I Imow they are!'' replied Mrs. Lemiard, 
triumphantly, having by this time talked herself 
into a much better temper, ^^ or at least I know 
they ought to be, and I know that all their best 
Mends are very thankful for their sakes. WeU, 
having proved this, I go on to something else. 
This poor girl j. mind (for she noted the snddec 
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colour ttat flashed into Sydney's cheeks) I am 
not going to say a hard word of herl This 
poor girl whom you love so dearly, and whom 
you wish to bring homo to your sisters, is in a 
very painful position/' 

^'Indeed she is/' began Sydney, but his 
mother interrupted him. "There! I know 
exactly what you feel about it. Let me say what 
I want to say." 

It was a mercy that she did not tell him what 
she really thought, namely, that pity for this painful 
position was at the bottom of all he felt for Eva^ 
and that if he could be relieved from the neces- 
sity for feeling this pity, the love which had 
grown out of it would lose its root and die. If 
she had told him this, there is no knowing to 
what length their discussion might have run be- 
fore they arrived at the substance of what she 
wanted to say. 

"You must feel as strongly as I do, per- 
haps more strongly," continued she ; '' how 
desirable it is to extricate her from this posi- 
tion. Tell me, honestly and openly, as a son to 
a mother, do you think that this girl's sister is 
a proper companion for her? do you think it 
right that they should be together? Are you 
really confident and convinced in your own mind 
that the sister is all that she ought to be, and 
that there is no such slur on her good name as 
must needs affect, and ought to affect, the good 
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name of any young girl who is in constant associa- 
tion with her ? " 

" I am sorry to say/' replied Sydney, frankly, 
'^ that I am very nearly convinced of the con- 
trary. Stay, mother — ^remember, I don't con- 
demn Helen. She is desperately to be pitied. 
Almost a child herself, she has been misled and 
deceived, with a cruelty, a heartlessness, which I 
have not words to characterize " 

" But, nevertheless, she is no companion for 
your future wife — for Emily and Jessy's future 
sister," said Mrs. Lennard, sharply. 

'^ I grant it," answered Sydney, bowing his 
head. 

^^Yet, more," pursued Mrs. Lennard; ^^are 
you sure that all intercourse with this Captain 
Adrian Rivers is broken off ? K it is not broken 
off, can you tolerate the notion that Eva remains 
in constant, daily, confidential companionship 
with her, while it is being carried on ? Is this 
wholesome for a girl of sixteen ? And, to go a 
step farther still — can you tolerate the notion 
that the man may come back, and that she may 
actually be brought iu contact with him, be 
made a party, in fact, to the relation, whatever 
it is, which subsists between him and her 
sister ?" 

^^My dearest mother," exclaimed Sydney, 

'' you are only giving words to my thoughts. 

These are precisely the considerations which 
VOL. n. 15 
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press so heavily, so urgently, upon me. And 
for this reason I am resolved — that is to say, I 

intend — ^I wish — ^I implore ^^ 

^^ Hush ! '' cried Mrs. Lennard ; '^ I have 
been very busy too, resolving, intending, and 
wishing, and I am now going to implore. My dear 
boy, make one little sacrifice for me in the mat- 
ter. You know and see that I shall have to 
make a good many for you. You know how it 
all goes against me — ^what different hopes and. 
wishes 'I have had — how hard it rKiust seem to 
me. Well, I will put all that by. Fll take her 
upon trust, PU try to love her, PU make a 
daughter of her, if you will only grant me this 
one thing — ^wait a year before you marry her, 
and let me take her in charge for that year— of 
course she shall see her sister at intervals and 
under proper restrictions ; but let them be sepa- 
rated as they ought to be, let us have her away 
from all bad influences, and see her as she is in 
herself before there has been time for her to be 
quite spoilt. She^s only sixteen, you know. It 
wouldn^t be at all right for her to marry, while she 
is such a child, under any circumstances. It 
would be the most natural and proper thing in 
the world to send her to school for a couple of 
years, and nobody would think the separation or 
the delay a hardship in that case. But I ask 
nothing of the kind.^^ (Perhaps she saw in Syd- 
ney's face a sudden fall when she named the 
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name of school, which induced her to hurry to re- 
assure him). '^ I only ask you to give her to me, 
and let me see whether I can't make a daughter 
of her before I have to receive her as one. This, 
surely, is a reasonable request, Sydney .'' 

" Reasonable ! '' cried he. ^^ It is the kindest, 
the noblest — I want a word — the my-motherhest 
proposal that ever was made. More than I could 
have dreamed of asking or hoping. What should 
I be made of, if I were not willing to agree to it ! 
And, mother dear, I know she'll be safe in your 
heart before she has been a week in your house.'' 

" So, so, so ! '' cried Mrs. Lennard, pleased 
and touched. '^ We shall see." 

'^And you call this making a sacrifice for 
you I '' said he. ^' Oh, I know very well that 
this 18 a hard matter for you — I have felt it 
to the bottom of my heart. It's a sting I 
can't get rid of. I would have done — ^I would 
do — an immense deal more than this to lighten 
your burden. But I must tell you, mother dear, 
that madly in love as you think me, I have not 
been quite unreasonable — I have seen the posi- 
tion very nearly with your own wise eyes. I 
have been already arranging a plan for poor Helen. 
I have found a home for her — ^in fact, I am im- 
patient to get Eva away. I feel that she is so 
thoroughly in the wrong place. I cannot bear— 
I cannot bear " (he repeated the words with in- 
creasing emphasis) ''that there should be the 
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merest possibility that a breath or a doubt should 
rest upon her innocent name. I thought^ however^ 
that there was but one way out of the maze/' 

His colour deepened^ and Mrs. Lennard 
added^ hastily, '^ You meant to marry her at once." 

''Yes/' he replied, *'that was what I meant 
to do, if I could.'' 

Mrs. Lennard looked down and bit her lips, 
and gave herself great credit for great self- 
command. She deserved it. She wanted to tell 
Sydney that he was an utter goose and not fit to 
take care of himself or anybody else ; that it was 
a wonder and a pity that he was not wiser at his 
age ; and that, not being wiser at his age than he 
was, it could not be expected that he ever would 
grow wiser, but that his natural termination 
would be to become a wild, romantic, inexpe- 
rienced and reckless old man, requiring some 
calmer head than his own to guide him when he 
should have passed his eightieth birthday. All 
these things Mrs. Lennard wished to say, but 
the only thing she did say was — 

''Humph!" and her son mildly submitted to 
the interjection, and was probably not far from 
understanding its full import. 

Now tell me," continued Mrs. Lennard, 
what are you going to do with Helen ?" 
Sydney looked a little sheepish as he replied, 
" A friend of mine, in whom I have perfect con- 
fidence, has ofiered to take charge of her." He 
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knew his mother's invincible prejudice against 
Anne Arran, and did not want to irritate her by 
the mention of the objectionable name, now that 
such happy terms of pea^e were for the present 
established. '^ It^s a sad part of the business/' 
he went on, '' and I don't yet see my way ; but 
I don't give up my attempt. I must have another 
conversation with Helen, though it is hopeless 
work. She is her own enemy, poor girl ! If she 
would but ftdly confide in me, I believe I 
could help her even now, and even supposing the 
worst." 

'' But if she doesn't give you her confidence, 
why press for it?" iuquired Mrs. Lennard, with 
a touch of suppressed wrath in her voice, 
'' Surely she has a right to her own secrets. I 
should let her alone if I were you — ^let her choose 
her own friends where she likes. It's undignified 
— ^ifc seems to me hardly delicate, to keep forcing 
your friendship and your help upon a person who 
doesn't want them. I should let her alone !" 

''Not you, mother, if you knew her !" replied 
Sydney, promptly. " She is perfectly unfit to 
take care of herself, and I miist stand by her, 
either till this fellow comes back, or till she can 
be persuaded to give him up." 

'' I wish you joy of your task," said Mrs. 
Lennard, looking at him with that sort of amused 
fondness which parents and elders sometimes 
affect, and which is not very complimentary to 
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their adult offspring. ^^ My poor Sydney ! You 
tliink you understand women V 

*^ Well, I see sometliing of them both at home 
and abroad/' answered he, good-humouredly. 

" Take my word for it/' said Mrs. Lennard, 
'^ you'll never get out of this tangle unless you 
cut through it with a brave hand. In fact, you 
ought never to have got into it — ^but thaf s past 
and done. I won't dispute any more, since I see 
that you are not to be convinced by reasoning ; 
but when you find out that I am right, I expect 
that you will be candid enough to come an5 tell 
me so. You see something of these women, you 
say — I tell you you see nothing of them. They 
have very pretty faces and very winning ways, 
and that's all you see, and all that any man sees. 
If this Eva were five-and- forty — or if she squinted 
—don't tell me ^" 

" 1 won't tell you that I should want to marry 
her in such a case," interrupted Sydney. 

^^ Nonsense!" cried his mother. ^^I meant 
Helen. And though you may take me up for 
mistaking names, Sydney, I say, as I said before, 
that I am not superannuated yet, and when I am, 
I hope that I shall have the sense to keep it to 
myself." 

And here the conversation ended. 

Sydney was full of the brightness of hope as 
he journeyed back to London. A little absent he 
had seemed at the family breakfast before he 
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started, but wonderfully sympathetic and be- 
nignant. He undertook all the commissions 
proposed to him, and their name was legion, 
without a single misgiving, and in the best 
possible spirit. His sisters, thorough Londoners 
in habit, did not think it possible that any article 
of apparel worth wearing could be bought out of 
the metropolis. '^He was to send a packet of 
gloves — six-and-a-half and small sevens — ^and to 
be very particular about the colours ; he was to 
leave a list at Marshall's, and forward the parcel 
when it arrived — they would be sure to attend 
and understand ; he was to get a bottle of Eau<* 
de-Cologne '' 

"My dear child,'' interrupted he — it was 
Jessy who beset him — " there is a whole row of 
Eau-de-Cologne bottles in the window of the 
chemist's shop here. I passed them yesterday !" 

" Oh, yes ! but I am quite sure they are 
adulterated — it is always so out of London, you , 
know. Mamma could see through the window 
that there was something unusual about the corks !" 

'^ If mamma can detect adulteration through 
a shop-window," said Sydney, " she shall do all 
my shopping for me. I feel quite incompetent to 
perform any of her commissions." 

'^Now, don't be silly, Sydney," interposed 
mamma herself. '' A cork is not the same thing 
as an adulteration, and Jessy said a cork. Then I 
want half-a-dozen packets of Price's candles — 
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But tliey are not adulterated here, surely,^* 
said Sydney, '^ and they can have no corks.'' 

''No/' replied Mrs. Lennard; ''but they 
always keep the worst packets for the country, I 
know. People wiU bear so much more in the 
country than they will bear in London. Candles 
always sputter. I have noticed it all my life." 

Sydney submitted. The only thing which 
drove him into actual resistance and reftisal was a 
request from Jessy that he should see whether he 
couldn't get her a jar of the " really best" sea- 
water for her aquarium from the Zoological 
Gardens. She was sure there were great diflfer- 
ences, and they must get the best at the Zoological 
Gurdens. Somehow her anemones died more 
than they ought, and ^" 

But he quizzed her so unmercifiilly that after 
a feeble suggestion that " it was all very well to 
laugh, but they might arrange it according to 
some patent which nobody had a right to imitate, 
at the Zoological Gardens," Jessy abandoned 
the idea. 

"We quite understand ea6h other," said Mrs. 
Lennard, -following him into the hall for a parting 
word. 

" Quite, my dearest mother." 

" And I have your promise ?" 

He turned to her with a face of ready con- 
fidence, before which no doubt could stand for a 
moment. 
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" My hearty promise,'' said he. ^^ Never let 
man nor woman trust me again if I break it !" 

Mrs. Lennard looked after him lovingly and 
regretfully, as he strode away ; but there were 
no regrets in Sydney's heart. Just then it had 
not room for the pain of having disappointed 
his mother. It was filled to the brim. The 
restrained impatience in his face when he had 
taken his seat in the carriage, and there was more 
than the customary delay before the train began 
to move, might have puzzled a fellow-passenger, 
if it had chanced to arouse his observation. He 
did not stir hand nor foot ; he hardly breathed ; 
it was his only chance of keeping himself quiet ; 
but he looked straight on, with a fixed, burning 
intensity of gaze that seemed as if it would go 
forward and forward still, to the very ends of the 
earth. With that gaze his thoughts went forward 
— oh I what a happy journey — the time was come, 
the hope was fulfilled, the dream was outdone by 
reality. The man who had lived all his life for 
others was now to begin to live for himself. But 
in what way ? Only by changing the self-con- 
quest into a self-ofiering. His whole being 
seemed to be one great sigh of relief. It would 
be unfair to estimate the amount of past pressure 
by the ecstasy of his present freedom ; he had 
never thought of — ^never perceived the pressure 
— ^till now that it was taken off, and he felt 
suddenly that he might give himself up, and 
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there was none to gainsay him. He would have 
been angry with anyone who told him that he 
was not happy before, angry with himself for 
admitting the thought. Yet if this present— 
and this future yet nearer to him than the present 
— ^were indeed happiness, what must the past 
have been ? The difference was only between 
making some small, unconscious sacrifice, and 
receiving some great positive joy every hour of 
every day. But that is a difference wide enough 
and deep enough to make a man tremble a little 
when the course of his life brings him face to 
face with it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HELEN AT BAY. 

YDNEY'S first business was to see 
Helen alone. He felt that tliis neces- 
sary, but most distasteful interview, 
must be got over before he spoke to 
Eva. He was too full of impatience and anticipa- 
tion to think much beforehand about Helen, her 
sins, and her wrongs. But when he entered the 
room and saw her, much as he had seen her last, 
lying on the sofa with her pretty air of half-con- 
valescence, which was such an appeal to sympathy 

^a <»»p.„i<,.^ ^ which Z^ J7r. "I 

have gained one tiny step more ; but take care 
of me j a breath would blow me back again, and 
then all would be over V^ — ^the old feeling of pro- 
tection and anxiety revived ; and, great as was 
his reason for being dissatisfied with her, ho 
shrank from the plain-speaking which was his 
duty. Helen was arranged with all those little 
refinements and decorations which it was Eva^s 
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delight to bestow upon her. The cap was dis- 
carded^ and her rich golden hair lay on the dark 
cushion in masses that wonld have charmed a 
painter ; her dress had that peculiar finish about 
it, that delicacy of fit, and frill, and ribbon, which 
bespeaks your interest, not less because it is an 
evidence of care and choice than because it is 
cared for and chosen with good taste. Fresh 
flowers were on a small table near the foot of the 
sofa, and on the floor beside her sat Eva. It 
seemed that just before Sydney appeared some 
jest had passed between the sisters. As he came 
np-stairs,' the pleasant music of their mingled 
voices and laughter fell upon his ear. Engrossed 
with his own thoughts, he forgot his usual pre- 
caution of knocking at the door, and so caught 
Eva seated, as we have described, upon the ground, 
with her cheek on the pillow, beside her sister's, 
in the very act of rewarding the welcome little 
burst of merriment which she had called forth 
with a kiss. 

''I beg your pardon,'' said Sydney, as Eva 
started to her feet, crimson with blushes. She 
was so shy in his presence now. He felt and 
keenly enjoyed the change from her recent free 
unconsciousness . 

'^ Oh, Mr. Lennard, do come in !" cried Helen, 
raisiQg herself a little. '' We shall never have 
done laughing ; I do so want to tell you all about 
it. We have just had a visit from your friend 
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Mrs. Arran^ and I think she is the most w^onderfiil 
woman in the world. She stalked in — ^you know, 
Eva, she does stalk ; there is no other word for it 
—with her hands spread out, and her face in 
such an ecstasy of grins I I don't know what it 
was like. If you could fancy a gurgoyle in the 
next world ^' 

'^ But, my dear Helen, she is really so hand- 
some I'' interposed Eva. 

''Well, I didn't say a real gurgoyle, but a 
glorified gurgoyle, you know. Handsome, if you 
like, but, at the same time, I must say I think it 
frightful. Such a glare of animation ! She never 
said how do you do, nor anything of the sort, 
but she just charged up to my sofa as if she was 
going to take it and me up without further pre- 
face, and either swallow us or carry us off bodily. 
' WeU, my dear !' she said, standing over me 
quite close, with her arms still spread out, 'Am I 
to have you V '' 

"And then,'' said Eva, " she kissed Helen," 

" She did, indeed," asseverated Helen, with a 
lively sense of the wrong. " Before I could do 
anyttiing to prevent it, she was down upon me, 
and I really did think she was going to eat me ; 
I never was so frightened in my life. Don't make 
&iceB at me, Eva, for you know it's true. I don't 
mean for a moment to deny that she's a saint ; I 
only think she's an ogre too; and I was fright- 
ened. Well, when she had done kissing me—" 
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" You said, ^ Oh, pray ! pray !' in such a 
pitiful voice/^ interposed Eva. 

^^ Yes/^ resumed Helen, " wasn^t it wonderful 
of me not to say * pray don^t !^ I can^t think how 
I avoided it. Well, when she had done kissing 
me, and when she began, I suppose, to be aware 
that we were in a very confused and incompetent 
state altogether, she seemed to discover that she 
had made some sort of mistake. She rolled 
her eyes round the room — ^I thought a fit was 
coming on, for I am quite sure she is subject to 
something of the sort — and then she said, in A 
deep gasping voice, like a man on the stage, 
' Oh, Mr. Lennard^s not come back ! Oh, Fve 
been a little premature ! I beg your pardon, my 
dears.^ " 

^^ And then I begged her to sit down,^' said 
Eva ; ^^ it seemed as if we were being very rude, 
but we didn^t know what to do.^^ 

^^ And she sat down,^' cried Helen, ^^ that was 
the most dreadful part of the whole ; sat down at 
the bottom of my sofa, and made a socket of her 
hands, and fixed her chin in it, and stared at me; 
I bore it till I thought I should scream, and then 
I askd her not to do it ; and what do you think 
happened next V^ 

^^ I can^t guess ; pray tell me,^' said Sydney, 
who saw that it would be vain to attempt any 
other subject till this was exhausted, and who, 
besides, really wished to hear the end of it. At 
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the same time, lie said, in liis heart, ^^ Oh, Anne, 
Anne ! is this how you help your master V 

'^Why,^' said Eva, taking up the history, 
^^ she laughed a little, and shook her head, and 
then she came forward and behaved just like any- 
body else, only a great deal more kindly. Her 
manner became quite graceful, and she really 
looked grand in spite of her odd dress ; and do 
you know, when she is in that way, I think her 
the most agreeable person I ever met in my life. 
She says such original things, and she has such a 
musical voice, and she looks at you with such 
strength in her eyes, as if she could hold you and 
shelter you.^^ 

'^But is she a little out of her mind ?*' asked 
' Helen, who did not sympathize with this romantic 
estimate of Anne; ^^and what in the world does 
she mean by coming and domineering over me in 
this way ? I suppose you will say she means it very 
kindly, but I am sure I would much rather have 
people mean unkindly, and behave like civilized 
Christians. 

^^ She is eccentric, certainly,^' said Sydney, 
who felt that this was a very unfortunate preface 
to his coming propositions ; ^' but ^^ (turning to 
Eva) ^^ I am very glad that you appreciate her. 
You are not the first person who has thought her 
the most fascinating woman in the world, in spite 
of her fifty years, and her odd crotchets. When 
you know her, these little peculiarities are only 
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matters of amusement^ and you may always laugh 
at them to her face. She will either defend her- 
self in perfect good humour, or join the laugh. 
She is a charming companion— brilliant, tolerant, 
tender, and fiill of sympathy — ^but she never can 
contrive to hold more than one idea at a time ; it 
possesses her, it makes her incapable of seeing 
anything except itself; and so, perhaps, she com- 
mits an absurdity, and then opens her eyes wide, 
and perceives that she is surrounded by reasons 
why she should not have committed it, the force 
of which she sees as clearly as anybody as soon 
as she sees them at all/' 

Sydney had done his best for her ; but as he 
finished his harangue, he suddenly remembered 
how very uncomfortable this charming, tolerant, 
tender companion had ma4e her husband, and he 
began to question his own statements. If he had 
been less engrossed with his own affairs, he would 
probably have sunk into a reverie on the subject, 
and tried hard to im&gine some reason why the 
woman so sympathetic with all joys and troubles 
outside her home, should have so failed within it. 
''It miLst have been chiefly his fault,'' thought 
Sydney, as he dropped the subject, and turned to 
more interesting matter. He asked to speak 
with Helen alone, and after a little flutter and 
hesitation, and a murmured question or two, the 
sisters complied with his request. As he opened 
the door for Eva, he whispered — 
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*^Wait for me in the room down-stairs; I 
have something to say." 

The tone was imploring^ and Eva turned as 
she went, and looked her answer — a tremnlons, 
appealing, half-wondering look, that seemed 
ready to pass either into tears or smiles in a 
moment. Then, hanging her head, and blushing 
deeply as her eyes met his, though it was but for 
an instant, she went her way without a word. 

^^ What is it ? '' cried Helen^ anxiously. 
'^ Have you heard anything V^ 

'^No,'' he replied, sitting down by her; ''and 
I am sorry to hear that question. I hoped that 
you had arrived at a clearer view of your own 
position — ^that you were not likely now to be 
looking to me for information.'^ 

As she still gazed inquiringly in his face, he 
added, with more decision — 

" I hoped that you were now in direct com- 
munication with your husband/' 

Helen flushed. 

''It is nearly the same thing,'' said she, 
evasively ; " I shall know all about it very soon. 
I am not the least anxious now." 

Her quivering hands and changing colour 
contradicted her words, and she could not endure 
for an instant the steadfast pity of Sydney's eyes. 

" Don't look at me so/' cried she, petulantly ; 
"you are almost as bad as your friend, Mrs. 
Arran." 

VOL. II. 16 
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'^ I have heard sometlimg whicli I want you 
to contradict,^^ he replied. 

" Oh, don^t ask me to contradict anything ! 
Just let it all rest.^^ 

^^But I cannot, I have heard — forgive me 
for saying it — ^that, directly after what passed at 
Girvan, you went abroad/' 

^^ Well ! '' cried Helen, impetuously ; " and 
why should we not go abroad ? Why should I 
contradict that? What business is it of any- 
body's whether we went or stayed ? " 

She was sitting up now, and her manner 
expressed the utmost impatience. Sydney shook 
his head sorrowfully. 

" Don't shake your head at me in that way, as 
if I was a criminal," exclaimed the vehement 
Helen. ^^ If this is all you have to ask or to say, 
let us have done with it at once. I have said, as 
plainly as words can say, that I don't want to 
enter on the subject — and it's my own; and 
nobody can force me — ^you hnow you can't force 
me — to tell anything at all unless I like." 

^^ Did anybody force you," asked Sydney, in 
a tone of quiet reproach, ^^ to tell" — ^he made a 
pause, and turned away his face, then added 
under his breath — ^^to tell what did not take 
place ?" 

He could not bear to look at her, but he heard 
her gasp before she answered — 

'' That's an insult — ^you know it is ! What 
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do you mean? Why do you say it? Wliat 
right have you to be so cruel when I am so 
helpless ?^^ 

She stopped, and sobbed, and Sydney, turn- 
ing to her now, with a face full of compassion, 
tried to take her hands in his, but she drew them 
away with indignation. 

^'Don^t think that I came here to condemn 
you,^' said he, earnestly. 

" Condemn me ! '^ she cried. ^^ What right 
have you to say such a word to me? It is 
shameful. If Adrian were here, nobody would 
dare to speak to me in that manner for a moment. 
Nobody shall do it now. You have undone all 
your services ; I never wish to see you again.^^ 

She was pouring out her anger so fast, that 
she was scarcely articulate; when some sudden 
thought darted into her mind, and made her 
pause, with whitened cheeks. She began again 
in an instant, the worst of advocates in her own 
poor cause. 

^^ Oh ! I suppose you mean about my being 
married in England. What does it signify to 
anybody where I was married ? If I am satisfied, 
who has any right to ask questions about it? 
You can^t prove anything. You have no right to 
fancy anything. Go away, and leave me ; you^U 
kill me if you stay any longer. If Adrian were 
here ! If Adrian were here ! Oh, Adrian, 
Adrian, Adrian ! ^^ 
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Her piteous outcry rang tlirougli the room as 
she burst into a passion of weeping, terrible to 
see and to hear. Sydney held a glass of warier 
to her hps, but she pushed it away with such 
violence, that the glass was broken, and the 
water scattered oyer her hands and dress. This 
trifle checked her, just as it might have checked 
a child in a passion. It was as if she were 
frightened at having done a httle real damage, 
and her first impulse was to throw the blame on 
Sydney. 

^^ There ! '^ she exclaimed, reproachfully, and 
trying to recover herself, ^^ just see what youVe 
done ! ^' 

Then, as he made a httle movement, she 
started up and caught him by the arm. 

^'Don^t call Eva — ^for heaven's sake, don^t 
call* Eva ! I don't want her to know anything 
about it. Have a httle mercy upon me; yon 
have been so kind before ! Don't desert me yet. 
Try to beUeve me when I tell you, upon my word 
and honour — and indeed I would not say that if it 
were a falsehood — as soon as Adrian comes back, 
everything will be explained. Only wait till 
then — only till then. Forgive me for all I said 
just now — I didn't mean it — at least, I don't 
mean it ; but you frightened me, and made me 
angry. Only wait till Adrian comes ; and it will 
be all right." 

She kept fast hold of his arm; and though 
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she was still sobbing, and her face was covered 
with tears, she was endeavouring to force a smile, 
and to speak in her natural voice. Something 
very like contempt was mixed with Sydney^s 
deep pity for her. She had virtually owned to 
having told a falsehood. He could put but one 
interpretation upon that avowal— upon her violent 
agitation — her entreaty that he would have mercy 
upon her — her eager attempt, as soon as she was 
at all mistress of her emotion, to hush it all up^ 
to evade any further questioning, to silence and 
get rid of him by any possible means. He was 
deeply sorry for her. His wrath against the man 
whose return was to set everything right suffered 
no abatement ; but, from this moment, he doubted 
no longer that she herself knew that she could 
not legally claim her husband, however true and 
real her moral claims might be, however unworthy 
and treacherous might have been the means by 
which this miserable state of affairs had been 
brought about. Acting upon this supposition, 
and feeling sure that she must know that he was 
acting upon it — ^wishing to spare her as much as 
he could, consistently with his duty to Eva — he 
dropped his inquiries now. Indeed, there was 
no longer any reason for them ; they were all 
answered. 

^^I wiU press you no farther,'^ said he, 
gravely. ^^ Henceforth, there shall be silence 
between us on this painful subject.^' 
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'^ Oh, thank you, thank you ! '^' she cried, 
pressing his hand between her own. '^ ThaVs a 
promise. Oh, how I shall count upon it ! And 
you won^t give us up? I assure you all will 
come right.^' 

It was the same urgent, pleading voice that it 
had always been, but he gave it a new interpre- 
tation now. 

^^ I will befriend you as I can, and as you will 
let me,^' said he. '^ And now I want to speak 
of your sister.^^ 

" Of Eva ? Oh, don't teU her ! don't tell 
her V exclaimed Helen, on the verge of a new 
paroxysm of grief. 

^^ I will tell her nothing that I can help," he 
replied 3 ^^ but I am sure you must feel for her. 
You must see that she ought not to be— that 
this is not right for her — I can't put it into words, 
but you know what I mean. Perhaps you have 
guessed that I love her, and that if only I can 
win her, I mean to make her my wife." 

'' What ! little Eva ! " cried Helen, in an 
astonishment so great, that for the moment it 
eflfectually turned the current of her thoughts. 
^'No, I never guessed, I never dreamed — ^how 
should I ?" and she almost laughed. ^' It seems 

so strange. I wonder if she will, if she does 

Oh, dear ! Have you asked her ?" 

How should Helen, indeed, have guessed 
either Eva's secret or Sydney's, fully as she was 
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occupied with her own troubles ? She had 
scarcely found room in her heart for a passing 
thought about either of them, except so far as 
they were connected with herself. 

Sydney could not enter upon the subject with 
her. He put it by at once. 

^^ I have only one thing to say,'^ he answered. 
''Whether Eva will have me or not, some 
arrangement will be necessary for her. May I 
take for granted, after what has passed, that you 
will agree to it ?^^ 

"Agree! yes, of course,^' replied Helen, 
hurriedly. 

'' You will trust it entirely to me V* 

His manner impUed that he attached a great 
deal of importance to the question. He was sure 
that she so understood it ; but she, on her part, 
shaken, confused, scarcely yet recovered from 
the physical effects of her recent violent agita- 
tion, though her mind had passed rapidly into a 
new state, dreading beyond expression that ho 
might resume the examination which she was 
determined to evade, and bewildered with the 
new notions about Eva to which he had intro- 
duced her, felt nothing so strong within her as 
the desire to get rid of him and appease him. 
If he would only go, she might be able to clear 
her thoughts and calm her pulses. His presence 
was becoming intolerable to her. By some means 
or other she must relieve herself from it, before 
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her nerves gave way again. It might not be 
easy to rally from a second break-down. No 
means seemed to be so available as acquiescence 
in whatever he proposed. With characteristic 
levity, she hardly cared to attend or to consider 
whether she was binding herself. Sydney was 
not Adrian. It was a matter of indifference to 
her whether she satisfied him or not in the end, 
provided only that she did not dissatisfy Adrian. 
If she had done or said anything wrong, she 
could not help it — it was the fault of those who 
drove her to it, and not her fault. In her heart 
she was very angry with Sydney, and thought 
that it was more his fault than Adrian's. All 
she wanted now was that he should leave her. 
" Let me only have peace now,'' she said to her- 
self, " and I will settle the right and the wrong 
by and by." So, when he asked her if she 
would trust the arrangement for Eva entirely to 
him, she answered, without a moment's con- 
sideration, ^' Yes — entirely." 

" Be sure," said Sydney, relenting, ^^ that we 
will do everything that can possibly be done for 
your comfort and happiness. We will soften it 
to you in any practicable way. Don't think me 
hard— don't '' 

^' Why are you consoling me in this way ?" 
interrupted she, impatiently. ^^ I don't want to 
be considered at all. I just want to be let alone, 
and forgotten till Adrian comes back, and then 
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everything will be right ; but I am so tired, I 
am not fit to talk any more. I am sure you have 
not the least idea how tired I am.^' 

As she spoke she lay down once more on 
the sofa, and turned her face away from him. 
The curve of the flushed, tearful cheek, half 
shadowed by a golden disorder of falling hair, 
might really have been that of a young child ; 
and unreasonable as she was, Sydney felt all his 
anger die away when he looked at her. 

Once more the thought came into his mind, 
that it might, after all, be possible to help her, if 
she would only tell him the exact truth. There 
might be some point in this miserable past, 
which, if fairly grasped, would not break and 
melt away — something to hold by, and from 
which he might work onward and upward. Once 
more he made, on the impulse of the moment, 
a charitable attempt — ^the hundredth, and the 
last. 

" You won^t give me your confidence,^^ said 
he ; "I only want to be allowed to do for you 
what a brother or a father would do. I cannot 
bear to see you, so young and so lonely, and so 
ill-used, and not to be suffered to do a friend^s 
part by you. If you would but trust me ! Helen, 
for the sake of your child, for the sake of your 
own good name — ^which may not, after all, be 
irrevocably lost— tell me the truth — ^trust me — 
tell me exactly what happened, and let me see 
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whether I cannot help you. Don^t refuse me; 
you are killing yourself ^' 

^^ No V she cried, passionately ; '^ it is you 
who are killing me. I tell you I won't say 
another word. You have no right to presume in 
this way upon the few little things you have done 
for me, especially now I know that they were 
not done for me at all, but only because you were 
falling in love with Eva. K you stay an hour, I 
won't say another word. I am resolved that I 
won't have my health destroyed and my heart 
broken by all this cruelty.'' 

She clasped her hands tightly over her face, 
as if she was resolved to silence herself, and to 
shut out the sight of her tormentor, Sydney, 
baffled agaia, and irritated in spite of himself by 
such persistent injustice and unreasonableness, 
looked at her for a moment without speaking, and 
then walked out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



WHAT EVA CHOSE. 

|YDNEY was harassed and irritated as 
went down stairs J bnt when he 
I opened the door of the room, in which 
ras waiting for him, what a 
change ! It was rest, refreshment, joy — it was 
another world. Light, coming not after, but in 
the midst of darkness, breaking it to pieces, 
melting, chasing, destroying it in a moment. lit 
a moment? yes; perhaps too, only for a moment, 
but for a few snch moments the residne of life is 
not too high a price. 

Eva had been sitting very still, and with a 
heart too full to be impatient or curious. Her 
new feelings, as yet very dimly and imperfectly 
understood by herself, did not excite — they sub- 
dued her. The wonder of this happiness, which 
stopped her voice in her throat, and quickened 
the beats of her heart, and drew her eyes to the 
ground, making in them a constant readiness of 
tears, and sat at tiie source of her thoughts, taking 
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possessioiL of each as it arose^ and holding it so 
fast that it was not able to. speak for itself, 
frightened her.. She tried to escape from. it. 
Again and again she tried to get some mastery 
over her mind, to review what had happened, to 
set out before herself what it was that was coming 
upon her. But in vain ! The thought which she 
desired to detaia, just panted for an instant and 
then was caught, and lay helpless. And there 
was nothing definite, nothing reasonable, nothing 
continuous within her — ^it was a chaos, witb one 
soft spirit- voice breathiug through and above it^ 
breathing again and again the three magical 
words, '^ He loves me.^' 

She stood up as Sydney entered ; she breathed 
quickly, and laid her hand upon the table to steady 
her trembling figure. She did not lift her eyelids, 
and it was only by the scarlet flush in her cheeks, 
and the breath quickening at every step which he 
made, that she showed herself to be conscious of 
his rapid approach. As he touched her, she 
placed her disengaged hand upon her heart ; she 
could scarcely bear the flutter and the bound with 
which it acknowledged its master. 

Their perfect happiuess lasted just one quarter 
of an hour. At the end of that time they began 
to be rational, and to discuss the present and the 
future. Sydney did not intend to enter into any 
details with Eva. He took for granted (and this 
was one of his keenest and newest delights) that 
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he had her entirely in his hands. She was his, 
ntterly his, in a sense even fuller and richer than 
that in which a lover generally says with triumph, 
of the woman he has won, '' She is mine.^' She 
was his, not only as a wife, but as a child — a pos- 
session, a creature to be protected and taken 
charge of; a life to be moulded and guarded. 
She was perfectly desolate without him ; she was 
quite incapable of seeing her way, or of following 
it out if she could discover it. He was to do all 
for her. So friendless, so ignorant of the world, 
so beset with difficulties, so assailed by dangers. 
What repose for her to give herself into his 
keeping ! How safe she was now, with strong 
arms to encircle her, and a life to place itself for 
evermore between her and the Hghtest wind of 
trouble ! 

He told her that his mother sanctioned their 
engagement. She had always felt that there was 
a little sting in the fact that she did not know his 
mother and sisters. She was sensitive and proud, 
and she had, as we know, a temper as impetuous 
as Helen's, though there was but little resemblance 
in their characters. Young as she was, and im- 
perfectly as she knew the world, she was quick 
to perceive and to resent a slight. She looked 
up now with a momentary flash in her blue 
eyes. 

^^ Why did not your mother and sisters know 
me before V' asked she ; then dropping her eyes 
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and blushing, she added, '' they will not be able 
to help judging me hardly now,'' 

She thought herself unworthy of him, and she 
felt that this unworthiness must needs be more 
thoroughly appreciated in his home than in any 
other place. He laughed. 

'^ They will love you dearly, when you have 
been with them twenty-four hours,^' said he; " and 
I will carry you through the horrors of the intro- 
duction/' 

^^ But why did they not know us before V* she 
persisted. 

^^ It was not exactly possible. They are eager 
to receive you, and I am going to take you down 
to them at Deremouth, as soon as you can get 
yourself ready.'' 

" Oh !" cried Eva, ^' we shall soon get our pack- 
ing done. How delicious to be out of London ! 
And the sea !" here they stopped a little while to 
plan their rambles on the shore, and make pictures 
of their coming happiness. She listened while he 
spoke ; she was still overcome with shyness by 
the slightest allusion to the new relation between 
them. She had not begun to emerge from her 
first bewilderment. Presently she resumed, " Is 
the journey long ? Will it be too much for Helen 
to manage in a day ?" 

" Helen is not going," said he. She started 
and looked at him with surprise, almost with in- 
creduHty. ^^ I have made a very nice arrange- 
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ment for her/' he continued, ^^ she will be taken 
care of by a thoroughly kind friend of mine, whom 
you like already, and whom she will soon leam to 
like. Mrs. Arran has invited her to stay with her.'* 

Eva was completely scared away from the con- 
sideration of her own prospects by this amazing 
intelligence. ^^ Mrs. Arran V^ exclaimed she, ^^ Oh, 
that's quite out of question. Helen would never 
be able to bear it. Besides, I could not possibly 
leave her ; she could never do without me, even 
for a Uttle while.'' 

'^ My darling," he replied, '^ you must leam 
to do without each other. You are not Helen's 
now, you are mine. Trust it all to me — ^be quite 
sure I will do what is best for you both. Helen 
trusts me — ^will you do less ?" 

His manner overcame her for the moment, and 
she let her hands rest in his, and was silent, and 
seemed to yield. After a little pause she said in 
a very low voice, " What does Helen trust you 
in ? Has she told you a great deal more than she 
has told me ?" 

^' No," he answered, ^^ but she has trusted me 
to settle what she is to do for the present, and I 
ask nothing of you, except that you should submit 
to me as she does. That's not a very presump- 
tous request, is it ? considering all things ?" 

Eva smiled, but looked a little uneasy. ^^ Is 
Helen pleased ?" asked she ; ^^ I think I had better 
go to her. 
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^'Not just yet; she has been a good deal 
agitated^ and she is resting/' 

" But I never disturb her/' cried Eva, her 
whole soul rising up in revolt against this new 
state of things, " Oh, indeed you do not under- 
stand Helen, you do not understand what she and 
I are to each other. It would be very selfish in 
me to leave her, even for a week, and I should be 
very unhappy, and so would she. It won't do at 
aU. Let me go to her at once." 

She stood up, but he did not release her. He 
detained her, gently but forcibly, and made her 
sit down again. There was rebellion beginniug 
in her heart, but he did not fully perceive it. He 
did not understand, he could not be expected to 
understand, the absolute possession which an 
exigeant character is sometimes able to take of 
one which is thoroughly unselfish and afiectionate. 
He did not understand that on the part of the 
latter there is often a habit of self-abandonment 
which cannot be broken through ; to discard it 
would be to break up the whole nature and the 
whole life. He had seen what he called the 
tyranny and the subjection, and one part of his 
strong determination to makeEvahappy — one very 
important detail — was the releasewhich he contem- 
plated for her. He thought it scarcely possible 
that there should not be a secret sighing to be 
fi'ee, even in the midst of her devotion. More- 
over there was a little exigeance of his own comiug 
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into play. Now, for the first time in his life, he 
must be all or nothing. It was not love which he 
had won, if any other feeling was strong enough 
to be put in competition with it. He had no 
doubt at all about his victory. 

" Is this your trust V* asked he, looking ear- 
nestly into her eyes, but with no real reproach in 
his voice, and a half-smile still upon his lips. 

'' Oh V* cried she, pitiftdly, " I will trust you 
with myself for everything, but not with Helen.'' 

'' But that is not enough,'' he replied, ^^ that 
vexes me ; that wrongs me. I must be trusted 
altogether. Do you remember when I first knew 
you, when you were in such grief, and trouble, 
and anxiety, how hard it seemed to you to have 
to trust a stranger ?" 

''But I did it !" she interposed, in a pleading 
voice, as though she took his words for an accu- 
sation, and was anxious to justify herself. 

'' Yes, you were very good, though it cost you 
an eflFort. But tell me, did I give you any reason 
to repent that you trusted me ? Come — tell me 
the truth — ^wasn't I of a little comfort and use to 
you then ?" 

'' All, how can you talk to me so ?" cried she, 
with tearful eyes, clasping his hands in hers, " as 
if I were so ungrateful and heartless ! You 
were everything to us ! Never was a friend so 
good, so kind, and so gentle. Helen thinks it 
quite as much as I do." 

VOL. n. 17 
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^^Well,^' said lie, satisfied, and feeling sure 
that he had won, ^' then have I not earned a 
right to be trusted always ? It's only going on 
with the lesson which you began to learn from 
the first, and which you know yon must learn 
sooner or later. Ton have promised that you 
will give me yourself; now yon are going to 
begin to do it. I promise you that you shall not 
repent now any more than you had reason to re- 
pent before.'^ 

Eva was not at rest. She felt all the oharm 
of submission for her own sake ; , the new strange 
delight of belonging to one who was able to take 
care of her and to lead her; she felt that happiest 
exercise of the will which consists in giving the 
will up altogether, and which brings its own re- 
ward, whether the love which prompts it be 
human or divine. All this she felt, or was 
capable of feeling, was beginning to feel. But 
she was not quite clear about it. Her mind was 
confused, troubled^ tremulous. She was not 
familiar with its new condition ; she hardly dared 
to look at the passion, pure and tender thoiiigh it 
was, which had revealed itself to her. With the 
old condition, the old duty, the cast and habit of 
her life she was familiar enough. She knew 
what she had to do there, what she had always 
done. Perhaps the strongest, most definite idea 
present to her just at that moment was, that the 
happiness offered to her was for herself only, and 
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that it would be a crime to prtrchase it by so 
much as a single pang for Helen. Touch Helen 
and you pierced Eva. She was just in a state 
to make in one moment an irrBVOoable lifelong 
mistake. 

" What is to happen to us V^ asked she, keep- 
ing down her emotion for the instant by a great 
exertion of strength. 

^^ This,'^ he replied, " my mother, whom you 
will love very much when you know her, wants to 
have you for herself. You are a little too young, 
she thinks, and I am sure you won't oppose this 
idea; you are ioih b, little too young to go on as 
you are now. You know into what difficulties it 
has already brought you. But you can't quite 
judge what harm it does you, because it is only 
those who are not as young as you are who can 
judge of that. It is quite as bad for Helen as ib 
is for you. So this is the arrangement we have 
made. You will live with my mother till a 
certain very happy day arrives, which I hope that 
she and you will agree together to name before 
very long ; and Helen will be with Mrs. Arran 

till — ^till '^ he hesitated, and she took him up 

in an instant. 

" Till when V 

'^ Why," said he, ^^ that is not quite so easy 
to say, till we can settle something as to her 
real position and her future life — ^perhaps till we 
can catch Captain Adrian Rivers.'' 
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'' I tMnk" said Eva, panting a little before 
she spoke, ^^ that the best plan will be for Helen 
and me to live quite close to Mrs. Lennard. We 
can see just as mucli of her and of your sisters as 
if we were in the same house with them, and we 
two should not be separated/' 

He shook his head. ^'No, that won't do,'' 
said he, very decidedly. " My mother wants you 
quite under her own wing." 

'' It would be just the same thing. I am not 
unreasonable" — (nobody had ever said that she was, 
but she saw opposition in his face, and anticipated 
the accusation, which is never wise) — ^^ explain it 
to me. I must have it thoroughly explained to 
me why Helen is to be set aside in this way." 

^^ She is not set aside," he began. 

'^ But she is /" interrupted Eva, vehemently. 
'' I can see it throughout. She is not to be with 
Mrs. Lennard — she is not to be with your sisters. 
Why should they not take as much notice of her 
as they take of me ? Why should they not take 
care of her, too ? I am sure she wants it more. 
Something is being kept back from me. I can 
see it in your face ; I can hear it in every sound 
of your voice. But I am not a child, and I am 
quite able to judge for myself, and I don't mean 
to bear it. Tell me the whole truth — quick !" 

He loved her a thousand times better for this 
bright outburst of affection, but there is no doubt 
that it was very inconvenient. 
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^^ My dearest, there is nothing to be told,^' he 
replied — ^'nothing except that I know this ar- 
rangement to be the best — ^in fact, the only right 
course both for Helen and yourself, and that I 
ask you to take it upon trust from me/' 

'^ Of course,^' she cried, suddenly looking at 
him. ''If Captain Rivers does not come and 
claim Helen by and by, she wiU Hve.-she will 
live, — she will have her home, with — ^with — us !'' 

What a strong feeling must it have been 
which could force from her this plain allusion to 
the future ! It came out almost before she knew 
what she was going to say ; but as she paused 
before the last word of her sentence, she blushed 
crimson ; and when that word was fairly spoken, 
she put her hands before her face. She did not 
see his movement, but she felt the arm which he 
cast about her, as he drew her to him. '' No,'' 
he said, ''I will make you no falsie promises. 
She shall be cared for with the utmost tender- 
ness, but she cannot live with you — with ua. 
You must trust yourself aU to me, and you must 
believe in me that I am doing right, though you 
can't quite understand it." 

He harped blindly upon that string of trust ; 
but it broke under his fingers. Up she stood, 
glowing with indignation and trembling in every 
fibre, as she shook herself free from his grasp, 
'"Then all is over between us for ever," she 
said. 
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^^ Eva, my love, you don't know what you are 
saying/' 

^^ Yes I do know — I understand — ^I see every- 
thing. It was a cruel thing to do, a wicked plan 
to make — ^it was a thought which ou^t never to 
have entered anybody's mind for a moment. 
More than I can bear — ^mcwre than I can bear — 
go— leave me, it's all over !" 

^' Take a moment to consider," said he, coming 
to her, and standing close before her. He would 
have taken her hands in his, but she snatched 
them from him and put them behind her. " Ton 
are to choose between her and me." 

'^ I choose 7ter," cried Eva, instantly, 

^^ You give me up, Eva ! Was it a mistake 
when I thought that you loved me?" 

"Yes, the worst of mistakes, worse even than 
when I fancied you loved me. You are cruel, and 
cold, and selfish; you do not love anybody. Don't 
speak to me. Don't let me see you again. My 
own poor precious Helen — ^where is she ? let me 
go to her. What ? would you dare to stop me ? 
You shall not, you shall not." 

He was roused to anger himself. The ground 
was breaking away beneath his feet — ^was he to 
stand still and perish ? 

"Oh false and bitter hope!" cried he &om 
the depths of his soul. " Why did I believe for a 
moment that I had found a heart for my own. 
Eva, for the last time — choose ! Remember for 
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wliat it was tliat we chose eacli other. If I am 
not to be more to you than all the rest of the 
world — if you are not to have faith in me — ^if yoa 
are not really mine as I am yours^ it is better in- 
deed that you give me up. But I diarge you do 
not deceive yourself — ^you have a life in your 
hands — speak^ Eva ! Oh, my darling, do not cast 
me from you — speak, come back to me — or, don't 
say a word; — there/' (letting her go) "you are free. 
Look at me just for a moment, lift your eyes and 
look at me ; let me take you back to myself; don't 
break my heart with a word \" 

If she had looked at him for a moment, if she 
had seen the strong man's anguish, bare upon 
his face, her woi^ and her fault, she could not 
have done what she did. But she saw nothing, 
heard nothing, knew nothing, except the indig- 
nant appeal within her, which she could not 
resist. 

'^I have chosen," she said, hurriedly; ^'1 
don't doubt for a moment. Never let me see you 
i^ain." And as he loosed his grasp upon her, 
she ran from him and did Hot pause, and did not 
turn back, but fled out of the room up-stairs to 
Helen. There she cast herself, sobbing, upon her 
sister's breast. 

'* Oh ! Helen^ Helen, my darling, my own, no- 
body shall separate us. Oh I cruel ! cruel ! He 
wanted me to give you up. He wanted to take 
you away from me. Oh ! Helen — ^Helen ! keep 
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me — be sure you don^t leave me ! my darling, my 
love, my own ; lie said you had agreed to it— did 
you think for a moment I would give you up ? 
could you have borne it ? Oh, say that you can^t 
live without me ! Let me be something to you, 
my darling ! Say that nothing shall separate us !'' 

Helen soothed her, and petted her, and kissed 
her; and then opening wide eyes at her, asked 
what it all meant. It was only by broken sen- 
tences, and sobs, and little interrupted outbreaks 
of anger or distress, that the truth was gradually 
revealed. And when it was revealed, Helen's 
astonishment at it fairly astonished Eva. 

"Wanted to separate us?*' exclaimed she; 
'' Oh, he can have no heart at all. Never mind, 
Eva dear; you may have fancied that you liked 
him, but you never could have been happy with 
such a man. It's much better that it should all 
come to an end at once.'' 

''Why, he said," murmured Eva through her 
tears, '' he said that you had agreed to it." 

''That was a falsehood," answered Helen, 
promptly ; " but you didn't believe it, did you, 
Eva?" 

" I didn't know, I didn't know," stammered 
Eva ; " I thought he had been persuading you 
that it was for my good, and I thought you might 
be going to sacrifice yourself forme." 

"Oh no," said the unconscious Helen, "you 
need never be afraid of my doing that. I know 
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quite well that nothing could be for your good 
unless it were for mine too. Uon^t let us talk any- 
more about it, Eva darling. It's all over now. 
You had better go and lie down on your bed, and 
try to go to sleep. You are quite upset — and my 
heart is beating — oh, so fast.^' 

'' But if he were to come again,'' faltered Eva, 
sobs still breaking her speech. 

'^ Never mind if he does,*' replied Helen, '* I 
would see him for you, and soon make it all clear. 
You shall never be asked to see him again. Of 
course we could not dream of going on as we have 
done, and really it doesn't signify, for I am so 
much better that I can do without a doctor now ; 
and we have been living so long alone, that we 
can quite manage for ourselves now. And be- 
sides I feel quite sore that we shall not have to 
go on as we are much longer. I had a message 
from Adrian that he would write and teU me what 
to do— I did not like to say anything about it ; 
but I am only waiting for the letter. Everything 
will be quite right as soon as it comes. So go 
away now, my pet, and recover yourself, and bo 
quite sure that you shall never have to see that 
man again." 

Even, in Eva's present overstrain of feeling, 
there seemed something unnatural in Helen's 
consolations. The words dropped heavily upon 
her heart. The hope held out, ^^ we shall hear 
&om Adrian, and then everything will be right," 
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brought a sense of weariness and pain with it. 
It seemed the taking up again a burden which had 
been for a little while withdrawn. The moment^s 
rest has but shown how the muscles ached and 
the heart panted under the load ; they are not 
ready for it again; they shrink from it. And 
even in her inlgn^tion, and with the sense of 
wrong and robbery upon her, Eva found it hard 
to receive as a comfort, the assurance, ''you 
shall never see him again.'^ Was this indeed the 
end ? She meant it to be so, she believed it to 
be so, she would have put away from her, heartily 
and instantly, any attempt at renewal. But when 
it was prodaimed by another, it sounded harsh 
and strange. She was bewildered. She did not 
yet know what she felt. She did as she was 
bidden, and went away in silence to recovOT 
herself. 
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ONE MOEE ATTEMPT. 




ITDNEY did not give up at ouce. 
Before he left the house he wrote Eva 
a letter. It betrayed something of the 
soreness, the anger, the mortification 
which mingled with the tenderer and more 
passionate feeling of his disappointment; but 
still it was tender and passionate enough to go to 
Eva^s heart. It was rather an entreaty than an 
argument. He began with a bitter expression 
of his sense that he was not beloved as he had 
believed himself to be, but he ended by conjuring 
her not to sacrifice her own happiness as well as 
his, because he was sure that she loved him. He 
spoke of Helen with the kindest and gentlest 
consideration. He gave the strongest assurance 
which language could convey that intercourse 
between the sisters should be permitted, that 
Helen should be cared for and protected, that 
nothing which could minister to her comfort 
should be forgotten. He tried to explain, as 
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delicately as he couldj that Eva was injuring 
herself for life by remaining with Helen, that he 
and his mother were demanding no more of her 
than her own mother, were she living, would 
demand; and then, in language that gathered 
force as it went on, that seemed to shape itself 
to his meaning without the intervention of his 
will, he set before her the love of husband and 
wife, and showed her that nothing on earth 
should be suffered to prevail against it, or to 
enter into competition with it. Ho showed her 
that he could not be satisfied with his wife's love, 
that he could not receive it as love at all if it 
did not bring with it such an amount of trust as 
that which he had asked of her. That, in fact, 
he had asked nothin&c : for what she had already 
given, if she had really given it, ought to have 
involved the granting of what he asked. And 
then he passed at once into mere supplication. 
He told her that he had never loved before, and 
that he now loved with every faculty of his being. 
He told her that it was not a light thing to have a 
man's life at her foot and to spurn it from her. 
He told her that now for the first time a vision of 
great happiness was before him, and that- if she 
was determined to rob him of it, there could be 
no renewal of it for him. She was taking it 
away from him for ever. And then, with a heap 
of fond, caressing, passionate words, cries of the 
heart, prayers, and pleadings almost inarticulate. 
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he finished. Two or three times he took the 

paper back to him and added just one sentence 

more which he thought might possibly move her. 

Having once begun^ he found it hard to cease 

without making sure of his work. He would not 

lose her for want of that one suggestion, that 

last entreaty. He perceived that he was but 

piling up words, and then he ceased at once, and 

went with a very heavy heart, leaving the letter 

on the table for her. At night the woman of the 

house found it and took it up-stairs to her. Eva 

had gone to her room early; the dialogue with 

Helen, the mere sitting up and moving about as 

usual, were trials almost beyond her strength. 

It was the physical effect of the scene which she 

had passed through which so prostrated her. 

She hardly knew as yet how she was to suffer in 

other ways. But at her age a great shock to the 

nerves tells visibly and at once, and Helen was 

eager to send her to bed that she might sleep 

away ''that naughty headache.'^ They parted 

with even more that their usual tenderness, 

Helen mixing anathemas against Sydney with 

her caresses, while Eva was so utterly worn out 

in spirit that she scarcely noticed them, and 

certainly received no consolation from them ; but 

she clung to Helen with a passionate silence, and 

Helen, believing that she thoroughly understood 

the feeling which lay underneath, stroked her 

burning cheek, and said soothingly, ''Poor 
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darling— did they dream of taking her away from 
me ? There, there — go to sleep, and forget it all, 
like a good child V^ 

And so liva went np-stairs and undressed 
herself meohanicaUy, and then sat down by the 
table trying to collect her thoughts before she 
said her prayers. All was confusion ; it was as 
if she had been stunned. She had not arrived at 
the stage of keen and definite recollections ; she 
did not know what she had lost; she knew stiU 
less what was before her. A great — ^bitter sense 
of anger and wrong, beset by a horrible dread of 
her own weakness, filled her whole heart, to the 
exclusion of every softer and cahner thought. 
She covered her face with her hands, and asked 
herself what she should pray for. She began to 
repeat the familiar words, but could not by any 
means succeed in following their meaning. 

^' I am ill,^' she thought ; '^ that must be the 
reason. Helen said I looked ill. Grod will be 
merciful to me. To-morrow morning I shall be 
able to think and feel as usual ; I^m not myself 
to-night.^^ 

Just then the maid knocked at the door, and 
put Sydney's letter into her hand. Back came 
the flush and the fever in a moment. She read 
it at breathless speed, standing by the table, and 
not suffering the woman to leave the room. She 
would answer it at once, she said, and the answer 
could be sent as soon as it was light the next 
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day. She Imrried tlurongh the sentences in 
wUch Sydney had poured out his heart, graspioff 
at their nxeiing, and then shrinking W it 
One wild question repeated itself again and again 
in her ears as she read — ^^ Am I going to yield ? 
Am I going to yield ?" and she would have 
scorned and loathed herself if she could have 
admitted the possibility for a moment. Still 
standing, she wrote, with a shaking hand, the 
words — '^ If you do not love me enough to take 
Helen to your heart for my sake, I never wish to 
see you again V^ — signed, folded, and directed 
the paper, repeated her hasty injunction that it 
was to be sent early in the morning, and dismissed 
the maid. Then, with a strange sense that she 
had escaped a danger, she threw herself into bed, 
buried her face in her pillow, called up before her 
eyes a vision of Helen, dung to it with her 
thoughts as though it was their only refiige, 
iand presently slept from sheer exhaustion. She 
actually did not know that she had left Sydney's 
letter open on the table. When she found it the. 
next day, she folded it together and put it away, 
without looking at it. She considered it as a 
great temptation, and would not have read it 
again for the world. She reproached herself a 
little for her weakness in not destroying it at 
once, and then suddenly changed her view, and 
thought that it would be a weakness to destroy 
it. '^ Some day,'' she said to herself, ^^ I shall read 
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it again ; I should despise myself if I oonld not 
read it deliberately without yielding/' So the 
poor letter was shut up for the present, and had 
no chance. The tumult of thought and feeling 
which arose in Bva^s heart when she tried to re- 
member it, was certainly no fair representation of 
its meaning. There are few things more constantly 
unequal than the balance between the feelings 
which really go to the composition of a letter and 
those which are conveyed by it to the person who 
reads it. The first are often a whole history big 
with events; suppression, conquest, outbreak ; the 
second may be but half a sentence, and that as 
inexpressive as it is imperfect. 

Sydney was determined to make one more 
attempt. This he settled quietly with himself. 
Neither Eva^s happiness nor his own should be 
wrecked for want of patience, or courage, or seH 
control on his part. No touch of temper, no stam 
of pride, should be suffered to deface either his 
love or his grief. If his heart was to suffer, at 
least his conscience should be clear. All this he 
said to himself, steadily, and upon this view, he 
acted resolutely. But at the same time he said to 
himself, that there must be an end to it. He did 
not intend to be blind and obstinate in his 
persuasion that Eva loved him. He was not 
sanguine about himself; he was a self-rehant, but 
not a self-confident man. It would be no surprise 
to him, to discover that he had failed to gain that 
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fall possession of her hearty which alone could 
satisfy him. He suspected the failure already. 
She was very young, and he had been very urgent. 
She had not known what she really felt, neither 
had he, till he put her to the trial. Kshe didnot 
really love him better than she loved Helen — ^why, 
he most let the dream go ; and this last attempt 
should determine it. Should this &il, it would be 
mere unmanly weakness in him to linger about 
the grave of his dead hope. '^ Bequiescat in pace ;** 
life waits, and work is ready. What matter that 
it must be done for the future under the dark 
cloud and in the driving rain; do it nevertheless^ 
and forget, if you cau^ that sunburst, that brief 
glorious disappointment, with which your day 
began. 

So he made his last attempt, knowing that it 
was to be the last. He made it through Helen. 
He resolved that she should know, so far as it was 
possible to tell her, what the sacrifice was, and 
why it was made. Nothing but the extremity of 
the case, could have brought him to this most 
painful resolution, and when he had made it, he 
could not execute it without a hard struggle. 
But the obligation was quite clear to him. 

Helen must know what Eva was doing for her* 

She must not be permitted to pluck the flower of 

another life, and let it fade in her bosom without 

even knowing what she did. He considered very 

carefully the best mode of performing his difficult 
VOL. n. 18 
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task. He could not do it solely by letter. He 
was sure that Helen could never be brought to 
face her position^ if it was presented to her in tibis 
maimer. She would start away from every sen- 
tence in mere anger, and decide every poS at a 
glance ^thoutu^tanding it. Nether could 
he do it solely by word of mouth. When he 
imagined theinterview, which would benecessa^ 
in this case^ he always felt at once that it would be 
impossible. AtonetimehethoughtofpattingthB 
whole case intohismother^s hands^ and getting her 
to come up to town forthwith, to deal witih it. He 
had a traditional impression that women could un- 
derstand each other, which came feebly to his help, 
when he found himself failing. But this scheme 
was rejected, after it had been examined. His 
mother would be a bad advocate. She v»s, in 
fisMJt, on the eniBmy's side ; she would do no more 
than honour required of her — she would rejoice to 
be defeated. He could not trust his cause in her 
hands. And if not in hers, in no hands but his 
own, for Anne Arran was out of the question. 
Her zeal would be as injurious as his motiher^s 
indi&rence. 

In the end, he wrote a short appeal to Helenas 
generosity and affection. He worded it very re-, 
spectfujly. He alluded as tenderly as possible to 
the position in which she stood ; he pointed out to 
her, that the world, not having her secret know- 
ledge, could not share in her confidence; he 
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&aggested to her^ that althongh ^e^ with her 
£uth in her husband and in herself, might be con- 
tent to bear the temporary darkness, and wait for 
the coming light, it would not be right to involve 
Eva, and that the injury done to Eva^s name, 
however sUght and transient, was such as she 
would not (he was sure) be willing to tolerate, 
much less to inflict. He asked her to be mag- 
nanimous, and to make this sacrifice for Eva^s 
sake. To agree that they should separate, till 
the happy time had arrived, at which Helenas 
story could be made clear to all the world. A few 
strong words ; a few earnest entreaties ; and he 
had done. Taking this paper in his hand, he 
went down to the house, and asked to see Helen 
alone. 

The menage was brought up,^and the sisters 
instantly roused themselves for 4he battle, each in 
her separate manner. Three days had passed since 
the last interview — only three days — ^and Eva was 
still in her firs fc trouble; and Helen had not yet 
freed herself from the constraints of her natural 
sympathy. 

She was only just beginning to thiuk that it 
was rather hard upon hsr that Eva should be 
making herself so miserable about a man who 
never could have made her happy. She turned 
and gazed upon Eva anxiously and inquiringly, 
when Sydney^ s name was mentioned, and seemed 
almost inclined to refuse him admittance. Then a 
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Budden thought seemed to strike her^ and she said^ 
doubtfully, " I suppose w© must see him. Just 
once, you know — it will soon be over/* 

Eva sprang up with a scared look, and was 
ready to take flight on the instant. 

'^Yes, darling, you had better go before he 
comes in,*' said Helen, '^ I can hear all he has to 
say, and answer it, and tell you afterwards/* 

Eva, on the point of leaving the room, returned, 
to say with great eamestaess, "Remember, if 
there is the slightest occasion for it, you are to 
send for me. I shall not mind it in the least. 
Be sure that you have no scruple about it, Helen. 
I would /(xr rather speak for myself, than have 
the shghtest doubt left unanswered.** 

^^ Oh, yes,** replied Helen ; " that I can quite 
understand. And if there is a real necessity I 
will send for you /it once. But you know, Eva, he 
asked to see me alone. It is just possible that he 
may be come about my affairs. With all his faults, 
he is a kind-hearted man ; and if he has heard 
anything, or if anything occurs to him likely 
to be useful to me, I am sure he would let me 
know.** 

Helen looked at Eva while she spoke, with 
pitying eyes, as if she were saying in her heart, 
'^ It is quite natural that you should be too much 
engrossed with your own troubles to think about 
me just now ; but still I have a heart, and I have 
griefs, and I c»n*t help remembering them some- 
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times/^ And Eva felt herself reproached, and 
thought that she deserved the reproach. 

" Ah V^ she cried, a Ught coming into her face, 
'^ if there should be news for you, NeUie ! That 
would make up for everything/^ 

^' I know it would, dearest,^^ said Helen, for- 
givingly; and Eva hurried away. The words 
that lingered by her as she sat alone, waiting and 
wondering, were these, '^ With all his faults, he is 
a kind-hearted man/^ There is no describing 
how poor, and low, and small, and mean, and in- 
apphcable they seemed to her. They presented 
themselves to her mind as a sort of astonishment— 
a puzzle, a strange mysterious provocation. 
Surely they could not have been said of him. 
They were Helenas apology for him. They were 
the best that could be said for him. What was 
all this Past which pressed upon her, but which she 
had not had time or power to analyze as yet f 
Was it all a mistake ? She sat and waited, ask- 
ing herself this question. 

Meantime, Sydney set about his business 
very quietly. At a glance he read suppressed 
indignation in Helenas reception of him. At 
the very first moment he saw that she was on the 
defensive. He had expected this, and he had 
made up his mind how he should encounter it. 
But his sense of Helenas utter unreasonableness fell 
upon him Hke a dead weight as he entered her 
presence. He felt fatigued when he began the 
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conversation — ^like a anan who knows tliat a great 
amount of mere rubbish must be cleared away 
before he can get at the substance of what he 
seeks^ and who shrinks from the ungrateful toil 
which is only a preliminary to the real work. 

'^I am not come to you about your own 
afl&iirs,^^ said he, with a kind of desperate gentle- 
ness ; " I am come about Eva/' 

^^ Ah, I thought so I" replied Helen, bristling 
xxp. '^You have made her ill and miserable. 
What more have you to do V* 

" I know you are not in charity with me/' 
said Sydney. '^ I can't expect anything better 
than I find. But I think you are a true-hearted 
generous woman. I want you to do me . the 
kindness of reading this paper. I will wait 
to hear what you have to say when you have 
finished it." 

He held it out to her, but she did not take it 
at once. ^' If it is anything in . favour of the 
horrible plan which you proposed to Eva," cried 
she, ^^ it is quite useless to show it to me. Neither 
of us can bear what you planned ; we cannot bear to 
think of it, even for a moment, and I would much 
ipther not be forced to read anything about it.'* 

^^ Bead this, I entreat you," persisted Sydney. 
^'You cannot understand, you cannot form an 
idea of the truth unless you read it. Do beUeve 
that I have not an unkind thought or wish about 
you " 
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And yet you would take Eva away from 
me!'' Helen broke in upon him, with this 
exclamation. 

'^Not ^take her away/'' he answered; ''she 
has been agitated, she has misunderstood. You, 
who love her better than you love yourself — ^you, 
who would shrink from the thought that she is 
sacrificing herself to you — ^must judge for her. 
It is because I have such confidence in you " — (he 
uttered that word 'confidence' almost with a 
tremulous, almost with a despairing accent)-^ 
" that I ask you to read this, and to judge for 
yourself." 

Helen, a little softened by this appeal, took 
the paper, and began to read it. Sydney walked 
to the window and waited. Presently he heard 
her beginning to cry. He stood still a minute 
without turning round. He felt himself to be 
very' hard hearted, but he thought " this is a 
struggle. It is natural thafc her emotion should 
overcome her at first. It is better tiiat she should 
get over it. She could not possibly consider the 
question as it ought to be considered, without 
being agitated by it." 

But Helen cried aloud, more and more vehe- 
mently, and at last began to speak through her 
sobs. " If Eva thinks so," she said, answering 
the written sentences in her hand, " I am sure 
I will never say a word against it. If Eva can be 
happy in this way, it is only one trial more for 
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me^ and I can bear it. She shall decide for 

herself/^ 

'^ No/^ exclaimed Sydney, coming to the side 

of the sofa, ^^you must decide for her ^^ (he had a 

hope when he said this) ; ^' yon know if you put it 

into her hands she will never think of herself for 

a moment. You must be noble, and do for her 

what she would never bear to do for herself/^ 

" But I don^t beheve it is for herself," sobbed 
Helen, "I don^t believe she could be happy 
without me. If she can, I am sure I would never 
say a word to keep her. Yon shall hear what 
she says. She shall choose between you and me. 
She said she would come in if I rang the bell. 
She shall come and tell you herself what she 
really thinks and feels.'' 

Sydney made an involuntary movement as if 
in alarm, to stop Helen's hand, but she had rung 
the bell while she was speaking. Then the 
thought fell upon him, '^ I shall see her once 
more." He gathered himself up to bear it. He 
longed for it, with such a weight of hope, such an 
anguish of desire, that it would have been a sen- 
tence of death to defer it. 

The door opened, and she came in. He 
looked at her, not covertly, but fiilly and steadily. 
If his eyes had any power over her, he was not 
intending to spare her now. He was to do all he 
could. But it was almost all he could do, to look 
at her and not weep. The three days had changed 
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her much. She was white, even to the lips. She 
did not Kft her eyes for a moment. She walked 
straight to Helen's sofa, and said, in a faint shaken 
voice, " What am I to do V^ 

" Don't ask me in that way !" cried Helen, 
still in tears, '^or he will say it is all my fault. Eva, 
is it true that it makes you unhappy to stay with 
me ? You are to judge for yourself, I don't 
want to keep you — ^no, not for a moment — ^if it 
makes you unhappy. And he says — ^he says — ^it 
is wrong for you to be with me. He says I 
shall do you harm. Oh, Eva ! speak to him for 
yourself, and tell him what you will do. And if 
you choose — if you choose — ^to go to him, and to 
leave me— don't think of me, darling ! Do what- 
ever is right — whatever is best for yourself. 
Don't think of me. I shall be quite able to bear 
it." 

She raised herself up on the sofa, and clasped 
her arms about Eva, hiding her face at the sam 
time, and sobbing violently. Eva knelt down and 
embraced her. Sydney stood like a statue. 

After a moment's pause Eva spoke, quite tear- 
less and calm. '^Nothing on the face of the 
earth should persuade me to leave you," said she. 

" There — ^you hear her !" cried Helen ; '^ she 
has chosen for herself. What can you want more ? 
But, Eva, you only said it to me. Say it to him, 
or he will never believe it. Say it to him, Eva 
darling, if you love me." 
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''He hears me,^^ murmured Eva, bending 
down her face. 

'' Tell me,'' said Sydney, " tell me — it is the 
last time. Was it a mistake when I believed that 
you loved me ?" 

Eva was absolutely silent. 

'' Look at me once,'' he continued, " once — for 
the last time; tell me with your own lips that you 
give me up ; now, when you have had time to 
think. I will not trouble you agaui, if you say so 
to me now. Oh, Eva ! you cannot say so — come 
back to me !" 

Hjs voice, his look, his movement, were all 
triumph. He was lifting her to his breast as she 
turned slowly on her knees to confront him and 
give him his answer. 

'' Oh, Eva ! speak to him ; you see what he 
thinks," cried Helen, almost shrieking in the 
vehemence of her agitation. 

The cry pierced to Eva's heart. In an instant 
she had returned to Helen, and the self-reproach 
which she felt for her momentary wavering was 
agony. '' Send him away," she whispered, as 
she hid her face on Helen's breast. " I can't 
bear it ! Send him away !" 

It was but the outcry of her heart i^ainst 
itself, not against him ; but it slew his last hope. 
He stood sUent, while you might breathe twice. 
Then he looked at the two as they clung together, 
and there was an accent of tenderness and pity in 
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liiB farewell^ ihongli Ins face was prond and liis 
heart bitter. '^ Forgive me/' he said, '' I will 
never grieve you again/' 

The weight on Helen's breast grew a little 
heavier as the door closed. Eva had fainted. 
Helen was frightened and distressed, but she had 
often fainted herself, and she thought that Eva's 
swoon was not to be wondered at, after all that she 
had gone through. She summoned the woman of 
the house hastily, and when restoratives had pro- 
duced their due effect, she showered caresses 
upon the pale still face, and heaped reproaches 
upon the absent Sydney. Eva had never faixited 
before, and she was long in recovering. She 
looked wistfully about the room as if she missed 
something, and Helen instantly consoled her with 
the assurance that ^^ he would never come again." 
Eva shut her eyes for a moment, then opened them, 
and tried to smile. 

" I shall be better soon," said she. ^^ Don't 
think of me. All this must be so very bad for 
you." 

^^ I wish we had never seen him !" exclaimed 
Helen. " I never liked him from the first, but it 
seemed as if he meant to be so kind. I think 
nothing of all that now, because I know that it 
was only to forward his cause with you. There, 
let UB forget him, dear. I am sure we can do 
without him." 



CHAPTER XVin. 



10 it was all over. It was hard for 
I Sydney to take Tip his daily life where 
I he had dropped it^ but this had to be 
' done, and was done. He was glad 
that his mother and sisterawere not athome. Their 
absence gave him a respite, not from a trouble 
which could have been supposed really to deepen 
what he bad to suffer, but from a constant hourly 
efibrt which would have been difficult at first. 
He had a little time for musiug and brooding 
without witnesses. He put the whole thought 
away from him. He was determined to have no 
more to do with it. He was convinced that he 
' had never really won her ; no, not for a moment. 
Some bitterness, some sense of wrong, mingled 
with his disappointment, but these were against 
Helen, not i^raiiist Eva. He did not say to him- 
self, "but for Helen she would hare come to 
me ;" he said, " but for Helen she would have 
loved me." It is necessary to understand this 
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diflference. Slow to believe himself beloved, lie 
had admitted the belief for a few delicious hours, 
and then parted with it for ever. He was 
ashamed when he remembered his confidence, his 
certainty. What a delusion had they been ! He 
settled himself quietly into the opposite cer- 
tainty now. It was the best medicine for him. 
The dream had been a dream always, it could 
never have become a substance. To lookers-on 
this digging a hope out of the past that you may 
destroy it seems a miserable thing, but it is the 
only process for some natures, as most assuredly 
it belongs to the course of some lives. A strong 
charsujter can endure anything better than to be- 
lieve in what may not be true. And if Sydney 
estimated but lowly his own power of inspiring 
aflfection, if he preferred no claims, and made no 
demands in his own home and among those whom 
he loved, he was not the less aware what his 
claims would have been upon a home and a love 
of his own choosing. They would have been in- 
satiable. He must either do without all or have 
all. Therefore he said to himself, drearily and 
tranquilly, that it was better as it was. If there 
had been no Helen in the case,* if he had married 
Eva under the idea that she really loved him, and 
had then found that there was anything upon the 
face of the earth which she cared for in compari- 
son with him, it would have been worse than it 
was now. And all the while that he was framing 
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this dull philosophy and satisfyinsr his soul with 
it, he was keeping at bay a stro^erBuasion ihat 
the tiuiest comer of Eva's heaH, the merest mo- 
ment of her aflfections, her company, or only her 
presence, or only an hour^s look at her every day, 
would have been enough for him; would have 
been worth all the world to him ; would have 
made him insanely happy for ever. 

His difficulties did not cease when he had 
mastered his own heart, and acquainted his 
mother with the new state of things. To her he 
said very little. There is one common resource 
. in the infinite variety of such cases as Sydney's, 
and of that he availed himself. '^All is over 
between Eva and myself,'' he wrote. ^^ It has 
been a trial, dear mother ; ask me no questions. 
My only comfort in my disappointment is that 
had it ended as I wished, it would have been a 
trial to you, though you were taking it so kindly 
for my sake. I have one more favour to ask of 
you. Do not think that my opinion of her is 
lowered because I part with her ; above all, do 
not fency that it otight to be lowered. Such is 
not the case. I know this is often said, and it 
passes for a phrase of course, but here now it is 
not merely a phrase of course, and you mtist be- 
lieve me. Some day I will tell you everything. 
But just at present I would rather say and think 
as little about it as possible." 

^^ Every generous man says the same," cried 
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Mrs. Lennard, indignantly, when she read this 
letter. '^ Fye no doubt she has nsed him shame- 
taHj. What was the name of that man whom 
Mr« Bivers said she was tiying to catch ?" 

^' Was it not a Mr. Wilton, mamma V* asked 
Emily. Mrs. Lennard's usual discretion had fairly 
broken down under the shock of Sydney's letter, 
and she had communicated the whole business to 
her daughters in a manner which she would most 
certainly have condenmed in her calmer momenta, 
and to which she would not have been tempted if 
she had had any older confidants at hand. They 
were very sorry and very angry, and Jessy was 
crying. 

" Mr. Wilton, yes ; that was the man's name. 
I've no doubt he has come back, and he's a 
better match than Sydney. Ah, girls, Sydney's 
just the sort of character to be taken in by a 
woman. No discredit to him either. If a man's 
too much for a woman, I never think he can be 
much of a man. But if he's good and kind- 
hearted, and unselfish like our Syd, and above 
all, if he has the unfortunate foible of thinking 
that he knows what he's about, you may be quite 
sure that any woman can be too much for him. 
I foresaw it all." 

"Was she reaUy engaged to Sydney," asked 
Jessy. '^ Because if she was, I think it is the 
most shameful thing I ever heard of." 

^' I dare say it is," replied her mother, " be- 
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cause I have taken care that you shonld hear of 
as few shameful things as possible. If I hadn't 
been a little upset by this I should have kept it 
to myself. My poor Sydney ! He puts a brave 
face upon it, but I know how hard it will go with 
him. That boy had always thetenderest heart of 
you all. When he was only five years old, I re- 
member his asking me to puU down the blind be- 
cause there was a butterfly on the window, sitting 
so still that he thought it had a headache, and the 
light might hurt it. And he was always the same. 
And to think now that he should get a blow fix)m 
such a worthless creature as this. She Uttle 
knows what she's doing. Just you see what 
husbands are ! — ^not that you can know much 
about them, my dears.'' 

^^ I know quite enough," cried Jessy, *' to be 
sure that Sydney would make an excellent hus- 
baud." 

'^ Husbands in general," said Mrs. Lennard^ 
with an approving nod, ^^ are not to my taste in 
the present day. It's all these proprietary schools 
and cheap colleges, and middle-class nonsense* 
They turn a man out very clever, but not fit to 
live among ladies and gentlemen. In my time a 
man went to Westminster or Eton, and was pro- 
perly fagged (which is capital training, let who 
will say to the contrary). Then, if he could 
aflFord it, he went to a real college, as Sydney did, 
not to one of your sentimental pretences where 
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they teach German and drawing, or if he couldnH 
^ afford it he went to his work at once. The end 
of it all was, that if he was worth anything at all 
he was fit to take charge of woman^s happi- 
ness/^ 

Mrs. Lennard said this as if she considered 
that such fitness was the proper end of a man^s 
existence. Having proved this, as she would 
have said herself, she went on to something else, 
the girls listening reverently. 

" Ho might be a little selfish sometimes, that^s 
the nature of men, and they can^t help it, but he 
didnH preach up his selfishness as if it was philo- 
sophy, which some of ^em do ; and he didn^t be- 
have like a bom bear who thinks it too much 
trouble to set a chair or open a door, and says so, 
as the rest of ^em do. K he had learnt nothing 
else he had learnt manners, and he knew when ho 
was doing wrong, which is nearly as much as you 
can expect from husbands in general. But what 
I notice in the present day is that they haven't 
the slightest scrap of conscience about them. 
Even before they're married they loll about, and 
light their pipes while they're flirting, and seem 
to have lost the use of their limbs if they're 
wanted for anything, so what can you expect 
afterwards ?" 

^'When I marry, mamma," said Jessy, "I 
mean to train my husband. Every morning for 
half-an-hour I shall make him practise behaving 
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prettily, and I expeet that it will become quite 
natural to him at last/^ 

^^ I advise you to make a secret of your in- 
tentions/' observed Mrs. Lennard, laughing, " or 
you won^t have much chance of being able to 
fulfil them/' 

^' Oh ! I don't make a secret of them at all. 
I told Captain Griffiths all about it only last 
night, and we went through an experimental 
half hour capitally. Just a sort of dress rehearsal, 
you know." 

''There may be no great harm in having such 
a joke with Captain Griffiths," said Mrs. Len- 
nard, "because^ he's nearly forty, and his nose 
prevents him from being dangerous, though he is 
so pleasant. But I hope, my dear, that you don't 
let your spirits run away with you when you are 
dancing with the young ones. Altogether, jokes 
about what you mean to do when you are married 
are not quite in good taste. I would rather not 
have you make them. There is always a little 
risk of becoming what it is the fashion to call 
' fast,' but what I call bold." 

'' Oh, mamma, you may be quite sure that I 
am very careful. Captain Griffiths, you know, is 
almost like a relation. I wouldn't have said it to 
anybody else. I wouldn't even have said it to him 
if I hadn't known that he is engaged to be mar- 
ried himself." 

This was a satisfactory justification, and Mrs. 
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. Lennard witKheld any further rebukes. But the 
course of her thoughts had been turned^ and she 
did not proceed on that occasion .to draw out a 
list of Sydney^ s qualifications as a husband^ and 
set them in striking contrast to the ^'husbands 
of the present day.^^ Many, however, were the 
secret sighs and groans which she gave to her 
^' boy's '^ disappointment, and she showed the 
reaUty of her sympathy by sparing him the lee- 
tures which she had addressed to his sisters. 
Her letters to him were short but fall of feeling. 
As she could not in conscience respond to what 
he said about Eva in the way that he wished, she 
wisely and kindly let that part of the matter 
alone. She contented herself with a strong ex- 
pression of regret for his sufiFering, and an 
earnest resolution to help him to get through 
this dark time, in the way, whatever it might be, 
that seemed easiest to himself. She did not 
even urge him to come down to Deremouth. 
She only said, '^ When you feel that it would be a 
comfort to you to come here, come and you know 
what joy you will bring with you. But I shall 
not expect any confidences. You shall decide 
yourself what you will say, and what you will 
have unsaid — or whether you will say anything 
about it all. Don^t have any misgivings that you 
may be persecuted. You shall be safe even from 
inquiring looks.^^ 

In fact, this matter was too great and too 
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deep for any of Mrs. Lennard^s small exigences 
and tyrannies. Her affection was quite strong 
enough to lift her above them for a time. The 
sense that Sydney was really unhappy subdued 
her, though her secret conviction that the unhap- 
piness was irrational remained unshaken. She 
could have preached upon this text for an hour 
to others, and did so, but to him she said 
nothing. Real love is always merciful, and it 
always ennobles. Crowds of smaller feelings and 
foibles and tempers may gather about it and 
conceal it, but when a blow rouses it, it can 
shake them sill off in a moment. If you want to 
know whether you are really beloved there is no 
better test than this. See whether habitual 
weaknesses are laid aside when you are in trou- 
ble. If not — farewell ! That heart is not yours 
— or if it be, it is not worth your acceptance. 
Mrs. Lennard stood this test better than Helen 
did. Helenas weaknesses were only in abeyance 
for five days, and in a week she was so entirely 
herself again that she was begging Eva to ^^ be 
gentle with her.^^ She would have been unaf- 
fectedly surprised if anybody had told her that 
she was selfish. Her spirits were shaken, she 
thought, just because she was so unselfishly fond 
of Eva that Eva^s griefs were as much hers as 
they were Eva's. Therefore, she required as 
much compassion and forbearance as Eva did. 
And she had her own grief besides, which, was 
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mucli worse, and which Eva could not be ex- 
pected to enter into thoroughly, because Eva was 
not married and could not possibly understand 
what she felt for Adrian. Eva thought she was 
suffering a great deal herself, and no doubt she 
was, and it was a shame, and she had been very 
ill-treated, but Eva did not know, the least in 
the worid, what it was to be really in love. Helen 
quite satisfied herself on this point by one consi- 
sidoration. ^^Just imagine,^' said she to her- 
self, ^^ my giving up Adrian for a/12/body^s sake ! '^ 
And so she pitied Eva, as you pity a child which 
thinks itself a great deal unhappier than it is, 
in any httle trouble, and is to be soothed, and 
borne with, and caressed, till it gets well. But 
you have every right to expect it to get well pretty 
«oon. And Eva, casting behind her all that she 
had felt, as a temptation and a degradation and a 
blunder, flung herself passionately upon her love 
for Helen, clung to her as the one thing she had 
in the world to cling to and be sure of, and went 
about wondering why she was so miserable, and 
reproaching herself for it. She did not believe that 
she had any regrets for Sydney. What she 
regretted was her own illusion . She never doubted 
that Sydney had been cruel, and that she would 
have been heartless and unpardonable if she could 
have listened to him for a moment. Indignation 
and trouble were in her heart when she thought 
of him. It was a tumult, a fever; she swept it 
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away with a qnick hand, and turned back to Helen. 
She felt that she could not bear, that she ought 
not to bear, to she him or to speak to him again ; 
fihe could not think of him without panting for 
breaih. When his letter came to Helen, asking 
that he might still be a friend and a helper, pro- 
mising not to come unless he was summoned, but 
begging for a promise that he should be summoned 
in any case of need, and when Helen tried to show 
it to her, she threw it from her, as soon as she 
had read the first word, with a cry of anguish, 
^^ O, pray, pray don^t V and ran away into her own 
room, and broke down utterly, and wept for hours. 
And Helen answered the letter, coldly and politely, 
and said that they were very much obHged, and 
were sure that he meant very kindly, but all that 
had passed was so painful, that neither Eva nor 
she felt equal to the exertion of receiving him 
again just at present. And Eva spent many days 
afterwards, in a terror that he might come, which 
was sometimes strangely like a hope, followed by 
a deep heart- sinking when the day closed and he 
came not, which she called ^^ a relief.^' 

He did not come. He had never expected 
to do so. That letter was simply a desperate 
attempt because he did not know what to do. It 
was terrible to him to think that they were now 
helpless — ^perhaps receiving visits or instructions 
from Mr. Sedgwick, and making up their minds 
what to do in consequence, without a word of 
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advice. He had a pledge from the woman of the 
house that he should be told if they were going 
to leave her. That was aH he had to rest upon. 
So long as they were in London and under her 
roof there was some security, though a poor one. 
He haunted the door in the twilight, and passed 
it as often as he dared in the course of the day. 
He found out that the sisters took exercise 
together, with baby, whom they alternately 
carried, in the park at half-past nine every prac- 
ticable morning. He dared not haunt their steps 
then ; he felt that it would be an offence. But 
there were lodgings to be let in several houses 
along the street in which they Hved, and those 
doors must be passed before they could reach 
the park. So from time to time, spreadiug out 
his opportunities over as large a space as he 
could, he went to look at each of these lodgings 
in turn, at a quarter past nine, when it did not 
rain. And so it fell out that he saw Eva's pro- 
file, sometimes (and this was a boon indee^) for 
a fall minute. The change in her was terrible to 
him, because it was so unlike the change which 
he expected. He expected to see her a little 
languid, silent, out of spirits ; he expected to see 
traces of a regret and a wish hanging about her 
young* life and holding it back from its natural 
buoyjEtncy. He saw nothing of the kind. She 
was as quick, as energetic, as alive as he had ever 
seen her. Generally she carried baby, and often 
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talked to him that musical nonsense which girls 
talk to babies, and which sounded very sweetly 
in Sydney^s ears when the open window allowed 
him to hear it. Sometimes she was busy about 
Helen, anxiously ascertaining that she was suffi- 
ciently wrapped up, or that she was quite equal 
to the exertion of taking a walk. Always she 
was full of vivacity. But there was not a particle 
of colour in her cheeks, nor a spark of light in 
her eyes. She was transformed. Sydney^s 
knowledge and experience increased the alarm of 
his love. He knew that such a change as this 
does not take place for nothing. He watched 
day after day and saw no improvement. Always 
the same marble cheeks and Ufeless eyes ; always 
the same restless and painful animation of man- 
ner. As she passed he longed to say, ^' Oh, 
hush, hush ! keep her quiet ! This must not be V^ 
And feeling that it must not be, and that 
mischief must come of it, he wrote again to 
Helen. 

He did not of course reveal the secret of 
his private watching. But he said that it had 
occurred to him that they might want medical 
advice, and that as they had decUned seeing him 
again, and were not familiar with London, he 
hoped that he should not be thought intrusive in 
venturing to send them an address. He gave Fer- 
rars^s address, and thought that perhaps he might 
hear something about them through him. Then he 
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sat, pen in hand, musing how lie might contrive 
to give Helen some little alarm about Eva. He 
was sure that she would not be quick-sighted. 
He could not rest without awakening her anxiety. 
At last he finished his letter by saying that he 
was by no means sure that it was right for Helen 
herself, as yet, quite to dispense with medical care, 
and that he had heard that — ^her sister — ^was 
looking ill. 

He thought it might be concluded that he 
had heard this from the woman of the house, 
who, it will be remembered, had formerly been a 
nurse under his superintendence. The words 
seemed very cold and weak to him, the letter 
was a great pain. But he longed to write it, and 
the effort of writing it was a relief. It seemed to 
make him less helpless ; it was like taking a step 
in their behalf. It seemed also like an assertion 
that there was stiU a kind of link between him 
and them, however slight and feeble the link 
might be. I have a right surely, he thought, to 
exhibit this small amount of interest in a case 
which has been so long under my charge. 

When he framed his letter, he thought that 
the one great necessity was that he should be 
cautious and self-restrained in his language. 
Helen's anger, Eva's bitter revolt, were clear 
before his eyes and heavy upon his heart. It 
seemed to him that they would resent as an out- 
rage any phrase, any allusion, which might imply 
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a remembrance of bis old claim. All tlie first 
words wliicli suggested themselves to liim were 
rejected as they arose, and colder words and 
briefer Bentences were substitnted in their place. 
It was partly feehng, partly imconscioTis policy, 
which prompted him. He could not bear to ask 
what he knew that they would not give, but also 
there was a lurking hope that if he asked very 
Httle indeed, they might possibly give so much 
as that, and that little might lead to more. It 
might lead to permission to do them service as a 
fidend. "This was all he sought, all he desired. 
Having convinced himself that Eva^s heart was 
not, could not be his, in the only sense in which 
the possession of it could bring him happiness, 
he did not desire to be tempted anew by a hope 
which he felt to be false. 

But when the letter was irrevocably sent, he 
accused himself of cowardice. Why had he not 
told plainly and straightforwardly what was in 
his thoughts ? Why had he not said, ^^ You are 
angry with me, but I have no anger against you. 
I want such a measure of pardon as may induce 
you to let me once more be your friend ; I will 
not intrude myself into your presence ; I will not 
press for any intimacy ; I will not ask to see either 
of you till such time as you feel that you can see 
me without pain; but let me know what you 
do and where you go, and give me, as before, the 
privilege of advising and serving.'^ This, thought 
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he, would have been the manlier way, and what 
evil could it have brought? It might have 
brought refusal in the first instance, and even 
then he should but have stood where he was 
before he attempted the advance. And the plea 
would have been made, the definite, moderate, 
modest entreaty would have been before them, to 
fipeak for him as time went on and angry feelings 
softened. One would have been able to say to 
the other, ^^ See, he asks no more than this j^' 
now she could only say, ^^ See, he asks nothing.^^ 
And when a new diflBculty arose — for he was sure 
that such would arise — perhaps he might be re- 
membered, perhaps, in the course of one of those 
agitated anxious discussions which he knew so 
well, and for which it seemed so impossible to 
imagine any satisfactory conclusion, the idea 
might be suggested and admitted, ^^let us ask 
what he thinks.'^ At any rate they would 
hardly leave London, they would hardly sepa- 
rate themselves from him finally, without a 
word. Now, having asked nothing, he had 
nothing to expect. He had made a great blun- 
der. His regret was deep, his self-reproacji was 
keen. 

And yet, again — so his thoughts played with 
him and tormented him — could he have borne, 
could either of them have borne as yet the kind 
of intercourse which alone was possible now ? 
He shrank from the picture. Could he have 
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borne to see her come into the room (and the 
very sound of her Ught tread was in his ears 
when he thought of it), could he have heard her 
voice, looked into her eyes, touched her hand, 
without such emotion for both as must needs be 
worse than separation ? When these questions 
proposed themselves to him, he thought that it 
was better as it was. Hereafter it might be 
practicable to take a step more in advance ; just 
now the attempt could .only lead to discomfiture, 
and perhaps prevent him from renewing it at 
some future day when it might be undertaken 
with better hope. 

There was very little anger in his heart 
towards the sisters now. A strange feeling of 
toleration and patience pervaded all his thoughts 
about them, as if he never lost the sense that 
they were weak and he was strong, and so that it 
became him to make allowances for them. Some- 
times he caught himself thinking about them for 
a moment — ^as if they were a couple of children, 
and it was his business to take care of them, 
whether they would or no, and to wait till they 
should be old- enough and rational enough to do 
him justice. But, in fact, there was such a 
fulness, such a* world of conflicting and incon- 
sistent feelings in his breast about them, that 
silence was his only refuge, while, out of the 
confusion, a course for future thought was gradu- 
ally shaping itself. It was a great comfort that 
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he had no one to speak to — no friend so close, 
that he might have been tempted, in some un- 
guarded moment, to open the door of his heart a 
little. It was much better that he should go 
through this time quite alone. The revelation of 
one day would only have added to the difficulties 
of the next. He was very far, as yet, from being 
clear, even to himself. 

When Helen received this quiet little letter, 
under the surfetce of which such a sea of hope 
and fear was hidden, she turned at once to Eva 
for counsel. They were together as usual. 
Helen, who had now almost abandoned her in- 
valid habits, was sitting up, busy with some 
trifle of decorative needlework for baby; while 
Eva, who had just soothed that reluctant gentle- 
man into his mid-day nap, was standing beside his 
cot (he was promoted from a cradle now) and 
contemplating him, in a reverie of undisguised 
admiration, which was passing, as her reveries 
generally passed now, into vague thought and 
mere sadness. 

^^ Look here, Eva,^^ said Helen ; " what shall I 
say to this ? Perhaps it wiU be better to send no 
answer at all. 

Eva took the letter with a tremulous hand, 
and when she had read it, bent her face down 
over the paper* Her eyes filled, and presently 
large tears began to drop slowly. 

'' What is the matter V asked Helen. '' Why 
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should you cry about it? Oh, dear, dear! I 
am so sorry I gave it you. We were so com- 
fortable." 

Eva shook away her tears, and forced a smile. 

^' I don^t know,^' said she ; ^^ I was very silly. 
Only I thought it seemed kind.^' 

And the tears came again. 

'' You ridiculous child I" cried Helen, with a 
manner which she meant to be cheerful and con- 
solatory. ^^The idea of crying because a man 
seems to be kind. I am very glad he cannot see 
you. He would certainly think that you wanted 
to leave me, and go to him. And you know, Eva, 
if you did wish such a thing — ^if you really cared 
enough for him for that — ^I would be the last 
person in the world to keep you. I have told 
you so a hundred times.^^ 

^^Oh, don^t, don^t!" exclaimed Eva; "you 
know I wish nothing of the sort. It is cruel to 
say such a thing to me.'^ 

This was a terrible mistake. Helen was so 
miserable and so indignant at being called cruel, 
that there was quite a scene ; and it was not till 
Eva had come to her, and kissed her, and begged 
her pardon, with real penitence and self-condem- 
nation — produced by an amount of eloquence 
which might have softened a sterner heart than 
Eva^s — that it was possible to recur to the subject 
of the letter. 

"What geese we both are," said Helen, 
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wiping her eyes, and laughing, ^^ to quarrel over 
such a piece of nonsense, when we know that, in 
reality, we are all the world to each other. 
Eeally, we must learn to be wise. And you 
must try to be a Httle more cheery, Eva darling ; 
it's that which makes me a Uttle unreasonable. 
I can^t bear to see you looking melancholy ; it 
worries me so, that I begin to think it must be 
my fault somehow ; and then I want to do some- 
thing to 6et it aU right ; and then I get miserable 
and foohsh. You know I have so much to try 
me, that I quite depend upon you for keeping up 
my spirits.'^ 

"Yes,'^ said Eva; ^'but indeed I am not 
unhappy — ^I am sure I am not. It would be 
wicked to be unhappy.'* 

"I don't know that it would be wicked," 
replied Helen ; " but it would certainly be very 
weak, to make yourself unhappy for the sake of 
a man whom you don't love, and don't want 
to marry — ^wouldn't it, my pet ?" 

^' Yes, certainly," said Eva, making a great 
effort to smile, in answer to the smile with which 
Helen patted her cheek. 

^^ And now, then," continued Helen, '^ let us 
settle what we are to do with this letter. You 
are not ill, are you, darling ? You never feel ill, 
do you ? To be sure you look pale, but that's 
only London. Everybody loses colour in London." 

^^Oh!" said Eva, ^^ I am as well as I ever 
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was in my life. There is nothing at all the 
matter with me/^ 

^'To be sure/^ resumed Helen, ^^you don^t 
eat much ; but I think you eat as much as I do, 
nearly. We must try to get a little more air and 
exercise. I don^t see how one is to have any 
appetite in London. However, I hope we shall 
not have to stay here much longer. You know 
my letter promises that we shall soon be told 
where to go.^^ 

She smiled as she pronounced the words, 
^^ my letter,^^ and drew out of her bosom a paper 
which had been read at least a hundred times, 
always with the same sense of dehght and hope, 
though the hope was now beginning to cause a 
little heart-sickness. These were the words 
which she read : — 

cc c jjy Poob Nellie. — ^In a little while, Sedg- 
wick will call upon you, and tell you what to do. 
I am afipaid to write more, but you will know from 
whom this comes.' ^' 

'^ Yes," said Eva, "and when we get into the 
country, we shall both be quite well and strong 
directly." 

^^Then that is what I have to say — unless, 
indeed, you think it would be best not to answer 
the letter at all." 

Bva^s colour came and went. 

^^ I should be sorry to seem ungrateful," said 
she, after a pause. 
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Ungrateful ! *' cried Helen. '^ I do so wish 
I could prevail upon you to give up that notion. 
It is so utterly unreasonable. Of course, when 
one thought it was all mere kindness, there was 
a reason for being grateful ; though, even then, 
I have always thought that, if I were a doctor, 
there is nothing in the world I should like so 
much as giving advice for nothing to patients 
who interested me at all. There must be a kind 
of romance about it which must be so very 
pleasant. And I know that is the way in which 
all nice doctors feel. But, in this case, you know 
it is absurd to talk of gratitude; because the 
reason of it all was, that he was falling in love 
with you, and wanting to make his way with you, 
and to establish a claim upon you. And as you are 
not really in love with him, that makes no 
diflTerence at all to us in any way. However, if 
you like, I have not the least objection to answer 
the letter. And I do quite suppose that it is 
kindly meant.^^ 

Helen went to the table rather impatiently, 
and wrote — Eva standing in absolute silence 
beside her. Her note was as follows : — 

^^ My dear Sir, — ^We are very much obliged 
to you for your suggestion, but I am thankful to 
say that we are both quite well. — ^I remain, yours 
sincerely, 

'^ Helen Eivers.^^ 
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I clioose to sign my own name to lurn, as he 
knows all about it,'^ said Helen, pushing the note 
to Eva. "Will that do?'' 

^^ I suppose so,'' answered Eva, with a heavy 
sigh. 

'' Write yourself, if you don't like it," said 
Helen. 

" No, no, no ! That will do. Please send it 
at once." 

'^ Very well," replied Helen, in a little burst 
of emotion ; '^ only don't talk to me in that tone, 
as if I were a tyrant, making you do things 
against your will ; for I can't bear it, and I know 
I don't deserve it." 

And so the answer to Sydney's letter was sent. 
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